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Nara temporum fulicitas, abi femire que velis, & que 
Jentias dicere licet. Taacit. Hiſtor, 1. 1. 


*Tis a peculiar happineſs of the times, when a man 
may think as he pleaſes, and fpeak as he thinks. 


# 


rx Rto HE er of an Author loſe a 
great deal of their weight, when 
BETSY ve are perſuaded that he only writes 
= . 8 for argument's ſake, and has no 
real concern in the cauſe which he 
eſpouſes. This is the caſe of one 
who draws his pen in the defence of property 
without having any; except, perhaps, in the 
copy of a libel, or a ballad. One is apt to 
ſuſpect, that the paſſion for liberty, which ap- 
ars in a Grub- ſtreet Patriot, ariſes only from 
is apprehenſions of a goal; and that, whatever 
he may pretend, he does not write to ſecure, but 
to get ſomething of his on. Should the Go- 
| B vernment 


” The Fxzn-HotDtr, Ne 
vernment overturned, Are has nothing to loſe 
but an ent Fe Nandiſh. | 

I queſtion not but the Reader vin bonerive 
P reſpo&h fob the Author of this Papyp from the 

title of it; ſinee, he may be ſure, 1am fo con- 
{iderable a man, that T cannot have leſs than 
forty ſhillings a Vear. 

I have rather choſen this title than any other, 
becauſe it is what moſt glory in, and what 
moſt effectually cally to my ming, the Hpineſs 
of chat Government under Which ; . As a 

- Briti Free-Hvlder, I fhoutd\ dle taking 
ä — French Mare is ant 2 


Be.one 
of my iff fi * 
cabbage-garden, I na] e pe 
a greater perſon thai ber of — richeſt 


vineyard i in C 

The houls. of e coprafcmtas 

tive of men in my condition. I conſider my- 

ſelf as one, who gives my conſent to every law 
which paſſes : 4 Frs. Helder i in our Govern- 
ment being of the nature of a citizen of Rome 
in that famous Commonwealth ; who, by the 
election of a Tribune, had a Aim of remote 
voice in every Jaw that was enacted. So that 
a Free-Holder is but one remove from a Le- 
giſlator, and for that reaſomought to ſtand up in 
the defence of thoſe laws which are. in ſome 
degree of his own making. For ſuch is the na- 
ture of our happy conſtitution, that the bulk of 
the people virtually give their approbation to 
every thing they are bound to-obey, and pre- 
ſcribe to themſelves thoſe rules by which they 
are to walk. 

At the ſame time that I declare I am a Free- 
Holder, I do not exclude myſelf from any other 
title. A Free-Holder may be either a Voter, 

or 
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or ü Knight of the ſhire; a Wit, pr a Fox- 
hunter; a Scholar, or a Soldier; an Alderman, 
or a Courtier; à Patriot, or a Stock- Jobber. 
But T chooſe to be diſtinguiſhed by this Deno- 
mination, as the Free- Holder is the baſis of all 
other titles. Dignities N ſted upon it; 
but this is the ſubſtantial ftock that conveys to 
them their life, taſte, and beauty; and without 
which hey are no more than bloſſoms, that 
would fall away with every ſhake of wind. - 
And here I cannot but take occaſion to con- 
gratulate my cguntry upon the increaſe of this 
happy tribe di men, ſince, by the wiſdom of 

i _— Parliament, I find the race of Free- 

, rs ſpreading into the remcteſt corners of 
the Iſland. I mean that act Which paſſed in the 
hte ſeſſion for the encouragement of loyalty in 

; Beothend : By which it is provided, that all and 

© every vaſlal and vaſſals in Scotland, who ſhall 

continue peaceable, and in dutiful allegiance 

© to his Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, hold- 
ing lands or tenements of any offender,” 

“ guilty of high treaſon,” who holds ſuch * 

© lands or tenements immediately of the crown, 

© ſhall be veſted and ſeized, and are hereby 

enacted and ordained to hold the faid lands or 

« tenements of his Majeſty, his Heirs and Suc- - 

© ceflors, in fee and heritage for ever, by ſuch 

manner of holding, as any ſuch offender held 

© ſuch lands or tenements of the Crown, &c. 

By this means it will be in the power of a 
Highlander to be at all times a good tenant, 
without being a Rebel; and to deſerve the cha-- 
racter of a faithful ſervant, without thinkinghim- 

ſelf obliged to follow his maſter to the gallows. 

r How can we ſufficiently extol the goodnefs of 

, his preſent Majeſty, who is not willing to have a 

Jy B 2 ſingle 
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ſingle ſlave in his dominions ! Or enough rejoice 
in ve exerciſe of that loyalty, which, Eltead of 
betraying a man into the moſt ignominious ſer- 
yitude, (as it does in ſome of our-neighbouring 
Kingdoms) entitles him to the higheſt privileges 
of freedom and property ! It is now to be hoped, 
that we -ſhall have few Vaſlals, but to the laws 
of our N d ; 4 
When men have a taſte of property, 
they will naturally love that conſtitution from 
which they derive ſo great a bleſſing. There is 
an unſpeakable pleaſure in calling any thing 
one's own. A Free- Hold, though it be but in 
ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleaſed in; 
poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of it; 
a very proper reward of our allegiance to our 
preſent King, who, by an unparalled inftance 
of goodneſs in a ſovereign, and infatuation in 
ſubjects, contends for the freedom of his people 
againſt themſelves; and will not ſuffer many of 
them to fall into a ſtate of ſlavery, which they 
are bent upon with ſo much eagerneſs and ob- 
K ä 
A Free-Holder of Great-Britain is bred with 
an averſion to every thing that tends to bring 
him under a ſubjection to the arbitrary will of 
another. Of this we find frequent inſtances in 
all our hiſtories ; where the perſons, whoſe cha- 
racters are the moſt amiable, and ſtrike us with 
the higheſt veneration, are thoſe who ſtood up 
manfully againſt the invaſions of civil liberty, 
and the complicated tyranny which popery im- 
poſes upon our bodies, our fortunes, and our 
minds. What a deſpicable figure then mult the 
preſent mock-patriots make in the eyes of po- 
fterity, who venture to be hanged, drawn and 
- quartered, for the ruin of thoſe civil rights _ 
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their anceſtors, rather than part with, choſe to 
de cut to pieces in the field of battle? and what 
an opinion will after- ages entertain of their re- 
ligion, who bid fair for a gibbet, by endea- 
vouring to bring in a ſuperſtition, which their 
fore-fathers periſhed in flames to keep out? 

But how inſtructive ſoever the folly of theſe 
men may prove to future times, it will-be 
buſineſs more immediately to conſult the hap- 
pineſs of the age in which I live. And ſince 
ſo many profligate writers have endeavoured- 
to varniſh over a bad cauſe, I ſhall do all in my 
power to recommend a good one, which in- 
deed - requires no more than barely to explain 
what it is. While many of my gallant coun- 
trymen are employed in purſuing Rebels half 
diſcomfited through the conſciouſneſs of their 
guilt, I ſhall labour to improve thoſe victories to 
the good of my fellow - ſubjects; by carrying on 
our fuccefles over the minds of men; and by re- 
conciling them to the cauſe of their King; their 
Country, and their Religion. ko © 

To this end, I ſhall in the courſe of this Pa- 
per) to be publifhed every Monday and Friday) 
endeavour to open the eyes of my countrymen - 
to their own intereſt, 6 hay them the privileges 
of an Englifh- Free-Holder, which they enjoy in 
common with myſelf, and to make them ſenſible 
how theſe bleſſings are ſecured to us by his Ma- 
jeſty's title, his adminiſtration, and his perſonal 
character. | 

I. have only one requeſt to make to my Rea- 
ders, that they will peruſe theſe Papers with the 
fame candour and-impartiality in which they are 
written; and ſhall hope for no other prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of them, than what one would think 
fliould be natural to every man, a defire to be 
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letter; and by ſhewing the people how happy 
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happy, and a good-will towards thoſe who are 


the inſtruments of 


making them ſo. 
h h d eh 
Noa Monday, December 26. 
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Non de domino, ſed de parente laguimur. Intel igamus 
ergo bona naſtra, dignoſque nos illins uſu probemus : 
atque identidem cogitemus, fi majus principibus præ- 
emu, ob/equium, qui ſeruitute civium, quam qui 
libertate letantur. | Plin. 


We are not ſpeaking of a Mafter, but a parent: let 
us therefore underſtand our own good, and ap- 
prove ourſelves worthy of him; and let us con- 
ider, which have the beſt claim to our obedience, 
thoſe Princes who delight in the ſlavery, or thoſe 
who take pleaſure in the liberty of their ſubjects. 


TJAVING in my firſt Paper ſet forth the 
1 bappineſs of my ſtation as a Free-Holder 
of Great-Britam, and the nature of that pro- 
perty. which is ſecured to me by the laws of my 
country, I cannot forbear conſidering, in the next 
place, that perſon who is intruſted with the 


n and execution of thoſe laws. I 
have lived in one reign, when the Prince, inſtead 
of invigorating the laws of our country, or 


giving them their proper courſe, aſſumed a 
power of diſpenſing with them: And in another, 
when the ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men 


into a perſuaſion, that the regal authority was 


unlimited and uncircumſcribed. In either of 
theſe caſes, good laws are at beſt but a dead 


they 
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they ought to be, only ſerve to aggravate the 
ſenſe of their oppreſſio ns. 
We have the pleaſure at this time to ſee a King 
upon the throne, who hath too much goodnets 
to with for any power, that does nut enable him 
to promote the welfare of his ſubjects; and too 
much wiſdom to look upon thaſe as his friends, 
who would make their court to him by the pro- 
feſſion of an obedience, which they never prac- 
tiſed,. and which has always proved fatal to thoſe 
Princes, who have put it to the trial. His Ma- 
jeſty gave a proof of his ſovereign virtues before 
he came to the exerciſe of them in this king- 
dom. His inclination to juſtice led him to rule 
his German ſubjects in the ſame manner that our 
conſtitution directs him to govern the £nylifh. 
He regarded thoſe which are our civil liberties, 
as the natural rights of mankind; and therefore 
indulged them to a people, who pleaded no other 
elaim to them than from, his known goodnefs 
and humanity. This experience of à good 
Prince, before we had the: happineſs to enjoy 
him, muſt give great ſatisfaction to every think- 
ing man, who conſiders how apt ſovereignty is 
to deprave human nature; and how many of our 
own: Princes made very ill figures upon the 
throne, who, before they aſcended it, were the 
favourites of the people. > $200 < tie 
What gives us the greateſt ſecurity in the con- 
duct of ſo excellent a Prince, is that conſiſtency 
of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly purſues thoſe 
meafures which appear the moſt juſt and equita- 
ble. As he hath the character of being the moſt 
prudent in laying proper ſchemes ; he is no lets 
remarkable for being ſteady in accompliſhing what 
he has once concerted. Indeed, if we look into 
the hiſtory of bis preſant Majeſty, and reflect 
| B 4 upon 
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upon that wonderful ſeries of ſucceſſes which 
have attended him, I think they cannot be af- 
eribed to any thing ſo much as to this uniformity 
and firmneſs of mind, which has always diſco- 
vered itſelf in his proceedings. It was by this 


that he ſurmounted thoſe many difficulties that 


lay in the way to his ſucceſſion; and by which, 
we have reaſon to hope, he will daily make all 


oppoſition fall before him. The fickle and un-, 


ſteady politicks of our late Britiſh monarchs have 
been the perpetual ſource of thoſe diſſenſions and 
animoſities which have wade the nation un- 
happy : Whereas the / conſtant and unſhaken 
temper of his preſent Majeſty muſt have a na- 
tara] tendency to the peace of his government, 
and the unanimity of his people. ines 


. 
\ 


_ * While I am enumerating the publick virtues | 


of our Sovereign, which are ſo conducive to the 
advantage of thoſe who are to obey him, I can- 
not but take notice, that his Majeſty was bred 


up from his infancy with a love to this our na- 


tion, under a Princeſs, who was the moſt ac- 
compliſhed woman of her age, and particularly 
famous for her affection to the Eng/i/h. Our 
"countrymen were dear to him, before there was 
any proſpect of their being his ſubjects; and 
every one, knows, that _ recommended a 
man ſo much to the diftinguiſhing civilities of 
his court, as the being born in Great- Britain. 

' To the fame of his Majeſty's civil virtues, 
we may add the reputation he has acquired by 
his martial atchievements. It is obſerved by 
Sir William Temple, that the Englyh are particu- 


larly fond of a King who is valiant: Upon which ' 
account his Majeſty has g title to all the 


eſteem that can be paid the moſt warlike Prince; 
though at the ſame time, for the good of his 
#7 N | ſubjects, 


4 by 
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ſubjects, he ſtudies to decline all occaſions of 
military glory; and. chooſes rather to be dif- 
tingui as the father, than as the captain of 
his people. I am glad his rebellious ſubjects are 
too inconſiderable to put him upon exerting that 
courage and conduct, which raiſed him fo great 
a reputation in Hungary and the Morea, when he 
_ fought againſt the enemies of chriſtianity ; and 
in nn 
againſt the great diſturber of the peace of Eu- 
rope. One would think there was reafon:for the 
opinion of thoſe, who make perſonal courage 
to bean hereditary virtue, when we fee ſo many. 
inſtances of it in the line of Brunſwick: To go 
no farther back than the time of. our preſent. 
King, where ean we find; the ſovereign 
houſes of Europe, any ether family, that has 
furniſhed ſo perſons of diſtinguiſned forti- 
tude? Three of his Majeſty's- brothers haue 
fallen glorioufly in the field, fighting againſt the 
enemies of their native country: And the bra» 
very of his royal highneſs the Prince of Maler 
is ſit freſh in our memory, who fought; with: 
the ſpirit of his father, at the battle of Qude« 
narde, when the Children of France, and the 
Pretender, fled before him. & 

I might here take notice ofthis-Majeſty's more 
private virtues, but have rather ehoſen to remind 
my coumrymen+ of the publick parts of his 
character, whictr are ſupported by ſuch incon- 
teſtible facts as are univerſally known and ac- 

_ knowledged. e 
Having thus far conſidered our happineſs in his. 
Majeſty's civil and military eharacter, I cannot 
forbear pleaſing myſelfwith regarding him in the 
view of one, who has been always fortunate, -— - 
Cicero reeommgznds- Pompey under this particular 
9 B 5 Head 


head to the Romans, with whom the character 
of being fortunate was ſo popular, that ſeveral 
of their Emperors gave it a place among their 
titles. Good fortune is often the reward of 
virtue, and as often the effect of prudence. And 


whether it proceeds from either of theſe, or from 


both together, or whatever may be the cauſe of 
it, every one is naturally pleaſed to ſee his inte- 
reſts. conducted by a perſon who is uſed to good 
ſucceſs... The eſtabliſhment ef the electoral 
dignity in his Majeſty's family was a work re- 
ſerved for him finally to accompliſh. A large ac- 
ceſſion of dominion fell to him, by his ſucceed- 


ing to the dukedom of Zell, whereby he became 


one of the greateſt Princes of Germany ; and one 
of the = powerful perſons, that ever ſtood 
next heir to the throne of Great-Britain. The 
dutchy of Bremen, and the biſhoprick of Oſna- 
burg, — conſiderably ſtrengthened his intereſts 
in the Empire, and given a great additional 
weight to the proteſtant cauſe. But the moſt 
remarkable interpoſitions of Providence, in favour 
of him, have appeared in removing thoſe ſeem- 
ingly invincible obſtacles to his ſucceſſion; in 
taking away, at fo critical a juncture, the per- 
fon who might have proved a dangerous enemy $ 
in confounding the ſecret and open attempts of 
his. traiterous ſubjects; and in giving him the 
delightful proſpect of tranſmitti * power 
throughadumerous and ſtill increaſing progeny. 
Upon ide Whole, it is not to be doubted but 
every wiſe ang honeſt ſubject will concur with 
Pravidenceimpromoting the glory and hap- 

pine is preſent Majeſty, who is endowed 
with aft thoſe royal virtues, that wilt naturally 


fecure to us the national bleflings, which ought 


to be dear and valuable to a free people. | 
| Friday, 
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Quibus otia vel magnifict, wel molliter- wicuere copia 
r ore rt, bln goin gen hol 
ens e 

'Thoſe, who had ic in their power to live in ſplendor 

and at their eaſe, preferred uncrrtainty to cer- 

tainty, and war o pe. * 


VERY one knavs that it is uſual for 2 
£ French Officer, who can write and read; tb 
ſet down all the: occurrences of a campaign, in 
which be pretends to have; been perſonally con- 
cernedy” and to publifh them under the title of 
his memoirs, when moſt of bis fellow-ſoldiers 
are dead that might have contradicted any of his 
matters of facts. Many a gallant young fellow 
has been. killed in-battle before he came to the 
third page of his ſeeret hiffory ; when ſeveral, 
who have taken more care of their perſons, have 
lived to fill a whole volume with their military 
performances, and te aftoniſh the world with 
ſuch inſtances of their bravery, as had eſeaped 
the notice of every body elſe. One g our late 
Pre/ton heroes had, it ſeems, -refolmeti pes this 
method of doing himſelf juſtiee af had he 
not been nipped in the bud, mighthave made 2 
very formidable figure in his owaiwetks, among 
poſterity. A friend of mine, who had tht pil- 
lage of his pockets, has made me a preſent of 
the following memoirs, which he deſires me to 
accept as a part of the ſpoils of the ——_— 1 

. * N Ye 
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have omitted the introduction, as more proper 


for the inſpection of a fecretary of ſtate; and 
ſhall only ſet down ſo much of the memoirs as 
ſeem to be a faithful narrative. of that wonderful 
expedition,” which drew upon it the eyes of all 


WH FAavING thus concerted. meaſures. for a 
„* 4 rilmg, we had a general meeting over a 
' bowl of punch. It was here propoſed by one 
of the wiſeſt among us, to draw up a ma- 
niſeſto, ſetting forth the grounds and motives 
< of our taking arms: For, as he obſerved, 
<< there had never yet been an inſurrection in 
Hulud, where the leaders had not thought 
< themſelves obliged to give ſome reaſons for 
it. To this end we laid our heads together, 
e to conſider what grievances the nation had 
ſuffered under the reign of King George. Af- 
L ter having ſpent ſome hours upon this ſub- 
*© jet, without being able to diſcover any, we 
©. unanimouſly agreed to rebel firſt, and to find 
out reaſons for it afterwards. It was indeed 
& eaſy to gueſs: at ſeveral : grievances of a pri- 
<< vate nature, which influenced particular per- 
„ ſons.. One of us had fpent his fortune: 
Another was a younger brother: a third had 
<< the incumbrance of a father upon his eſtate. 
<< But that-which principally diſpoſed us in fa- 
4 your of the Chevalier was, that molt of the 
«company had been obliged to. take the ab- 
< juration- bath againſt their will. Being at 
« length Goes inflamed with- zeal and 
c punch, we reſolved to take horſe the next 
„ morning 5 which we did 1 having 
te been joined by a conſiderable reinforcement 
A of oat Cathelicks, whom we could rely 

| = upon, 
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«© upon, as knowing them to be the beſt Tories 
„in the nation, and avowed enemies to Preſ- 
« byterianiim. We were like wiſe joined by a 
<« very uſeful affociate, who was a fidter by 
„ profeſſion, and brought in with him a body 
of luſty young fellows, whom he had tweed- 
ce Jed into the ſervice. About the third day of 
our march I was made a Colonel; though, I 
„ muſt need fay, I gained my commiſſion by 
my horſe's virtues, not my own; having Teapt 
Cover a ſix- bar gate at the head of the cavalry. 

My General, who is a diſcerning man, here- 
« upon gave me a nt, teling me,” He 
did not queſtion. but I would de the like when 


came to the enemy's paliſadoees. We 


e purſued our march with much intrepidity 


through two or three open towns, to the great 


c terror of the market-people, and the miſcar- 
<« riage of half a dozen big-belked women. 
<. Notwithſtanding the magiſtraey was general- 
Ay againſt us, we could diſcover many friends 
among our ſpectators; particularly in twe: 
or three balconies, which- were filled with: 
< ſeveral taudry females, who are known in 

that country by the ancient name of Har- 
« Jots. This ſort of Ladies received us every 
« where with great demonſtrations of joy, and 
« promiſed to aſſiſt us with their prayers. Af- 
ter theſe ſignal ſucceſſes in the north of 
England, it was thought adviſeable by our Ge- 
“ neral to proceed towards eur Scbich confe- 
< derates. During our firſt day's march I 
« amuſed myſelf with conſidering what poſt I 
« ſhould accept of under James the third; when 
* we had put him in poſſeſſion of the Britiſb 
<«. dominions,- Being a great lover of country 
< ſports, I abſolutely determined not to be a 
22 Miniſter 
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„ Miniſter of State, nor to be fobbed off with 
sa garter; until at length paſling by a noble 
country ſeat which belongs to a Whig, I 
_ © reſolved, to beg it; and pleaſed myſelf the 
<« remainder of the day with ſeveral alterations 
I intended to make in it. For though the 
<«< ſituation was very delightful, I neither- liked 
< the front of the houſe, nor the avenues that 
ed to it. We were indeed fo confident of 
s ſucceſs,. that I found moſt of my fellow- 


<« ſoldiers were taken up with imaginations of 


e the ſame nature. There bad like to have been 


time 


a duel between two of our ſubalterns upon 
a diſpute which of them ſhould be Governor 
Sof Portſmouth. A Popiſh prieft-about the ſame 
gave great offence to a Nerthunberland 
Squire, whom be threatened to excommuni- 

i catey if he did not give up to him the church- 
« lands, which his family bad uſurped ever 
«<©fince the reformation. In ſhort, every man 
had cut out a place for himſelf in his own 
« thoughts; ſo that I could reckon up in our 
<< little army two or three Lord- Treaſurers, half 
« a dozen Secretaries of State, and at leaſt a 
& ſcore of Lords Juſtices in Eyre ſor each ſide 
of Trent. We purſued our march through 


<« ſeveral villages, which we drank dry, making 


<« proclamation at our entrance, in the name of 
Names the third, againſt all concealments of 
<«< ale or brandy. - Being very much fatigued with 
<« the action of a whole week, it was agreed 
< to reſt on Sunday, when we heard a. moſt ex- 
< cellent ſermon, Our chaplain inſiſted prin- 
<« cipally upon two heads. Under the firſt he 
« proved to us, that the breach of publick 
„ oaths is no perjury : And under the ſecond, 
<« expounded to us the nature of non- reſiſtance, 

. * which 
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© which might be interpreted from the Hebrew, 
c to ſignify either loyalty or rebellion, according 
„as the Sovereign beſtowed his favours and pre- 
© ferments. He concluded with exhorting us, in 
a moſt pathetick manner, to purge the land 
«© by wholſom ſeverities, and to. propagate 
< ſound principles by fire and ſword. We ſet 
forward the next day towards our friends at 
Aa; and by the way had like to have loſt our 
“General, and ſame of our moſt active officers. 
For a fox unluckily croſſing the road drew 
© off a conſiderable detachment, who clapped 
* ſpurs. to their horſes, and purſued him with 
« whoops and holloos until we had loſt ſight of 
them. A covey of — ſpringing in our 
front put our. infantry in diſorder on the ſame 
day. It was not long after this that we were 
<« joined by our friends from the other ſide of the 
„ Frith, Upon the junction of the two corps, 
our ſpies brought us word, that they diſcovered - 
4a great cloud of duſt at ſome diſtance; upon 
« which, we ſent out a party to reconnoitre. 
„They returned to us with intelligence, that the 
% duſt was raiſed by a great drove of black cat- 
„ tle. This news was not a little welcome to 
« us, the army of both nations being very 
„hungry. We quickly formed ourfelves, and 
received orders for the attack, with poſitive 
inſtructions to give no quarter. Every thing 
« was executed with ſo much good order, that 
«© we made a very plentiful ſupper. We had, 
<« three days after, the ſame ſucceſs againſt a 
& flock of ſheep, which we were forced to eat 
« with great precipitation, having received ad- 
<«, vice of General Carpenter's march as we were 
at dinner. Upon this alarm we made inere- 


<« dible ſtretches towards the fouth, with 2 de- 
4 lion 
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4 ſign to gain the faſtneſſes of Preflon. We did 
„ little remarkable in our way, except ſetting fire 
4 to a few houſes, and frighting an old woman 
<« into fits. We had now got a long day's march 
of the enemy; and meeting with a conſidera- 
ble refreſhment of Ottober, all the officers 
* afſembled over it, among whom were ſeveral 
«« Popiſh Lords and Gentlemen, who tofted many 
<< loyal healths and confuſions, and wept —5 . 
* plentifully for the danger of the church. We 
<< ſat until midnight, and at our parting reſolved 
«© togivethe enemy battle; but the next morning 
ch our refolutions, and proſecuted our 
e march with indefatigable ſpeed. We were no 
<< ſooner arrived upon the frontiers of Cumberland, 

„ hut we faw bay of militia drawn up- 
e in array againſt us. Orders were given to halt; 
and a council of war was immediately called, 
,<< wherein we agreed, with that great unanimity 
„ which was ſo remarkable among us, on theſe 
:** occaſions, to make a retreat. But before we 
could give the word; the train-bands, taking. 
advantage of our delay, fled firſt. We arri ved 
<< at Preſton without any memorable adventure; 
« where, after having formed-many barricades,. 
and prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance, upon 
« the approach of the King's troops under Oe. 
4% neral Mill, who was uſed to the outlandiſh: 
<4 way of making war, we think it high time to 
put in practice that paſſive- obedience, in which 
« our party ſo much glories, and which I would 
+ adviſe them to ſtick to-for the future.“ 
Such was the end of this rebelhon ; which, 
in all probability, will not only tend to the 
ſafety of our conſtitution, but the preſervation 
af the game. | 
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NA Monday, January 2, 17 16. is 


Ne fe mulier extra virtutum cogitationes, extraque bel- 
lorum caſus putet, ipſis incipientis matrimonii auſpi- 
ciis admonetur, venire ſe Iaborum periculorumgue 
fociam, idem in pace, idem in pralio paſſuram 
auſuramque. Sic vi uendum, fic pereundum. 4 

Leſt the Woman ſhould think herſelf exempt from 
matters of courage, and the hazards of war, ſhe is 
put in mind, by the very marriage-rites, that ſhe 
15 to ſhare the ſame toils and 22 whether in 
r or war, and to live and die, with her 

uſband. * 4 


I T is with great ſatisfaction I obſepve, that the 
Women of our iſland, who are the moſt emi- 
nent for virtue and good ſenſe, are in thEintereſt 
of the preſent government. As the fair Sex very 
much recommend the cauſe they are engaged in, 
it would be no ſmall misfortune to a Sovereign, 
though he had all the male part of the nation on 
his fide, if he did not find himſelf King of the 
moſt beautiful half of his ſubjects. Ladies are 
always of great uſe tothe party they eſpouſe, and 
never fail to win over numbers to it. Lovers, ac- 
cording to Sir William Petty's computation, make 
at leaſt the third part of the ſenſible men of the 
Britiſh nation; and it has been an uncontroverted 
maxim in all ages, that, though a huſband is 
ſometimes a ſtubborn ſort of a creature, a lover 
is always at the devotion of his miſtreſs. By this 
means it lies in the power of every fine Woman, 

| | to 
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to ſecure at leaſt half a dozen able-bodied men 
to bis Majefty's ſervice. The female world are 
likewiſe indiſpenſably neceſſary in the beſt cauſes 
to manage the controverſial part of them, in 
which no man of tolerabte breeding is ever able 
to. refute them. Arguments out of a pretty 
mouth are unanſwerable. FRE | 
It is indeed remarkable that the inferior tribe 
of common Women, who are a diſhonour to 
their Sex, have, in moft reigns, been the pro- 
feſſed ſticklers for ſuch as have ated in oppoſi- 
tion to the true intereſt of the nation. The moſt 
numerous converts in King James's reign were 
particularly noted to be of this kind. I can 
ive no other reaſon for ſuch a behaviour, 
unleſs it be, that it is not for the advantage of 
theſe female adventurers the laws of the land 
ſhould take place, and that they know Bridewell 
is a part of our conſtitution. 
There are many reaſons the women 
of GreatsBritam mould be on the fide of the 
Free-Holder, and enemies to the perfon who 
would bring in arbitrary government and pa- 
pery. As there are ſeveral of our Ladies who 
amuſe themſelves in the reading of travels, 
they cannot but take notice what uncomfor- 
table lives thoſe of their own Sex lead, where 
paſſive-obedience is profeſſed and practiſed in 
its utmoſt perfection. In thoſe countries the 
men have no property but in their wives, 
* who are the flaves to flaves: Every married 
Woman being ſubject to a domeſtick tyrant, 
that requires from her the ſame vaſſalage which 
he pays to his Sultan. If the Ladies would 
ſeriouſly conſider the evil conſequences of 
arbitrary power, they would find, that it ſpoils 
the ſhape of the foot in China, where the bar- 


barous 
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barous politicks of the men ſo diminiſh-the baſis 
of the female figure, as to unqualify a Woman 


the Ball. Indies a widow, who: has any 


P 
the faithful. I need not fet forth the ill 'ufage, 


for an evening walk or a dance. In 


to her character, throws herſelf into the Flames 
of her huſband's funeral pile, to ſhew, forſooth, 
that ſhe is faithful and loyal to the m of 
her deceaſed Lord. In'Perfia the daughters of 


Eve, as they call them, are reckoned in the 


inventory of their goods and chattels: And it 
is a uſual thing when a man ſells a bale of ſilk, 
or a drove of camels, to toſs half a dozen 
Women into the bargain. Through all the 


dominions of the great Turk, a Woman thinks 


herſelf happy if the can but get the twelfth 
ſhare of a huſband, and is thought of no man- 


ner of uſe in the ereation, but to keep up a 


number of ſlaves for the commander of 


which the fair ones meet with in thoſe defpo- 
tick governments that lie nearer us. Every one 
hath heard of the ſeveral ways of locking up 


Women in Spain and [taly; where, if there is any 


power lodged in any of the Sex, it is not among 
the young and the beautiful; whom Nature 
ſeems to have formed for it, but among the od 


and withered matrons, known, by the frightful 


name of Gouvernantes and Duegnas. If a 

ſhould alledge the freedoms indulged to the 
French Ladies; he muſt own that thefe are 
owing. to the natural gallantry of the people, 
not to their form of government, which excludes 


by its very conſtitution every female from power, 


as naturally unfit to hold the ſceptre of that 
kingdom. | | | 
Women ought in reaſon to be no leſs averſe 


to popery than to arbitrary power. Some merry 


Aithors 
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Authors havepretended to demonſtrate, that the 
Roman Catholick religion could never ſpread in 
A nation, where Women would have more mo- 
„ 1 to expoſe their innocent liberties to 
2 Confeſſor. Others of the ſame turn have 
aſſured us, that the fine Britiſß complexion, 
which is ſo peculiar to our Ladies, would ſuffer 
very much from a fiſn- diet: And that a whole 
Lent would give ſuch a ſallowneſs to the cele- 
brated Beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce 
make them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France. 
I ſhall only leave to the ſerious confideration of 
my Country- Women the danger any of them 
might have been in, had popery been our national 
religion, of being forced by their relations to a 
ſtate of perpetual virginity. The moſt blooming 
toſt in the iſland might have been a Nun; 
and many a Lady, who is now a mother of 
ine children, condemned to a condition of 
life, diſagreeable to herſelf, and unprofitable-to 
the world. To this I might add the melan- 
choly objects they would be daily entertained 
with, of ſeveral fbghtly -men delivered over to 
an inviolable-celibacy. Let a young Lady ima- 
gine to herſelf the briſk embroidered Officer, who 
now makes love te her with fo agreeable an 
air, converted into a Monk; or the Beau, who 
now addreſſes himſelf to her in a full- bottomed 
wig, [diſtinguiſhed by a little bald pate covered 
with a black leather ſcull- cap. I forbear to 
mention many other objections, which the La- 
dies, who are no ſtrangers to the doctrines of 
popery, will eaſily recollect: Though I do not 
in the leaſt doubt, but thoſe I have already 
ſuggeſted will be ſufficient to perſuade my. fair 
Ieaders to be zealous in the Proteſtant cauſe. 
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The freedom and happineſs of our Britiſh 
Ladies is ſo ſingular, that it is a common fay- 
ing in foreign countries, If a bridge wete built 
© croſs the ſeas, all the Women in would 
© flock into England.” It has been obſerved, that 
the laws relating to them are ſo favourable, 
that one would think they themſelves had given 
votes in enacting them. All the honours and 
indulgencies of ſociety are due to them by our 
cuſtoms; and, by our conſtitution, they have 
all the privileges of Engliſb born ſubjects, with- 
out the burdens. T need not acquaint my fair 
fellow Free- Holders, that every man, whs is 
anxious for our ſacred and civil rights, is a 
champion in their cauſe; ſince we enjoy in 
common a religion agreeable to that reaſonable 
nature, of which we equally partake; and ſince, 
in point of property, our law makes no diſtinc- 
tion of Sexes. 

We may therefore juſtly expect from them 
that they will act in concert with us for the pre- 
ſervation of our laws and religion, which can- 
not ſubſiſt, but under the government of his 
preſent Majeſty ; and would neceſſarily be ſub- 
verted, under that of a perſon bred up in the 
moſt violent principles of popery and arbitrary 
power. Thus may the fair Sex contribute to 
fix the peace of a brave and generous people, 
who for many ages have diſdained to bear +4 
tyranny but theirs; and be as famous in hi 
tory, as thoſe illuſtrious matrons, who, in the 
infancy of Rome, recouciled the Romans and 
the Sabines, and united the two contending par- 
tics under their new King. | 
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Oni ſorietaturs nulla off gravior, nulla carior, 
gam ea que cum ca eft unicuigue noftrum : 
. cari ſunt parents, cari liberi, propingui, familiares : 
Sed omnes amnium caritates patria una complexa eff : 
Pro qua puls bonus dubitet mortem appetere, ſi ei fit 
prefuturus ß | 4 7 85 Cic. 

The ſtrongeſt contexion is that, which every man 

has with his country; which onires all the endear- 

ing relations of parents, children, kindred , and' 
- acquaintances and for whoſe ſervice What good 
man would not even dare to die? 


1 is no greater ſign of a general decay 
of Virtue in a nation, than a want of zeal 
in its inhabitants ſor the good of their country. 
This generous and publick-fpirited paſſion has 
been obſerved of late years to languiſh and grow 
cold in this our iſland; where a party of men 
have made it their buſineſs to repreſent it as chi- 
merical and romantick, to deſtroy in the minds 
of the people the ſenſe of national glory, and 
to turn into ridicule our natural and ancient 
allies, who are united tous by the common in- 
tereſts both of religion and policy. It may not 
therefore be unſeaſonable to recommend to this 
- preſent generation the practice of that virtue, 
for which their anceſtors were particularly fa- 
mous, and which is called“ The Love of one's 
Country.“ This Love to our Country, as a 
moral virtue, is a fixed ' diſpoſition of mind to 

| promote 
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romdte the Tafety, welfare, and teputatidn of 

| the ae Moore rm and of the 
conſtitution under which we are protected. Out 
obligation to this great duty may appear to ugs 
Bous ren de, n ET” 
In the firſt plate we may obſerve, that we are 
directed to it by one of choſe ſecret ſuggeſtions 
of Nature, which go under the name of Inſtinct, 
and which are never given it vain. As ſelf- love 
is an inftin& planted in us for the good and 
ſafety of each particular perfon, the Love of our 
Country is impreffed on dur minds for the hap- 
pineſs and preſervation of the community. This 


inſtin& is fo remarkable, that we find examples 


of it in thoſe who are born in the moſt uncom- 
fortable climates, or the worſt of governments. 
We read of an inhabitant of Nava Zembla, who, 
after having lived ſome time in Denmark, where 
he was clothed and treated with the utmoſt in- 
dulgence, took the firſt opportunity of making 
his eſcape, though with the hazard of his life, 
into his native regions of cold, poverty, and 
nakedneſs. We have an inftance of the ſame 
nature among the very Hottentots. One of theſe 
ſavages was brought into Exgland, taught our 
language, and in a great meaſure poliſhed out of 
his natural barbarity ; But upon being carried 
back to the Cape of Good Hope, where it was 
thought he might have been of advantage to our 
Engliſh traders, he mixed in a kind of tranſport 
with his countrymen, brutalized with them in 
their habit and manners, and would never again 
return to his foreign Acquaintance. I need not 
mention the common opinion of the Negroes in 
dur plantations, who have no other notion of a 
future ftate of happineſs, than that, after death, 
they ſhall be conveyed back to their native coun- 

| try. 
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try, The Siu are ſo remarkable for this paſſion, 
that it often turns to a diſeaſe, among them; for 
which there is a particular name in the German 
language, and which the French call * The diſ- 
© temper of the country :* For nothing is more 
uſual than for ſeveral of their common ſoldiers, 
who are liſted into a foreign ſeryice, to have ſuch 
Violent hankerings after their home, as to pine 
away even to death, unleſs they have a permiſ- 
Lon to return; which, on ſuch an occaſion, is 
generally granted them. I ſhall only add under 
this head, that ſince the Love of one's Country 
is natural to every man, any particular na- 
tion, who by falſe politicks ſhall endeavour to 
Ball or reſtrain it, will not be upon a level with 
S 5 N | | 
As this Love oſ our Country is natural to every 
man, fo it is likewiſe very reaſonable ; and that 
in the firſt place, becauſe it inclines us to be be- 
neficial to thoſe who are and ought to be dearer 
to us than any others, It takes in our families, 
relations, friends and acquainwnce, and, in ſhort, 
all whoſe welfare and ſecurity we are obliged to 
conſult, more than that of thoſe who are ſtrangers 
to us. For this reaſon it is the moſt ſublime and 
extenſive of all ſocial virtues : Eſpecially, if we 
\ conſider that it does not only promote the well- 
being of theſe who are our contemporaries, but 
likewiſe of their children and their poſterity. 
Hence it is that all caſuiſts are unanimous in de- 
termining, that when the good of the country 
interferes even with the life of the moſt beloved 
relation, deareſt friend, or greateſt benefactor, it 
is to be preferred without exception. 
Farther, though there is a benevolence due to 
all mankind, none can queſtion but a ſuperior 
degree of it is to be paid to a father, a wo vi 
a child, 
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a child. In the ſame manner, though our love 
ſhould reach to the whole ſpecies, a greater. 
proportion of it ſhould exert itſelf towards that 
community in which Providence has placed us. 
This is our proper ſphere of action, the province 
allotted to. us for the exerciſe of all our civil 
virtues, and in which alone we have opportuni- 
ties of expreſſing our will to mankind, I 
could not but be pleaſed, in the accounts of the 
late Perfian embaſly into France, with a parti- 
cular ceremony of the Ambaſlador ; who, every 
morning, before he went abroad, religiouſly 

ſaluted a turf of earth dug out of his on native 


. ſoil, to remind him, that in all the tranſactions 


of the day he was to think of his Country, and 
purſue its advantages. If, in the ſeveral dif- 
tricts and diviſions of the world, men would thus 
ſtudy the welfare of thoſe reſpective communi- 
ties; to which their power of doing good is 
limited, the whole race of reaſonable creatures 
would be happy, as far as the benefits of ſociety 
can make them ſo. At leaſt, we find ſo many 
bleſfings naturally flowing from this noble prin- 
ciple, that, in proportion as it prevails, every 
nation becomes a proſperous and flouriſhing 
ple. | J 
* may be yet a further recommendation of 
this particular virtue, if we conſider that na 
nation was ever famous for its morals, which 
was not at the ſame time remarkable for its 
publick ſpirit: Patriots naturally riſe out of a 
Spartan or Reman virtue: And there is no re- 
mark more common among the ancient Hiſto- 
rians, than that when the ſtate was corrupted 
with avarice and luxury, it was in danger of 


being betrayed, or ſold, 
C To 
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To the foregoing reaſons for the Love which 
- every good man' owes to his Country, we may 

add, that the actions, which are moſt celebrated 

in hiſtory, and which are read with the greateſt 

| admiration, areſuchas proceed fromthisprinciple. 
- The eſtabliſhing of good Jaws, the detecting of 

conſpiracies, the-cruſhing of ſeditions and re- 
bellions, the falling in battle, or the devoting 

of a man's ſelf to certain death for the ſafety of 
fellow-citizens, are actions that always warm 

the reader, and endear to him perſons of the 

remoteſt ages, and the moſt diſtant countries, 

And as actions, that proceed from the Love 

of one's Country, are more illuſtrious than any 

other in the records of time; ſo we find that 

thoſe perſons, who have been-eminent in other 
virtues, have been particularly diftinguiſhed by 

F this. It would be endleſs to produce examples 

of this kind out of Greet and Raman Authors. 

| To confinemyſelf therefore in ſo wide and beaten 
a field, I ſhall chooſe ſome inſtances from Holy 

Writ, which abounds in accounts of this na- 

ture, as much as any other hiſtory whatſoever. 

And this I do the more willingly, becauſe in ſome 

books lately written, I find it objected againſt 

revealed religion, that it does not inſpire the 

Love of one's Country. Here I muſt premiſe, 

that as the Sacred Author of our religion chiefly 

inculcated to the Fews thoſe parts of their duty 

wherein they were moſt defective, ſo there was 

no need of inſiſting upon this: The Jeu being 
remarkable for an Attachment to their own 

Country, even to the excluſion of all common 
humanity to ſtrangers, We ſee, in the beha- 

viour of this Divine Perſon, the practice of this 

virtue in conjunction with all others. He de- 


ferred working a miracle in the behalf of a Syre- 
Phænician 
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Phoenician woman, until he had declared his 
ſuperior good - will. to his own nation; and was 
prevailed upon to heal the daughter of a Roman 
centurieny by. hearing from the Zews, that he 
was one who loved their nation, and had built 
them a ſynagogue. But, to look out for no othet 
inſtance, what was ever 1 „than = 
lamentation over Jeruſalem, at his approach - 
to it, —— he had foretold the cruel 
and unjuſt treatment he was to meet with in that 
city! For he foreſaw the deſtruction which in 
a 2 years was to fall upon that People; a de- 
ſtruction not to be paralleled in any nation, from 
the beginning of the world to this day; and in 
the view of it melted into tears. His followers 
have in many places expreſſed the like ſentiments 
of affection for their Countrymen, among which 
none is more extraordinary than that of the great 
convert, who wiſhed he himſelf might be made 
a curſe, provided it might turn to the happineſs, 
of his nation; or as he words it,“ of his brethren, 
* and kinſmen who are Iſraelites.” This In- 
ſtance naturally brings to mind the ſame heroick 

temper of Soul in the great ui lawgiver, 
who would have devoted himſelf in the fame 
manner, rather than ſee his people periſh. It 
would indeed be difficult to hnd out any man of 
extraordinary piety in the ſacred writings, in 
whom this virtue in not highly conſpicuous, The 
reader however will excuſe me, if I take notice 
of one paſſage, becauſe it is a very fine one, 
and wants only a place in ſome polite Author of 
Greece or Rome, to have been admired and cele- 
brated, The King of Syria, lying ſick upon 
his bed, ſent Hazael one of his great officers 
to the Prophet Eliſba, to enquire of him whether 
he ſhould recover. The Prophet looked fo 
C 2 atten- 
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attentively on this meſſenger, that it put him 
into ſome confuſion; or to quote this beautiful 
circumſtance, and the whole narrative, in the 
pathetic language of the Scripture, * £;/ha ſet- 
tled his countenance ſtedfaſtly upon him, until 
© he was aſhamed: And Hazae! ſaid, why 

« weepeth my Lord? And he ſaid, becauſe I 
© know the evil that thou wilt do unto the chil- 
© dren of {ſrael: Their ſtrong holds wilt thou 
£ ſet on fire, and their men wilt thou lay with 
£ the ſword, and wilt daſh their children, and 
© rip up their women with child. And Ha- 
« zael ſaid, but what, is thy ſervant a dog, that 
© he ſhould do this great thing? And Eliſba 
© anſwered, the Lord hath ſhewed me, that thou 
£ ſhalt be King over Syria.” 

1 might enforce theſe reaſons for the Love of 
our Country, by conſiderations adapted to my 
readers, as they are Engliſhmen, and as by that 
means wn enjoy a purer religion, and'a more 

excellent form of government, than any other 

nation under Heaven, But being — that 
every one muſt look upon himſelf as indiſpen- 
tably obliged to the practice of a duty, which is 
recommended to him by ſo many arguments 
and examples, I ſhall only deſire the honeſt well - 
meaning reader when he turns his thoughts 
towards the publick, rather to conſider what op- 
portunities he has of doing good to his native 


Country, than to throw away his time in de- 


ciding the rights of Princes, or the like ſpecu- 
lations, which are ſo far beyond his reach. Let 
us leave theſe great points to the wiſdom of our 
legiſlature, and to the determination of thoſe, 
who are the proper judges of our conſtitution, 
We ſhall otherwiſe be liable to the juſt reproach 
which is caſt upon ſuch Chriſtians, as waſte their 
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les in the ſubtle. and intricate diſputes of 


religion, when they ſhould be practiſing the 


doctrine which it 4 — pry be my; right 
upon earth, any relying on the judgment of our 
moſt eminent Coed Divines, or indeed 
any certainty in human reaſon, our preſent 
Sovereign has an undoubted title to our duty 
and obedience. But ſuppoſing for argument's + 
ſake, that this right were doubtful, and that an 
Engliſhman could be divided in his opinion, as 
to the perſon to whom he ſhould pay his alle- 
iance: In this caſe, there is no queſtion, but 
the Love of his Country ought to caſt the ba- 
lance, and to determine him on that fide, which 
is moſt conducive to the welfare of his commu- 
nity. To bring this to our preſent cafe. A man 
muſt be deſtitute of common ſenſe, who is ca- 
pable of imagining that the Proteſtant religion 
could flouriſh under the government of a bi- 
gotted Roman- catholick, or that our civil rights 
could be protected dy one who has been trained 
up in the politicks of the moſt arbitrary prince 
in Europe, and who could not acknowledge his 
ratitude to his benefactor, by any remarkable 
inſtance, which would not be detrimental to the 
Britth nation. And are theſe ſuch deſirable bleſ- 
ſings, that an honeſt man would endeavour to 
arrive at them, through the confuſions of a civil 
war, and the blood of many thouſands of his 
fellow-ſubjeas? On the contrary, the argu- 
ments for our ſteady, loyal, and affectionate 
adherence to King GEoRGE, are ſo evident 
from this ſingle topic, that if every Briten, in- 
ſtead of aſpiring after private wealth or power, 
would ſincerely defire to make his country happy, 
his preſent Majeſty would not have a fingle 
malecontent in his whole dominions. 
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Fram enim aftringit, ron di al: vit Perjurium. Cic. 
Fraud, inſtead of leflening, Ephances ein. 


Ta time when ſo many of the King's s ſub⸗ 
jects preſent themſelves before their reſpec- 
tive Magiſtrates to take the Oaths required by 
law, it may not be improper to awaken in the 
minds of my readers. a due ſenſe of the engage- 
ments under which they lay themſelves. -1t is a 
melancholy — that there ſnould be 
ſeveral among us ſo hardened and deluded, as to 
think an Oath a proper ſubject for a jeſt; and 
to make this, which is one of the moſt ſolemn 
acts of religion, an occaſion. of mirth. Yet 
ſuch is the depravation of our manners at pre- 
ſeat, that nothing is more frequent than to hear 
profligate men ridiculing, to the beſt of their 
abilities, theſe ſacred pledges of their duty and 
allegiance; and endeavouring to be witty upon 
themſelves, for daring to prevaricate with God 
and man. A poor conceit of their own, Or a 
quotation out of Hudibras, ſhall make them 
treat with levity an obligation wherein their 
{ſafety and welfare are concerned both as to this 
world and the next. Ralleiy of this nature is 
enough to make the hearer tremble, As thele 
miſcreants ſeem to glory in the profeſſion of the'r 
impiety, there is no man, who has any regard 
to his duty, or even to his reputation, that can 
appear in their defence. But if there are others 
ot 
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of a more ſerious turn, who join with us deli- | 


berately in theſe religious profeſſtons of Joyalty 
to our Sovereign, with any private ſalvos or eva- 
fions, they would do well to conſider thoſe max- 
ims, in which all caſuiſts are agreed, who have 
gained any eſteem for their learning, judgment, 
or morality. Theſe have unanimouſly determined 
that an Oath is always to be taken in the ſenſe 


of that authority which impoſes it: Andthat thoſe - 


whoſe hearts do not concur with their lips in 
the form of theſe publick proteſtations; or who 

have any mental reſerves, -or who take an Oath 
againſt their conſciences, upon any motive what- 
ſoever; or with a deſign to break it, or repent of 
it; are guilty of Perjury. Any of theſe or the like 
circumſtances, inſtead of alleviating the crime, 
make it more hainous, as they are premeditated 
frauds (which it is the chief deſign of an Oath wo 
prevent) and the moſt flagrant inſtances of inſin- 
cerity to men, and irreverence to their Maker. 
For this reaſon, the Perjury of a man, who takes 


an Oath, with an intention to keep it, and is af- 


terwards ſeduced to the violation of it, (though a 


cfime not to be thought of, without the greateſt 
horror) is yet, in ſome reſpects, not quite fo black 
as the Perjury abovementioned. It is indeed a very 
unhappy token of the great corruption of our 
manners, that there ſhould be any ſo inconſiderate 


among us, as to ſacrifice the ſtanding and effential 


duties of morality to the views ol politicks; and 
that, as, in my laſt Paper, it was not unſeaſon- 
able to prove the love of our country to be a 
virtue, ſo in this there ſhould be any occaſion 
to ſhew that Perjury is a Sin. But it is our miſ- 


fortune to live in an age when ſuch wild and 


unnatural doctrines have prevailed among ſome 
of our fellow - ſubjects, that if one looks into their 
C 4 ſchemes 
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ſchemes of government, they ſeem, according 
as they are in the humour, to believe that a 
Sovereign is not to be reſtrained by his Corona- 
tion-Oath, or his people by their Oaths of alle- 
giance: Or to repreſent them in a plainer light 
in ſome reigns they are both for a power and an 
obedience that is unlimited, and in others are 
for retrenching within the narroweſt bounds, 


both the authority of the Prince and the allegi- 


ance of the Subject. | 

Nov the guilt of Perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, 
that it was always reckoned amongſt the greateſt 
crimes, by thoſe who were only governed by 
the light of Reaſon: The inviolable obſerving 
of an Oath, like the other practical duties of 
chriſtianity, is a part of natural religion. As 
reaſon is common to all mankind, the dictates 
of it are the ſame through the whole ſpecies : 
And fince every man's own heart will tell him 
that there can be no greater affront to the Deity, 
whom he worſhips, than to appeal to him with 
an intention to deceive; nor a greater injuftice 
to men, than to betray them by talſe aſſurances; 
it is no wonder that Pagans and Chriſtians, In- 
fidels and Believers, ſhould concur in a point 
wherein the honour of the Supreme Being, and 
the welfare of ſociety are ſo highly concerned. 
For this reaſon, Pythagoras, to his firſt precept of 
honouring the immortal gods, immediately ſub- 
joins that of paying veneration to an Oath. We 
may ſee the reverence which the Heathens ſhewed 
to theſe ſacred and ſolemn engagements, from 
the inconveniences which they often ſuftered, ra- 
ther than break through them. We have frequent 
inſtances of this kind in the Roman common- 
wealth; which, as it has been obſerved by ſeve- 


ral eminent Pagan writers, very much excelled 
| all 
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all other Pagan governments in the practice of 
virtue. How far they exceeded, in this particu- - 
lar, thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, and 
indeed of Natural Religion, the Jeſuits, may 
appear from their abhorrence of every thing that 
looked like a fraudulent or mental evaſion. Of 
this I ſhall only produce the following inſtance. 
Several Romans, who had been taken priſoners 
by Hanmbal, were releaſed, upon obliging them- 
ſelves by an Oath to return again to his camp. 
Among theſe there was one, who, thinking to 
elude the Oath, went the ſame day back to the' 
, camp, on pretence of having forgot ſomething. 
But this prevarication was ſo ſhocking to the 
Roman Senate, that they ordered him to be ap- 
prehended, and delivered up to Hannibal. | 

We may farther ſee the juſt ſenſe the Heathens 
had of the crime of Perjury, from the penaltics 
which they inflicted on the perſons guilty of it. 
war gry among the Sqthians was a capital crime; 
and among the Egyptians alſo was puniſhed with 
death, as Diodorus Siculus relates, who obſerves 
that an offender of this kind is guilty of thoſe 
two crimes (wherein the malignity of Perjury 
truly conſiſts) a failing in his reſpe to the Di- 
vinity, and in his faith towards men. It is 
unneceſſary to multiply inſtances of this nature, 
which may be found in almoſt every Author who 
has written on this ſubject. 

If men, who had no other guide but their 
reaſon, conſidered an Oath to be of ſuch a tre- 
mendous nature, and the violation of it to be ſo 
great a crime; it ought to make a much deeper 
impreſſion upon minds enlightened by revealed 
religion, as they have more exalted notions of the 
Divinity. A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo 
poor in his attributes, ſo ſtinted in his knowledge, 
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goodneſs, or „that a Pagan might hope to 
conceal his Perjury — or — to 
provoke him, ſhould he be diſcovered, or ſhould 
he provoke him, not to be puniſhed by him. Nay, 
he might have produced examples of falſhood 
and Perjury in the Gods themſelyves, to whom he 
appealed. But as revealed religion has given us 
a more juſt and clear idea of the Divine — 
he, whom we appeal to, is truth itſelf, the 
great ſearcher of bearts, who will not let fraud 
and falſhood go unpuniſhed, or hold him guilt- 
leſs that taketh his name in vain.” And as with 
regard to the Deity, ſo likewiſe with regard to 
man, the obligation of an Oath is ſtronger upon 
Chriſtians than upon any other part of mankind 
and that becauſe-charity, truth, mutual confi- 
dence, and all other ſocial duties are carryed 
to greater beights, and enforced with ſtronger 
motives by the principles of our religion. 
Perjury, with relation to the Oaths which 
are at preſent required of us, has in it all the 
aggravating circumſtances, which can attend that 
crime. We take them before the Magiſtrates of 
publick juſtice; are reminded by the ceremony, 
that it is a part of that obedience which we 
learn from the goſpel; expreſly diſavow all 
evaſions and mental reſervations whatfoever ; 
appeal to Almighty God for the integrity of our 
hearts, and only deſire him to be our helper, 
as we fulfil the Oath we there take in his pre- 
ſence. I mention theſe circumſtances, to which 
ſeveral other might be added, becauſe it is a re- 
ceived doctrine among thoſe, who have treated 
of the nature of an Oath, that the greater the 
ſolemnities are which attend it, the more they 
aggravate the violation of it. And here what 
muſt be the ſucceſs that a man can hope for, who. 
; turns 
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turns a rebel, after having diſclaimed the divine 
aſſiſtance, but upon'condition of being a faith, 
ful and loyal fubje& ? he firft of all defires that 
God may help him, as he ſhall keep his Oath, 
and afterwards hopes to proſper in an enterpriſe, 
which is the direct breach of it. 

ince therefore Perjury, by the common ſenſe 
of mankind, the reaſon of the thing, and from 
the whole tenor of Chriſtianity, is a crime of ſo 
flagitious a nature, we cannot be too careful in 
avoiding every approach towards it. | 

The virtue of the ancient Athentans is very 
remarkable in the caſe of Euripides. This great 
tragick poet, though famous for the morality of 
his plays, had introdueed a perſon, who, being 
reminded of an Oath he had taken, replyed © L 
© {wore with my mouth, but not with my heart.“ 
The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience 
in an uproar; made Socrates (though an intimate 
friend of the poet) go out of the theatre with in- 
dignation; and gave ſo great offence, that he 
was publickly accuſed, and brought upon his 
trial, as one who had ſuggeſted an evaſion of 
what they thought the moſt holy and indiſſoluble 
bond of human fociety. So jealous were theſe: 
virtuous heathens of any the ſmalleſt hint that. 
might open a way to Perjury. .- 

And here it highly imports us to confider, that 
we do not only break our Oath of allegiance hy 
actual rebellion, but by all thoſe other methods 
which have a natural and manifeſt tendency to- 
it, The guilt may lie upon a man, where the 
penalty cannot take hold of him. Thoſe who 
ſpeak irreverently. of the perſon to whom they 
have ſworn allegiance; who endeavour: to alie-- 
nate from him the hearts of his ſubjects; or to- 
inſpire the people with: diſaffection to his go- 

, vernment, 
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vernment, cannot be thought to be true to the 
Oath they have taken. And as for thoſe, who by 
concerted falſhoods and deſamations endeavour 
to blemiſh his character, or weaken his autho- 
rity, they incur the complicated guilt both of 
Slander and Perjury. The moral crime is com- 
pleated in ſuch offenders, and there are only 
accidental circumſtances wanting, to work it up 
for the cognizance of the law. 

Nor is it ſufficient for a man, who has given 
theſe ſolemn aſſurances to his Prince, to forbear 
the doing him any evil, unleſs at the ſame time 
be do him all the good he can in his proper 
ſtation of life. ; 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to 
diſcover itſelf in all the inſtances of zeal and 
affection to our Sovereign: And if we carefully 
examine the duty of that allegiance which we 
pledge to his Majeſty, by the Oaths that are 
tendered to us, we ſhall find that We do not 
* only renounce, refuſe, and abjureany allegiance - 
© or obedience to the Pretender, but fwear to 
defend King George to the utmoſt of our power, 
* againſt all traiterous conſpiracies and attempts 
< whatſoever, and to diſcloſe and make known, 
© to his Majeſty all treaſons and traiterous con- 
< ſpiracies, which we ſhall know to be againſt him. 

Toconclude; as among thoſe who have bound 
themſelves by theſe ſacred obligations, the actual 
traitor or rebel is guilty of Perjury in the eye of 
the law; the ſecret promoter or well-wiſherof the 
cauſe is ſo before the tribunal of conſcience. 
And though I ſhould be unwilling to pronounce 
the man who is indolent, or indifterent in the 
cauſe of his Prince, to be abſolutely perjured ; I 
may venture to affirm, that he falls very ſhort of 
that allegiance to which he is obliged by 9 

pon 
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Upon the whole we may be aſſured, that in a 
nation which is tied down by ſuch religious and 
ſolemn engagements, the peoples loyalty will 
keep pace with their _— and that in pro- 
portion as they are ſincere Chriſtians, they will 
be faithful Subjects. | | 
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Veritas pluribus modis infrata : Prinũm inſcitiã rei- 
public; ut aliens; mox libidine afſentandi, aut 
rurſas odio adverſus dominanter. Obtrectatio K 
livor pronis auribus accipiuntur : quippe adulationi 
fadum crimen ſervitutis, malignitati falſa ſpecies 
libertatis ine. Tacit. Hiſtor. 1. 1. 


Truth is infringed ſeveral ways; either through 
ignorance of publick affairs, the luſt of flattery, 
or hatred of the Government, We liſten with 
pleaſure to envy and detraction, becauſe flattery | 
is the vice of ſlaves, but malignity carries with it 
the falſe appearance of li . | 


* RE is no greater ſign of a bad cauſe, 
than when the patrons of it are reduced to 
the neceſſity of making uſe of the moſt wicked ar- 
tifices to ſupport it. Of this kind are the falſhoods 
and calumnies, which are invented and ſpread 
abroad by the enemies to our King and Country. 
This fpirit of malice and flander does not diſ- 
cover itſelf in any inſtances ſo ridiculous, as in 
thoſe, by which ſeditious Men endeavour to de- 
preciate his Majeſty's perſon and family; without 
conſidering that his court at Hanover was 3 ; 
| | allowe 
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allowed to be one of the politeſt in Europe, and 
that before he became our King, he was reckoned. 
amongſt the greateſt Princes of Chriſlendum. 

But the moſt glorious of his Majeſty's prede- 
ceſſors was treated after the ſame manner. Upon 
that Prince'sfirſt arrival, the ineonſiderable party, 
who then laboured — make om cons to the 
people, out, that he brought with him 
twenty — Eaptlanders, elothed in the ſkins 
of bears, all of their own killing ; and that they- 
mutinied beeauſe they had not been regaled with 
a bloody battle within two days after their land- 

ing. He was no ſooner on the Throne, than 
thoſe, who had contributed to place him there, 
finding that he had made ſome changes at court 
which were not to their humour, endeavoured 
to render him unpopular by miſrepreſentation 
of his perſon, his character, and his actions. 
They found that his Noſe had a reſemblance 
to that of Ouver Crommuell, and clapt him on a 
huge pair of muſtachoes to frighten his people 
with: his mercy was fear; his juſtice was 
eruelty; his temperance, oeconomy, prudent 
behaviour, and application to buſineſs, were 
Dutch virtues ; and ſuch as we had not been uſed 
to in our Exgliſß Kings. He did not fight a 
battle, in which the Tories did not ſlay double 
the number or what he had Joſt in the field, nor 
ever raiſed a ſiege or gained a victory, which 
did not coſt more than it was worth. In ſhort, he 
was contriving the ruin of his Kingdom; and 
in order to it advanced Dr. Tillotſon to the higheſt 
ſtation of the Chureh, my Lord Sommers of the 
Law, Mr. Aontague of the Treaſury, and the 
Admiral at Ia Hague of the Fleet. Such were 
the calumnies of the party in thoſe times, which 
we ſee fo faithfully copied out by men = the 
b me 
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ſame principles under the Reign of his preſent 


— ſchemes of theſe Gentlemen are the moſt 
abſurd and contradictory to common ſenſe, the 
means by which they are promoted muſt be of 
the ſame nature. Nothing but weakneſs and 
folly can diſpoſe Engliſhmen and Prote/lants to the: 
intereſts of a Poprſh. Pretender : And the ſame 
abilities of Mind will naturally qualify his ad- 
herents to ſwallow the moſt palpable and noto- 
rious falſhoods. Their ſelf- intereſted and de - 
ſigning leaders cannot deſire a more ductile and 
eaſy people to work upon. How long was it be- 
fore many of this ſimple deluded tribe were 
brought to believe, that the Highlanders were a, 
generation of men that could be conquered! The 
rabble of the party were inſtructed to look upon, 
them as ſo many Giants and Saracens; and were 
very much ſurpriſed. to find that every one of 
them had not with his broad ſword mowed down; 
at leaſt a ſquadron of the King's forces. There. 
were not only publick rejoicings in the camp at 
Perth, but likewiſe many private congratulations 
nearer us, among thefe well-wifhers to their 
Country, upon the victories of their friends at 
Pre/ln ; which continued till the Rebels made 
their folemn Cavalcade from Higięgate. Nay, 
there were then ſome of theſe wiſe partiz ans, 
who concluded, the government had hired two 
or three hundred hale Men, who looked like fox- 
hunters, to be bound and pinioned, if not to be: 
executed, as repreſentatives of the pretended cap- 
tives. Their victories in Scotland have been in- 
numerable; and no longer ago than laſt week, 
they gained a very remarkable one, in which the: 
Highlanders cut off all the Dutch forces to a man; 
and afterwards diſguiiog themſelves in, their. 

| habits, 
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habits, came up as friends to the King's troops, 
and put them all to the ſword. This ſtory had 
a great run for a day or two; and I believe one 
might ſtill find out a whiſper among their ſecret 
Intelligence, that the Duke of Mar is actually 


upon the road to Londen, if not within two days 
march of the town. I need not tak e notice that 
their ſucceſſes in the battle of Dunblain are mag- 
nified among ſome of them to this day; though 
a Tory may very well ſay with King Pyrrhus, 
© that ſuch another victory would undo them. 

But the moſt fruitful ſource of falſhood and 
calumny, is that which, one would think, ſhould 
be the leaſt apt to produce them; I mean a pre- 
tended concern for the ſafety of our eſtabliſned 
religion. Were theſe people as anxious for the 
doctrines which are eſſential to the Church of 
England, as they are for the nominal diſtinction 
of adhering to its intereſts, they would know, 
that the fincere obſervation of publick Oaths, 
allegiance to their King, ſubmiſſion to the Bi- 
ſhops, zeal againſt Popery, and abhorrence of 


Rebellion, are the great points that adorn the 


character of the Church of England, and in 


which the Authors of the Reformed religion in 


this nation have always gloried. We juſtly re- 
proach the Jeſuits, who have adapted all Chriſ- 
tianity to temporal and political views, for 
maintaining a poſition ſo repugnant to the laws 
of Nature, Morality. and Religion, that evil 
may be committed for the ſake of good, which 
may ariſe from it. But we cannot ſuppoſe even 
this principle, (as bad a one as it is) ſhould in- 
fluence thoſe perſons, - who, by fo many abſurd: 
and monſtrous falſhoods, endeavour to delude 
men into a belief of the danger of the Church, 


If there be any relying on the ſolemn W 
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of a Prince, famed for keeping his word, con- 
ſlant in the publick exerciſes of our religion, and 
determined in the maintenance of our laws, we 
have all the aſſurances that can be given to us, 
for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed Church under 
his Government. When a leading man therefore 
begins to grow apprehenſive for the Church, you 
may be ſure that he is either in danger of loſing 
a place, or in deſpair of getting one. It is pleaſant 
on theſe occaſions, to £ a notorious profligate 
ſcized with a concern for his religion, and con- 
verting his ſpleen into zeal. "Theſe narrow and 
ſelfiſh views have ſo great an influence in this 
cry, that, among thoſe who call themſelves the 
landed intereſt, there are ſeveral of my fellow 
Free-Holders, who always fancy the Church in 
danger upon the riſing of bank-ſtock. But the 
{landing abſurdities, without the belief of which 
no man is reckoned a ſtanch Churchman, are, 
that there is a Calve's-head Club ; for which 
(by the way) ſome pious Tory has made ſuitable 
hymns and Devotions : That there is a confede- 
racy among the greateſt part of the Prelates to de- 
ſtroy Epiſcopacy ; and that all, who talk againſt 
Popery, are Preſbyterians in their Hearts, The 
emiſſaries of the party are ſo diligent in ſpreading 
ridiculous fictions of this kind, that at preſent, 
if we may credit common report, there are ſeve- 
ral remote parts of the Nation in which it is 
firmly believed, that all the Churches in London 
are ſhut up; and that if any Clergyman walks 
the ſtreet in his habit, it is ten to one but he is 
knocked down by ſome ſturdy ſchiſmatick. 
We may obſerve upon this occaſion, that there 
are many particu;ar falſhoods ſuited to the parti- 
cular climates and latitudes in which they are 
publiſned, according as the ſituation of the place 
makes 
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makes them leſs liable to diſcovery : There is 
many a lye, that will not thrive. within a hun- 
dred miles of London: Nay, we often find a lye 
born in Southwark, that dies the fame day on this 
fide the water: and ſeveral produced in the 
loyal ward of Port-ſoken of fo feeble a make, as 
not. to bear carriage to the Royal Exchange, 
However as the mints of calumny are perpetu- 
ally at work, there are a great number of curious 
inventions iſſued out from time to time, which 
grew current among the. party, and circulate 
through the whole kingdom. | 

As the defign of this Paper is not to exaſperate, 
but to undeceive my countryinen, let me deſire 
them to conſider the many inconveniencies they 
bring upon themſelves by theſe mutual inter- 
courſes of eredulity and falſhood. I ſhall only 
remind the credulous of the ſtrong deluſion they 
have by this means been led into the greateſt part 
of their lives. Their hopes have been kept up 
- a ſucceſſion- of lies for near thirty Years, 

ow many perſons have ſtarved in expectation 
of thoſe profitable employments which were pro- 
miſed them by the authors of theſe forgeries ! 
How many of them have died with great regret, 
when they thought they were within a month of 
enjoying the ineſtimable bleſſings of a popiſh and 
arbitrary reign |! 

I would therefore adviſe this blinded ſet of 
men, not to give credit to thoſe perſons, by 
whom they have been ſo often footed and impoſed 
upon; but on the contrary to think it an affront 
to their parts, when they hear from any of them 
ſuch accounts, as they would not dare to tell 
them, but upon the preſumption that .they are 
idiots. Or it their zeal for the cauſe ſhall diſpoſe 
them to be credulous in any points that are fa-/ 
51 vourable 
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vourable to it, I would beg of them not to ven- 
ture wagers upon the truth of them: And in 
this preſent conjuncture, by no means to ſell out 
of the ſtocks upon any news they ſhall hear 
from their good friends at Perth. As theſe party 
fictions are the proper ſubje&s of mirth and 
laughter, their deluded believers are only to be 


treated with pity or contempt. But as for thoſe 


incendiaries of figure. and diſtinction, who are 
the inventors and publiſhers of ſuch groſs falſ- 
hoods and calumnies, they cannot be regarded 


by others, but with the utmoſt deteſtation and 


abhorrence; nor, one would think, by themſelves, 
without the greateſt remorſe and compunction 
of heart; when they conſider, that in order to 
give a ſpirit to a deſperate cauſe, they have, by 
their falſe and treacherous Inſinuations and re- 


ports betrayed ſo many of their friends into their 


own deſtruction, 


LE EY ES EARS EAR EARYE® 


Nes Monday, January 16. 
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Ad veniet qui weſtra dies muliebribus armis 


Verba reazrgue! it. Virg. En. 11, ver. 687. 


Here ceaſe thy vaunts, and own my victory; 
A voman- warrior was too ſtrong for thee, 
DRxYD Ex. 


Have heard that ſeveral Ladies of diſtinction, 


upon the reading of my fourth Paper, are 
ſtudying methods how to make themſelves uſeful 
to the public. One has a deſign of keeping an 
open tea · table, where every man ſhall be wel- 
ä | come 
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come that is a friend to King George, Another 


is for ſetting up an aſſembly ſor Baſſet, here 
none ſhall be admitted to punt, that have not 


taken the Oaths. A third is upon an invention 
of a dreſs which will put every Tory Lady out 
of countenance : I am not informed of the par- 
ticulars, but am told in general, that ſhe has 
contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting of 
her commode; ſo that it will be impoſſible for any 
woman, that is diſaffeted, to be in the faſhion. 
Some of them are of opinion that the fan may 
be made uſe of, with good ſucceſs againſt Po- 
pery, by exhibiting the corruptions ofthe Church 
of Rome in various figures; and that their ab- 


horrence of the ſuperſtitious uſe of beads may 


be very aptly expreſſed in the make of a pearl 


necklace. As for the civil part of our conſti- 
tution, it is unanimouſly agreed among the 
leaders of the Sex, that there is no glory in 
making a man their ſlave, who has not naturally 
a paſſion for liberty; and to diſallow of all pro- 
feſſions of paſſive obedience, but from a Lover 
to his Miſtreſs. ; 

It happens very luckily for the intereſt of the 
Whigs, that their very enemies acknowledge the 
fineſt women of Great-Britain to be of that 
party. The Tories are forced to borrow their 
toſts from their antagoniſts ; and can ſcarce 
find beauties enow of their own fide, to ſup- 
ply a ſingle round of Octoler. One may, in- 
deed, ſometimes diſcover, among the malignants 
of the Sex, a face that ſeems to have been 
naturally deſigned for a Whig Lady: But then 
it is ſo of en fluſhed with rage, or ſoured with 
diſappointments, that one cannot but be trou- 
bled to ſee it thrown away upon the Owner. 
Would the pretty malecontent be * to 

ove 
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love her King and Country, it would diffuſe a 
chearfulneſs through all her features, and give 


her quite another air. I would therefore adviſe 
theſe my gentle Readers, as they conſult the 


ood of their faces, to forbear frowning upon 
yaliſts, and pouting at the Government. In 
the mean time, what may we not hope from a 
cauſe, which is recommended by the allurement 
of beauty, and the force of truth ! It is therefore 
to be hoped that every fine woman will make 
this laudable uſe of her charms; and that ſhe 
may not want to be frequently reminded of this 
great duty, I will only defire her to think of her 
country every time ſhe looks in her glaſs. 

But becauſe it is impoſſible to preſcribe ſuch 
rules, as ſhall be ſuitable to the ſex in general, 
I ſhall conſider them under their ſeveral diviſions 
of Maids, Wives, and Widows. 

As for Virgins, who are unexperienced in the 
wiles of men, they would do well to conſider 
how little they are to rely on the faith of Lovers, 
who in leſs than a year hn broken their alle- 
giance to their lawful Sovereign; and what 
credit is to be given to the vows and proteſtations 
of ſuch who ſhew themſelves ſo little afraid of 
Perjury. Beſides, what would an innocent 
young Lady think, ſhould ſhe marry a man 
without examining his principles, and afterwards 
find herſelf got with child by a Rebel? 

In the next place, every wife ought to anſwer 
for her man. If the huſband be engaged in a 
ſeditious Club, or drinks myſterious healths, or 
be frugal of his candles on a rejoicing night, let 
her look to him, and keep him out of harms way; 
or the world will be apt to ſay, ſhe has a mind 
to be a Widow before her time. She ought in 
ſuch caſes ro exert the authority of the curtain- 
| lecture; 
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diſpoſition, to tame him, as they do birds of 
prey, by dinning him in the ears all night long. 
Widows may be ſuppoſed Women of too good 
ſenſe not to diſcountenance all practices, that 
have a tendency to the deſtruction of mankind, 
Beſides they have a greater intereſt in property 
than either Maids or Wives, and do not hold 
their jointures by the precarious tenure of por- 
tions and Pin-money : ſo that it is as unnatu- 
ral for a Dowager, as a Free-Holder, to be an 
enemy to our conſtitution, - 
As nothing is more inſtructive than examples, 
I would recommend to the peruſal of our Britiſb 
Virgins the ſtory of Clelia a Roman ſpinſter, 


whoſe behaviour 1s repreſented, by all their hiſto- 


_ rians, as one of the chief motives that diſcou- 
raged the Targuins from proſecuting their attempt 
to regain the throne, from whence they had 
been expelled. Let the married woman reflect 
upon the glory acquired by the wife of Corio- 
lanus, who, when her huſband, after long exile, 
was returning into his country with fire and 
ſword, diverted him from ſo cruel and unnatural 
an enterpriſe. And let thoſe who have cut-lived 
their huſbands never forget their country-woman 

_ widow Beoadiaa, who headed her troops in 
perſon againſt the invaſion of a Roman army, 
and encouraged them with this memorable ſay- 
ing, I, who am a woman, am reſolved upon 

victory or death: but as for you who are men, 
© you may, if you pleaſe, chooſe life and flavery.? 

hut I do not propoſe to our Britiſb Ladies, that 
they ſhould turn Amazons in the ſervice of their 
Sovereign, nor ſo much as Jet their nails grow 
for the defence of their country. The men will 
take the work of the field oft their hands, * 
ew 
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ſhew the world that Eugliſh valour cannot be 
matched, when it is animated by Engliſh beauty. 
I do not however diſapprove the project which 
is now on foot for a FEMALE AsSOCIATION $ 
and, ſince I hear the fair confederates cannot 
agree among themſelves upon a form, ſhall 
preſume to lay before them the following rough 
draught, to be corrected or improved, as they 
in their wiſdom ſhall think fit. 


6 W E the Conſorts, Relicts, and Spinſters of 
« VF the iſle of Great-Britam, whoſe names 
© are under written, being moſt paſſionately of- 
fended at the falſhood and perfidiouſneſs of 
© certain faithleſs men, and at the lukewarmth 
© and indifference of others, have entered into a 
voluntary aſſociation for the good and ſafety 
© of our conſtitution. And we do hereby en- 
gage ourſelves to raiſe and arm our vaſſals for 
© the ſervice of his Majeſty King George, and 
© him to defend with our tongues and hearts, 
* our eyes, eye-laſhes, favourites, lips, dimples, 
and every other feature, whether natural or 
© acquired. We promiſe publickly and openly 
to avow the loyalty of our principles in every 
* word we ſhall utter, and every patch we 
* ſhall ſtick on. We do farther promiſe, to 
* annoy the enemy with all the flames, darts 
© and arrows with which nature has armed us; 
never to correſpond with them by figh, ogle, 
© or billet-doux ; not to have any intercourſe 
© with them either in ſnuff or tea; nor to ac- 
© cept the civility of any man's hand, who is 
© not ready to uſe it in the defence of his country. 
We are determined in ſo good a cauſe to en- 
dure the greateſt hardſhips and ſeverities, if. 
© there ſhould be occaſion ; and even to wear 
| the 
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© the manufacture of our country, rather than 
< appear the friends of a foreign intereſt in the 
< richeſt French brocade. And forgetting all 
© private feuds, jealouſies and animoſities, we 
© do unanimouſly oblige ourſelves, by this our 
© aſſociation, to ſtand and fall by one another, 
= lo al and faithful. liſters, and fellow- 
| 8 ' _ : | | | | 
B. This aſſociation will be lodged at Mr. 


Moetteux's, where attendance will be given to the 
| ſubſcribers, who are to be ranged in their reſpec- 
tive columns, as Maids, Wives, and Widows. 


0 exfilia gui dant prava cautis hominibus, 
E. perdunt operam, O deridenter turpiter. | 
| Phædr. Fab. 25.1.1, 


They, who give bad advice to the prudent, not only 
e loſe their labour, but expoſe themſelves to contempt. 


1 _ I have already ſeen, in The Town 
| Talk, a letter from a celebrated Engliſb- 


man to the Pretender, which is indeed an excel- t 

lent anſwer to his declaration, the title of this V 

Paper obliges me to publiſh the following piece, ] 

which conliders it in different lights. 

: ſi 

The Declaration of the Free-Holders of Great- WM le 
Britain, in anſwer to that of the Pretender. tl 


N E, by the mercy of God, Free-Holders o d. 

Great- Britain, to the Popiſh Pretender, K 

who ſtiles himſelf King of Scetland and . Ye 
al 
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and Defender of our faith, Dz#rance. Having 
ſeen a libel, which you have lately publiſhed: 


. againſt the King and people of theſe realms 


under the title of a DECLARATION, 'we,. in 
juſtice to the ſentiments of our own hearts, 
have thought fit to return you the following 
anſwer; wherein we ſhall endeavour to reduce 
to method the ſeveral particulars, which you 
have contrived to throw together with much ma- 

lice, and no leſs confuſion. 6.069" Hate 4 
We believe you ſincere in the firſt part of your 
Declaration, where you own it would be a great 
ſatisfaction to you to be placed upon the throne: 
our endeavours :- But you diſcourage us from 
making uſe of them, by declaring it to be your: 
right * both by the Laws of God and man. As 
for the Laws of God, we ſhould think ourſelves 
great tranſgreſſors of them, ſhould we for your 
fake rebel againſt a Prince, who, under God, 
is the moſt powerful Defender of that religion 
which we think the moſt pleaſing to him: And 
as for the Laws of Man, we conceive thoſe to 
he of that _ which have been e from 
time to time for near thi s paſt, againſt 

you and your — by the — of 
this kingdom. | N | 
You afterwards. proceed to invectives againſt 
the royal family: Which we do affure you is a 
very unpopular topick, except to your few de- 
luded friends among the rabble. + | 
You call them Aliens to our Country, not con- 
ſidering that King George has lived above a year 
longer in England than ever you did. You fay 
they are diſtant in blood, whereas no body ever 
doubted that King George is great grandſon to 
King James the firſt, though many believe that 
you are not ſon. to King James the ſecand. 
'"> TIM Belides, 
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Beſides, all the world acknowledges he is the 
neareſt to our crown of. the Proteſtant blood, of 


which you cannot have one drop in your veins, 


unleſs you derive it from fuch parents as you 


don't care for owning. 2 05 | 
. Your next argument againſt the royal fa- 
mily, is, that they are Strangers to our Lan- 


guage: But they muſt be Strangers to the Briti/h 


court who have told you ſo. However you muſt 
know, that we plain Men ſhould prefer. a King 
who was a Stranger to our language, before one 


who is a Stranger to our Laws and Religion: 


for we could never endure French ſentiments, 
though delivered in our native dialect ; and 
ſhould abhor an arbitrary Prince, though he 
tyrannized over us in the fineſt Zng/þ that ever 
was ſpoken. For theſe reaſons, Ser, we cannot 
bear the thought of hearing a man, that has been 
bred up in the politicks of Letuis the fourteenth, 


talk intelligibly from the Britiſb throne ; eſpe- 


cially when we conſider, however he may boaſt 
of his ſpeaking Engliſb, he ſays his prayers in an 
unknown tongue. bbs 
Wie come now to the grievances for which 
in your- opinion, we ought to take up arms 
againſt our preſent Sovereign. The greateſt you 
feem to inſiſt upon, and which is moſt in the 
mouths gf your party, is the union of the two 
Kingdoms; for which his Majeſty ought moſt 
certainly to-be depoſed, becauſe it was made un- 
der the reign of her, whom you call your Dear 
Siſter of glorious. memory. Other grievances 
which you hint at under his Majeſty's admi- 
niſtration, are, the murder of King Charles the 
firſt, who was beheaded before Ki George 
was born; and the ſufferings of King Charles the 
ſecond, which perhaps his preſent Majeſty os 
no 
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not wholly clear himſelf of, becauſe he came 
into the world a day before his reſtoration. 
As on the other fide you arraigu his preſent 
Majeſty by this moſt extraordinary retroſpect, 
on the other hand you condemn his govern- 
ment by what we may call the ſpirit of ſecond 
ſight. Lou are not content to draw into his 
reign thoſe miſchiefs that were done a hundred 
ear ago, unleſs. you anticipate thoſe that may 
ppen a hundred years hence. So that the 

keeneſt of your arrows either fall ſhort of him, 
or fly over his Head. We take it for a certain 
ſign that you are at à loſs for preſent grievances, 
when you are thus forced to have recourſe to 
your future Proſpects, and future Miſeries. Now, 
Sir, you muſt know that we Free-Holders 
have a natural averſion to hanging, and don't 
5 know how to anſwer it to our wives and ſa- 
a milies, if we ſhould venture our necks upon 
dhe truth of your propheſies. In aur ordinary 
i way of judging, we gueſs at the King's fu- 
1 ture conduct by what we have ſeen already; 
and therefore beg you will excuſe us if for the 
h preſent we defer entering into a- rebellion, to 
8 which you ſo graciouſly. invite us. When we 
u have as bad a praſpe 


of our King George's 


je WW reign, as we ſhould have of yours, then will be 
'0 your time to date another declaration from 
ft your court at Commercy : which, if we may be 


n- allowed to propheſy in our turn, cannot poſſibly 
ar happen before the hundred and fiftieth year of 
your reign. | a 
Having conſidered the paſt and future grie- 
vances mentioned in your Declaration, we come 
now to the preſent; all of which are founded 
upon this ſuppoſition, that whatever is done by 
his Majeſty or his * to keep you out — 
2 | S 


* 
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the Britiſß throne,” is a grievance. Theſe, Sir, 
may be grievances to you, but they are none to 
us. On the con we look upon them as 
the greateſt inſtances of his Majeſty's care and 
tenderneſs for his people. To take them in 
order: The firſt relates to the Miniſtry; who 
are choſen, as you obſerve very rightly, out of 
the worſt, and not the beſt of your ſubjects. 
Now, 'Sir, can you in conſcience think us to 
be ſuch fools as to rebel againſt the King, for 
Having employed thoſe who are his moſt emi- 
nent friends, and were the greateſt ſufferers in 
his cauſe before he came to the crown; and 
for hayjng removed à General who is now ac- 
tually in arms apainſt him, and two Secreta- 
Ties of ſtate, both of whom Have liſted them- 
ſelves in your ſervice; or becauſe he choſe to 
Jubſtitute in their places ſuch men who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt 
you, in the moſt famous battles, negotiations, 


- . 


and debates? 

The ſecond grievance you mention, is, that 
the glory of the Jate Queen has ſuffered, who, 
you inſinuate, had — — enjoyment 
of that inheritance, out of which you had been 
© fo long kept. This may indeed be a reaſon why 
her memory ſhould be precious with you: But 

u may be ſure we ſhall think never the better 
of her, for her having your good word. For 
the fame reaſon it makes us ſtare, when we 
near it objected to his preſent Majeſty, © That 
Ihe is not kind to her faithful ſervants;' ſince, if 

we can believe what you yourſelf ſay, it is impoſſi- 

ble they ſhould be © his faithful ſervants.” And 
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| by the way, many of your private friends here a 
i iſh you would forbear blabbing at this rate: 
! For, to tell you a ſecret, we are very apt to ir 
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ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect that any Engl/man, who deſerves your 


' praiſe, deſerves to be hanged: i 


The next grievance,” which you have 2 


mighty mind to redreſs among us, is the Parlia- 
ment of Great- Britain, again 


whom you bring 
a ſtale accuſation hieh· has been uſed by every 
minority in the memory of man; namely, that 
it was procured by unwarrantable influences and 
corruptions. We cannot indeed blame you ſor 
being angry at thoſe, who have ſet ſuch a round 


price upon your Head. Your accuſation of our 


high court of Parliament puts us in mind of a 
ſtory, often told among us Free-Holders, con- 


cerning a rattle · brain'd young fellow, who, being 


indicted for two or three pranks upon the high- 
way, told the judge he would ſwear the peace 
againſt him, for putting him in fear of his life. 
The next grievance is ſuch a one, that we 
are amazed how it could come into head. 
Your words are as follow. Whilſt the prin- 
cipal powers enaged in the late wars do enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace, and are attentive to diſ- 
charge their debts and eaſe their people, Great- 
BgHritain in the midſt of peace feels all the load 
© of war. New Debts are contracted, new 
© Armies are raiſed at home, Dutch forces ate 
brought into theſe kingdoms.' What in the. 
name of wonder do you mean? Are you in 


earneſt, or do you deſign to banter us? Whom 


is the nation obliged to for all this load of war 
that it feels? Had you been wiſe. enough to have 
ſlept at Barleduc in x whole ſkin, we ould not 
have contracted new debts, raiſed new armies, 
or brought over Dutch forces to make an ex- 
ample of you. | | 
The moſt pleaſant grievance is ſtill behind, and 
indeed a-moſt proper one to cloſe up this article. 
D 3 King 


S 
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King George has taken poſſeſſion of the dutchy 
© of Bremen, whereby a door is opened to let in 
an inundation of foreigners from abroad, and 
© to reduce theſe nations to the ſtate of a province 
© to one of the moſt inconſiderable provinces of 
the Empire.“ And do you then really believe 
the mob - ſtory, that King George deſigns to make 
a bridge of boats from Hanover to Wapping? 
We would have you know that ſome of us read 
' Baker's Chronicle, and do not find that Milliam 
the Conqueror ever thought of making England 
a province to his native dutchy of Normanay, 
notwithſtanding it lay ſo much more convenient 
for that purpoſe : Nor that King James the firſt 
had ever any thoughts of reducing this nation to 
the ſtate of a province to his ancient Kingdom 
of Scotland, though it lies upon the ſame conti- 
nent. But pray how comes it to paſs that the 
electorate of —— 


| is become all of a ſudden 
one of the moſt inconſiderable provinces of the 
Empire? If you undervaJue it upon the ccount 
of its religion, you have ſome reaſon for what you 
fay ; though you ſhould not think we are ſuch 
ſtrangers to maps, and live ſo much out of the 
world; as to be ignorant that it is for power and 
extent the ſecond proteſtant ſtate in Germany; 
and whether you know it or no, the proteſtant 
religion in the Empire is looked 1 as a ſuf- 
ficient balance againſt Popery. Beſides, yu 
ſhould have conſidered that, in your declaration 
upon the King's coming to the throne of Great- 
Britain, you endeavour to terrify us from receiving 
him, by repreſenting him as a powerful foreign 
Prince ſupported by a numerous army of his own 
© ſubjects.” Be that as it will; we are no more afraid 
of being a province to Hanover, than the Hanve- 


rians are apprehenſive of being a province to Bre- 
men. : We 


- 
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We have now taken notice of thoſe great 
evils, which you are come to reſcue us from: 
But as they are ſuch as we have neither felt or 
ſeen, we defire you will put yourſelf to no fal- 
ther trouble for our ſakes. od 

You afterward begin a kind of Te Deum, be- 
fore the time, in that remarkable ſentence, * We 
« adore the wiſdom of the divine Providence, 
which has opened a way to our reſtoration, 
by the ſucceſs of thoſe very meaſures that were 
* Jaid to diſappoint us for ever.. We are at a loſs 
to know what you mean by this devout jargor' : 
But by what goes before and follows, we ſuppoſe 
it to be this: That the coming of King George 
to the crown has made many malecontents, and 
by that means opened a way to your reſtoration; 

whereas, you ſhould conſider, 2 if he had not 
come to the crown, the way had been open of it- 
ſelf. In the ſame pious paragraph, You moſt 
3 — conjure us to purſue thoſe methods for 

your reſtoration, which the finger of God ſeems 
© to point out to us.“ Now the only methods 
which 'we can make uſe of for that end, are civil 
war, rapine, bloodſhed, treaſon, and perjury ; 
methods which we proteſtants do humbly con- 
ceive can never be pointed out to us by the 
—_ of God. h 8. | 

The reſt of your Declaration contains the 
encouragements you give us to rebel. Firſt, 
m promiſe to ſhare with us all Dangers and 

ifhculties which we ſhall meet with in this 
worthy enterpriſe. You are very much in the 
right on it: You have nothing to loſe, and hope 
to get a Crown. We do not hope for any new 
Free-Holds, and only deſire to keep what we 
have, As therefore you are in the right to un- 


dergo dangers and difficulties to make yourſelf _. 
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our maſter, we ſhall think ourſelves as much in 
the right to undergo dangers and difficulties to 


inder you from being ſo. 


: Secondly, you premiſe to © refer your and-our 
© intereſt to a Scotch Parliament,” which you are 


reſolved to call 5 We ſuppoſe you 
mean if the froſt holds. 


ut, Sir, we are cer- 
tainly informed there is a Parliament now fitting 
at He/tmin/ter, that are buſy at preſent in taking 
cate both of the Scotch and Engliſh intereſt, and 
have actually done every thing which you would 
le: be done by our repreſentatives in the high- 


lands. 


Thirdly, you promiſe © that if we will rebel for 
you againſt our preſent Sovereign, you will remit 
and diſcharge all crimes of high-treaſon, miſ- 
priſion, and all other crimes and offences what- 
* ſoever, done or committed againſt-you or your 
father.“ But will you anſwer in this caſe that 


King George will forgive us? Otherwiſe we be- 


ſcech you to conſider what poor comfort it would 
be tor a Brityh Free-Holder to be conveyed up 
Hallaurn, with your pardon in his pocket. And 
here we cannot but remark, that the conditions 
of your general pardon are ſo ſtinted, as to ſhew 
that you are very cautious leſt your good-nature 
ſhould carry you too. far. You exclude from the 
benefit of it all thoſe who do. not, from the 
time of your landing lay hold on merey, and 
* return to their duty and allegiance.“ By this 
means all neuters and lookers on are to be exe- 
cuted of courſe : And by the ſtudied ambiguity 


in which you couch the terms of your gracious 


pardon, you ſtill leave room to gratify yourſelf 
in al} the pleaſures of tyranny and revenge. 


Upon the whole, we have ſo bad an opinion 


of rebellion, as well as of your motives to ty 
an 
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and rewards for it, that you may reſt ſatisfied, 
there are few Free -Holders on this fide the Forth 
who will engage in it: And we verily believe 
that you il take a reſolution in your 
cabinet of Highlanders to ſcamper off with your 
new Crown, which we are told the ladies of 


' thoſe parts have ſo generouſly clubbed for. And 


may aſſure yourſelf, that it is the only one 
— are like to get by this notable Expedition. 
And ſo we bid you heartily farewell. 


N*10 Monday, January 23. 
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Potior viſa eft periculoſa libertas quieto ſervitio. © 
1 r Saluſt. Fragm. I. i. 
Liberty with danger is preferable to ſervitude: 
with ſecurity. Ne 

NE may venture to affirm, that all honeſt 
and diſintereſted Britons of what party ſo- 
ever, if they underſtood one another, are of the 
ſame Opinion in points of government: And 
that the groſs of the people, who are impoſed: 
upon by terms which they do not comprehend, ' 
are Whigs in their Hearts. They are made to- 
believe, that paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance, 
unlimited 1 and indefeaſible right, have 
ſomething of a venerable and religious meaning 
in them; whereas in reality they only imply that 
a King of Great-Britain has a right to be a 


D 5 tyrant, 
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None can doubt of this tendency in arbitrary 


greateſt motives to all duties; and creates an 
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ence to be ſlaves. 


bach laid before them, — _ — p_ 


when they make a profeſhion of ſuch principles, 
they renounce their legal claim to liberty and 
property, and unwarily ſubmit to what ms re- 
ally abher. 


It is our happineſs under the preſent reign, 
to hear our King from the throne exhorting us 


to be © zealous aſſertors of the liberties of our 


country; * which exclude all pretenſions to an 
arbitrary, tyrannick, or deſpotick power. Thoſe, 
who have the misfortune to live under ſuch a 
power, have no other law but the will of their 
prince, and conſequently no privileges, but what 
are precarious. For though in fome arbitrary 
vernments there may be a body of laws ob- 
Ravel in the ordinary forms of juſtice, they 
are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights to the 
people; becauſe they may be diſpenſed with, or 
laid aſide, at the pleaſure of the ſovereign. 
And here it very much imports us to conſider, 
that arbitrary power naturally tends to make 2 
man a bad Sovereign, who might poſſibly have 
been a good one, had he been inveſted with an 
authority limited and circumſcribed by laws. 


power, who conſider, that it fills the mind of 
man wich great and unreaſonable canceits of 
himſelf ; raiſes him into a belief, that he is of 
a ſuperior ſpecies to his ſubjects ; extinguiſhes 
in kim the principle of fear, "which 3 is one ok the 


ambition of magnifying himſelf, by the exer- 
tion of fuch a power in all its inffances. So great 
is the danger, that, when a Sovereign can do- 


what he will, he will do what he can. 
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One of the moſt arbitrary Princes in our 
was Muley Tſhmael, Emperor of Morocto, Who 
after a long reign died about a twelvemonth 
azo: This Prince was a man of much wit and 
natural ſenſe; of an active temper, undaunted 
courage, and t application. He was a de- 
ſcendent of ; and ſo exemplary for his 
adherence to the law of his prophet, -that he 
abſtained all his life from the taſte of wine; 
began the annual feaſt, or Lent, of Ramadan, 
two months before his ſubjects; was frequent 
in his prayers; and that he might not want op- 
portunities of kneeling, had fixed in. all the ſpa- 
cious courts of his palace large confecrated 
ſtones pointing towards the eaſt, for any occa- 
onal exerciſe of his devotion. What might not 
have been haped from a Prince of theſe endow- 
ments, had they not all been rendered uſeleſs and: 
ineffectual to the good of his people by the no- 
tion of that power which they aſcribed to him! 
This will appear, if we conſider how he exerciſed | 
it towards his ſubjects in thoſe three great points, 
which are the chief ends of government, the 
preſervation: of their lives, the ſecurity of their 
fartunes,. and the determination of juſtice be- 
tween. man and man. 

Foreign envoys, who have given an account 
of their audiences, deſcribe this holy man 
mounted on horſeback in an open court, with: 
ſeveral of his Alcyades, or governors of pro- 
vinces, about him, ſtanding barefoot, trembling,, 
bowing to. the earth, and, at every word he 
ſpoke, breaking out into paſſionate exclama-. 
tions of praiſe, as © great is the wiſdom of our 
Lord the King; our Lord the King ſpeaks as 
+ an Angel from Heaven.“ Happy was the man: 
among them, who-was ſo much a favourite as to 

be: 
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be ſent on an errand, to the moſt remote ſtreet 
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in his capital; Which he . performed with the 
greateſt alacrity, ran through every puddle that 


lay in his way, and took care to return out of 


breath and covered with dirt, that he might 
ſhew himſelf a diligent and faithful miniſter. 
His Majeſty at the ſame time, to. exhibit the 
greatneſs of his power, and ſhew his horſe- 
manthip, ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner from 
bis preſence, until he had entertained him with 
the ſlaughter of two or three of his liege ſub- 
jets, whom he very dexteroufly put to death 
with the tilt of his lance. St. Ola, the 
French envoy; tells us, that when he had his 


laſt audience of him, he received him in robes 
juſt Rained with an execution; and that he was 


blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, 
whom he had been butchering with his on im- 
perial hands. By the calculation of that au- 
thor, and many others, who have ſince given 
an account of his exploits, we may reckon 
that by his own arm he killed above forty 
thouſand of his people. To render himſelf 


the more awful, he choſe to wear a garb of a 


particular colour when he was bent upon exe- 
eution; fo that, when he appeared in Yellow, 
his. great men hid themſelves in corners, and 
durſt not pay their court to him, till he had ſa- 
tiated his thirſt of blood by the death of fome 
of his loyal commoners, or of ſuch unwary 
officers of ſtate as chanced to come in his 
way. Upon this account we are told, that 
the firſt news enquired: after every morning at 
Meguinez, was, whether the Emperor were 
firring, and in 4 good or bad humour? As this 
Prince was à great admirer of arehitecture, 


and employed many thouſands in works of 


that 


of 
\ 
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that kind, if he did not aprove the plan or the 
performance, it as uſual for him to ſhew the 
delicacy of his taſte by demoliſhing the build - 
ing, and putting to death all that had a hand in 
it. I have heard but of one inſtance of his metcy: 
which was ſhewn to the maſter: of an Enghþ 
veſſel. This our countryman preſented him 
with a curious hatchet, which he received very 
graciouſly; and aſking him whether it had a 
good edge, tried it upon the donor, whos ſlipping 
aſide from the blow, eſcaped with the loſs only 
of his right ear; for old Muley, upon ſecond: 
thoughts, conſidering that it was not one of his 
own ſubjeQs, ſtopped his hand, and would not 
fend him to Paradiſe. - I cannot quit this Artiele 
of his tenderneſs for the lives of his people, 
without mentioning one of his Queens whom he. 
was remarkably fond of; as alſo a favourite 
Prime Miniſter, who was very dear to him. The 
firſt died by a kick of her Lord the King, when 
ſhe was big with child, for having gathered a 
flower as ſhe was walking with him in his plea- 
ſure garden. The other was baſtinadoed to 
death by his Majeſty; who, repenting of the 
drubs he had given him when it was tod late, to 
manifeſt his — for the memory of ſo worthyx 
0 man, executed the ſurgeon that could not cure 


m. a 7 4 ; 
This abſolute Monarch was as notable a guar- 
dian of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſub- 
jects. When any man among his people grew 
rich, in order to keep him from being dangerous 
to the ſkate, he uſed to ſend for all his goods and 
chattels. His Governors of towns and pro- 
vinces, who formed themſelves upom the example 
of their Grand Monarque, practiſed rapine, vio- 
lence, extortion, and all the arts of deſpotick 
Government 


bt 


* 
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SGovernment in their reſpective diſtricts, that 
they might be the better enabled to make him 
their yearly preſents. For the greateſt of his Vice- 
roys could only propoſe to himſelſ a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence out of the plunder of his province, 

and was in certain of being recalled or 
hanged, if he did not remit the bulk of it to his 
dread Sovereign. That he might make a right 
.uſe of theſe prodigious treaſures, which flowed 
in to him from all the parts of his wide empire, 
he took care to bury them under „ by the 
hands of his moſt truſty ſlaves, and then cut theit 
throats, as the moſt effectual method to keep 
them from making diſcoveries. Theſe were bis 
ways and means for raiſing money, by which 
he weakened the hands of the faCtious, and in 
any caſe of emergency could employ the whole 
wealth of his empire, which he had thus amaſſed 
together in his ſubterraneous exche quer.. 
As there is no ſuch thing as property under an 
arbitrary Government, you may learn what was 
Muley Iſumael's notion of it from the following 
ſtory. Being upon the road, amidſt his life- 
uards, a little before the time of the Ram- 
Feaſt, he met one of his Alcaydes at the head of 


his ſervants, who were driving a great flock of Wh » 
ſheep to market. The Emperor aſked whoſe WW B 
they were: The Alcayde anſwered with profound ct: 
ſubmiſſion, They are mine, O Iſhmael, ſon of th 
« Elcherif, of the line of Haſſan.” Thine l thou WW IT 

| © ſon of a cuckold,” ſaid this SERVANT OF THE Wi ha 
LoRD, I thought I had been the only proprie- Wl pir 
* tor in this country; upon which he run him | 
through the body with his lance, and very Wl Ci 
piouſly diſtributed the ſheep among his guards Wh fub 
tive 


for the celebration of the feaſt. 


His 


* 
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His determinations of juſtice between mars - 
and man were indeed very ſummary and deci- 
five, and generally put an end to the vexations 
of a law-ſuit, by the ruin both of plaintiff and 
defendent. Travellers have recorded ſome © 
ſamples of this kind, which may give us an 
idea of the bleſſings of his adminiſtration. One 
of his Alcaydes complaining to him of a wife, 
whom he had received from his Majeſty's hands, 
and therefore could not divorce her, that ſhe 
uſed to pull him by the beard : the Emperor, to 
redreſs this grievance, ordered his beard to be 
plucked up by the roots, that he might not be 
liable to any more ſuch affronts. A country 
farmer having accuſed ſome of his negro : guards 
ſor robbing him of a drove of oxen, the Em- 
peror — ſhot the offenders: But afterwards 
demanding, reparation of the accuſer, for the 
loſs of ſo many brave fellows, and finding hinr 
inſolvent, compounded. the matter with him by 
taking away his life. There are many other in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind. I muſt obſerve how 
ever under this head, that the only good thing he 

is celebrated for, during his whole reign, was the- 
clearing of the roads and highways of robbers,. 
with which they uſed to be very much infeſted. 
But his method was to ſlay man, woman, and: 
child, who lived within a certain diſtance from: 
the place, where the robbery was committed. 
This extraordinary piece of juſtice could not but 
have its effects, by making every road in his em- 
pire unſafe for the profeſſion of a free · booter. 

I muſt not omit this Emperor's reply to Sir 
Cloudeſly. Shovel, who had taken ſeveral of his. 
lubjects by way of repriſal for the Engliſh cap- 
nves that were detained in his dominions. Upon 
the admiral's offering to exchange them on very 

| advan- 
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terms, this Em} ſent him 

— 

not worth the ranfoming ; — — might 

throw them over board, or deſtroy them other- 

wile, as he pleaſed. 

Such was the Government of Muley — 
The ſervant of God, the Emperor of the faith- 
ful, who was coura in the way ofthe 
Lord, the noble, the good. 

To conclude this account, which is ne 
fromthe beſt authorities: I ſhall only obſerve 
that he was a great adrairer of his late moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. In a letter to — cns: 
pliments him with the title of © Sovereign ar- 
© biter of the actions and wills of his * f 

0 
t 


And in à book publiſhed by a French man, who 
was fent to him as an Ambaſſador, 1s the follow- 
ing He is abfolute in his ſtates, — t 
often compares himfetf to the Emperor a 
* Franct,' who he ſays is the only pe — that iT 
© knows how to reign like himſelf, — to make 
5 his will the law.. 

This was that Emperor of France, towhom the 
perfon, who has a great mind to be King of theſe 
realms, owed his education, and from whom he 
learned his notions of Government. What ſhould 
hinder one, whoſe. mind is ſo well ſeaſoned with 
fuch prepoſſeſſions, from attempting to copy after 
his patron, in the exerciſe'of ſuch a power; 
eſpecially confidering that the party who eſpouſe 
his intereſt, never fail to compliment a Prince, 
that diſtributes all his places among them, with 
unlimited power on his part, and unconditional 


obedience Err of his ſubjects. 


I 
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Hon i SorT qui mal T Penge, 
Evil to him that evil thinks. | © 


Y our lateſt advices, both from town and 
country, it appears, that the Ladies of 'Gredt- 
Britain, who are able to bear arms, that is, to 
ſmile or frown to any purpoſe, have already 


each oppoſite party. To this end we are aſſured, 


their glaſſes every morning; that they have 
already caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as 
mutineers, who have contradicted them in ſome 
political converſations; and that the Whig Ladies 
in particular deſign very ſoon to have a 

review of their forces at a play beſpoken by one 


as they daily do duty at court, are much more 
expert in the uſe of their Airs and graces than 
their female antagoniſts, who are moſt of them 


loyaliſts, in reſpe& of the fair malecontents, 
are like an army of regular forces, compared 
with a raw undiſciplined militia. 2 

It is to this misfortune in their education that 
we may aſcribe the rude and opprobrious lan- 
guage with which the diſaffected part of the Scx 
treat the preſent Royal Family. A little lively 
ruſtick, who hath been trained up in 3 

an 


Lr OS De 


begun to commit ilities upon the men bf 
that many of them on both ſides exerciſe before 


of their leaders. This ſet of Ladies, indeed, 


bred in the country: So that the ſiſterhood of 


— — ——  _— Ty — 
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and prejudice, will prattle treaſon a whole win- 
ter's evening, and ſtring together a parcel of 
. filly ſeditious ſtories, that are equally void of 
decency and truth. Nay, you ſometimes meet 
with a zealous matron, who ſets up for the 
pattern of a pariſh, uttering ſuch invectives as 
are highly miſbecoming her, both as a woman 
and a ſubject. In anſwer therefore to ſuch diſ- 
loyal termagants, I ſhall repeat to them a ſpeech 
of the honeſt and blunt Duke d Sully to, an 
aſſembly of 9 Ladies, who were railing ven 
ditterly againſt Henry the Fourth, at his acceſ- 
ſion to the French —.— Ladies, ſaid he, you 
have a ve ing, if you know when y 
are — 1 — fot 2 hearts at reſt; for 
be is not a man to be ſcolded or ſcratched out 
D rr oo ont on nets noe 
But as I never care to ſpeak of the Fair Sex, 
unleſs I have an occaſion to praiſe them, [ 
ſhall take my leave of theſe ungentle damſels; 
and only beg of them, not to make themſelves 
leſs amiable- than Nature deſigned them, by | 
being rebels to the beſt of their abilities, and | 
endeavouring to bring their country into blood - 
ſhed and confuſion. - Let me therefore recom- 
mend to them the example of thoſe beautiful 
aſſociates, whom I mentioned in my eighti * 
Paper, as I have received the particulars of thet * 
behaviour from the perſon with whom I lodge * 
their aſſociation. 7 
This aſſociation being written at length ini Ti 
large roll of the. fineſt vellum, with thre: h 
diſtinct columns for the maids, wives, and 
widows, was opened for the ſubſcribers neat1 
fortnight ago. Never was a ſubſcription fi 
a Raffling or an Opera more crowded. There! 


ſcarce a celebrated beauty about town that yd 
null 
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may not find in one of the three liſts; inſo- 
much, that if a man, who did not know the 
deſign, ſhould read only the names of the ſub- 
ſcribers, he would fancy every column to be a 
catalogue of toſts. M . Mottenx has been 
heard to ſay more than once, that if he had the 
portraits of all the aſſociates, they would make 
a finer auction of pictures, than he or any body 
elſe had ever exhibited, - _ e Oh 

Several of theſe Ladies indeed criticiſed upon 
the form of the aſſociation. One of them, af- 
ter the peruſal of it, wondered that, among the 
features to be uſed in defence of their country, 
there was no mention made of Teeth ; upon 
which ſhe ſmiled very charmingly, and diſco- 
vered as fine a ſet as ever eye beheld. Another, 
who was 2 tall lovely prude, holding up her 
head in a moſt majeſtick manner, ſaid, wih 
ſome diſdain, ſhe thought a good Neck might 
have done his Majeſty as much ſervice as ſmiles 
or dimples. A third looked upon the affocia- 
tion as defective, becauſe ſo neceſſary a word as 
Hands was omitted; and by her manner of taking 
up the pen, it was eaſy to gueſs the reaſon of 
her objection. 15 

Moſt of the perſons, who aſſociated, have done 
much more than by the letter of the aſſociation 
they were obliged to z having not only ſet their 
naines to it, but ſubſcribed their ſeveral aids 
and ſubſidies for the carrying on ſo good a cauſe. 
ini In the virgin column is one who ſubſcribes 
href fifteen lovers, all of them good men and-true. 
an There is another who ſubſcribes five admirers, 
with one tall handſom black man fit to be a 
colonel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce one in this liſt 
who does not engage herſelf to ſupply a quota of 
briſk young fellows, many of them already 

| equipt 
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equipt with hats and feathers. Among the reſt, 
Wasa pretty ſprightly coquette, with ſparkling 


eyes, who ſubſcribed two quivers of arrows. 

In the column of wives, the firſt who took 
pen in hand writ her own. name and one vaſ- 
ſal, meaning her huſband. Another ſubſcribes 
ber huſband and three ſons. Another her huſ- 


band and fix coach-horſes. Moſt in this cata- 


logue paired themſelves with their reſpective 
mates, anſwering. for them as men of honeſt 
principles, and fit for the ſervice. - | 
VN. B. There were two in this column that 
wore aſſociation ribbons: The firſt of them 
ſubſcribed her huſband, and her huſband's friend; 
the ſecond a huſband and five lovers; but upon 
enquiring into their characters, they are both of 
them found to be Tories, who hung out falſe 
colours to be ſpies upon the Aſſociation, or to 
— to the world by their b — 9s rs a 
if a Lady of Whig principles could love any 
man beſides her huſband. g * an? 

The widows column is headed by a fine 
woman who calls herſelf Baadicea, and ſubſcribes 
fix hundred tenants. It was indeed obſerved 

that the ſtrength of the Aſſociation lay molt in 
this column; every widow, in proportion to 
her jointure, having a great number of admi- 
rers, and moſt of them diſtinguiſhed as able men. 
Thoſe, who have examined this lift, compute 
that there may be three regiments raiſed out of 
it, in which there ſhall not be one man under 
hx foot hig. 

I muſt not conclude this account, without 
taking notice of the As$9CIATION-R1BBoY, 
by which theſe beautiful confederates have agreed 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves. It is indeed fo pretty 
an ornament, that I wonder any Engl 
woman 
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every male beholder of gai 
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woman will be without it. A Lady of the As- 
$OCIATION, who bears this badge of allegiance 
upon her breaſt, naturally produces a defire in 
ing a place in a heart 
which carries on it ſuch a viſible mark of its 
fidelity. When the beauties of our iſtand are 
thus induſtrious to ſhew theſe principles, as well 
as their charms, they raiſe the ſentiments of their 
countrymen, and inſpire. them at the ſame time 


both with loyalty and love. What numbers 


of proſelytes may we not expect, when the moſt 
amiable of the Britons thus exhibit to their ad- 
mirers the only terms upon which they are to 
hope for any correſpondence or alliance with 

them I It is well known that the greateſt. blow 
the French nation ever received, was the drop- 
ing of a fine Lady's garter, in the reign of King 
Edward the third. The moſt remarkable battles, 
which have been ſince gained over that nation, 
were fought under the auſpices of a blue R1BBoN, 
As our Britiſh Ladies have ſtill the fame faces, 
and our men the ſame hearts, why may we not 
hope for the ſame glorious achievements from 
the influence of this beautiful breaſt- not? 


Monday, 
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Quapropter, de fummda ſalute veſirs, P. C. de weftris 

conjugitus ac liberis, de aris ac focts, de fans ac 
' templis, de totius urbis tedis ac ſedibus, de imperio, 
de libertate, de ſalute Patriæ, deque univerſa re- 
publicũ decernite diligenter, ut inflituiftis, ac for- 
titer. | ' 


Wherefore, fathers tpn on, as you have be. 
gun, with diligence and reſolution, to provide for 
the publick ſafety, and that of your wives and 
children: for your temples and altars, the city and 
its buildings, the Empire, the liberty and welfare 
of your country, and for the good of the whole 
commonwealth. n 


T day having been ſet apart by publick 
authority to raiſe in us an abhorrence of 
the GREAT REBELLION, which involved the 
nation in ſo many calamities and ended in the 
murder of their Sovereign, it may not be un- 
ſeaſonable to ſhew the guilt of Rebellion in 
general, and of that Rebellion in particular which 
is ſtirred up againſt his preſent Majeſty. 

That Rebellion is one of the molt hainous 
crimes which it is in the power of man to 
commit, may appear from ſeveral conſiderations. 
Firſt, as it deſtroys the end of all government, 
and the benefits of civil ſociety. Government 
was inſtituted for maintaining the peace, ſafety, 
and happineſs of a people. Theſe great ends 


are brought about by a general conformity - 
U — 
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ſubmiſſion to that frame of laws which is 
eſtabliſhed in every community, for the pro- 
tection of the innocent, and the puniſhment of 
the guilty. As on the one ſide men are ſecured 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of their lives, properties, 
and every thing they have a right to: So on the 
other ſide, thoſe, who offer them any injury in 
theſe particulars, are ſubject to penalties propor- 
tioned to their reſpective offences. Government 
therefore mitigatesthe inequality of power among 
particular perſons, and makes an innocent man. 
though of the loweſt rank, a match for the 
mightieſt of his fellow - ſubjects; fince he has 
the force of the whole community on his ſide, N 
which is able to control the inſolence or in- 4 
juſtice of any private oppreſſor. Now Rebellion | i 
diſappoints all theſe. ends and benefits of govern- | 
ment, by raiſing a power in oppoſition to that | 
authority, which has been eſtabliſhed among a 
people for their mutual welfare and defence, 
So that rebellion is as great an evil to ſociety 
as government itſelf is a bleſſing. | | 
In the next place, rebellion 1s a violation of 
all thoſe engagements, ' which every govern- 
ments exacts from ſuch: perſons as live under it; 
and conſequently, the moſt baſe avd pernicious 
inſtance of treachery and perfidiouſneſs. The 
guilt of Rebellion increaſes in proportion as theſe 
engagements are more ſolemn and obligatory. 
Thus, if a man makes his way to rebellion 
through perjury, he gives additional horrors to that 
rime, which is in itſelf of the blackeſt nature. 
We may likewiſe conſider Rebellion as a greater 
omplication of wickedneſs than any other crime 
ve can commit, It is big with rapine, ſacrilege, 
and murder. It is dreadful in its mildeſt effects. 
as it impoveriſhes the publick ; ruins particular 
. families; 
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families; and S hatreds among 
fellow ſubjects, friends and relations; makes 
a country the ſeat of war and deſolation, and 
expoſes it to the attempts of its foreign enemies. 
In ſhort, as it is impoſſible for it to take effect, 
or to make the ſmalleſt progreſs, but through a 
continued courſe of violence and bloodſhed ; 2 
robber or a murderer looks like an innocent 
man, when we compare him with a Rebel. 

I ſhall only add; as in the ſubordina- 
tions of a government the King is offended by 
any inſults or oppoſitions to an inferior magiſ- 
trate, ſo the ſovereign Ruler of the univerſe 
is. affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe 
whom he has ſet over us; providence having 
delegated to the ſupreme magiſtrate in'every 
country the ſame power for the good of men, 
which that ſupreme magiſtrate transfers to thoſe 
ſeveral officers and ſubſtitutes who act under 
him, for the preſerving of order and juſtice. 


Now if we take a view of the preſent Rebel- 

lion which is formed againſt bis Majeſty, we 

ſhall find in it all the guilt that is naturally in- 
herent in this crime, without any fingle circum- f 

ſtance to alleviate it. Infarredtions among a 
people to reſcue themſelves from the moſt vio- fl 
lent and illegal oppreſſions; to throw off a ty- h 
ranny that makes property precarious, and life h 
painful; to preſerve their laws and their reli- al 
gion to themſelves and their poſterity ; are ex- lp 
cuſed from the neceſſity of ſuch an undertaking, Wl © 
when no other means are left for the fecurity di 
of every thing that is dear and valuable to + 
I 


reaſonable creatures. By the frame of ou! 
conſtitution, the duties of protection and alle- 
giance are reciprocal ; and as the ſafety of 1 


community is the ultimate end and deſign of try 
govert: 


* 
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government, when this, inſtead of being pre- 


ſerved, is manifeſtly deſtroyed, civil ſocieties are 


excuſable before God and man, if they endea- 


your to recover themſelves out of ſo miſerable 


à condition. For, in ſuch a caſe, government 


becomes an evil inſtead of a bleſſing, and is 
not at all preferable to a ſtate of anarchy and 
mutual independence. For theſe reaſons, we have 
ſcarce ever yet heard of an Mſurrection that was 
not either coloured with grievances of the higheſt 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches 


of the legiſlature. - But the preſent Rebellion 


is formed againſt a King, whoſe right has been 
eſtabliſhed by frequent Parliaments of all parties, 
and gecognized by the moſt ſolemn oaths; who 
has not been charged with one illegal proceeding; 
who acts in perfect concert with the Lords and 
Commons of the realm; who is famed for his 
equity and goodneſs, and has already very much 
advanced the reputation and intereſt of our 
country. The guilt therefore of this Rebellion 
has in it all the moſt aggravating circumſtances; 


which will {till appear more plainly, if we con- 


ſider in the firſt place the real motives to it. 

The Rebellion which was one of the moſt 
flagitious in itſelf, and deſcribed with the moſt 
horror by hiſtorians, is that of Catiline, and 
his aſſociates. Their motives to it are diſplayed 
at large by the Roman writers, in order to in- 
ſpire the reader with the utmoſt deteſtation. of it. 
Catiline, the chief of the Rebellion, had been 
diſappointed in his competition for one of the firſt 
offices in the government, and had involved 
himſelf in ſuch private debts and difficulties, 
as nothing could extricate him out of, but the 
ruin of an adminiſtration that would not in- 
trult him with poſts of honour or profit. His 
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principal accomplices were men of the ſame 
Character, and animated by the ſame incentives. 
They complained that power was lodged in the 
hands of the worſt, to the oppreflion of the 
beſt; and that places were conferred on unwor- | 
thy men, to the excluſion of themſelves and 
their friends, Many of them were afraid of | 
publick juſtice for pal crimes, and ſome of them 
ſtood actually condemned as traitors to their 7 
country. Theſe were joined by men of de- t 
ſperate fortunes, who hoped to find their account t 
in the confuſions of their country, were ap- 
plauded by the meaneſt of the rabble, who al- 
wayy delighted in change, and privately abetted 
| by perſons of a conſiderable figure, who aimed 

at thoſe honours and preferments which were in 
the poſſeſſion of their rivals. Theſe are the 
motives with which Cati/inesRebellion is branded 
in hiſtory, and which are expreſly mentioned 
by Sali. I ſhall leave it to every unprejudiced 
reader to compare them with the motives which 
have kindled the preſent Rebellion in his Ma- 
jeſty's Dominions. 1 

As this Rebellion is of the moſt criminal na- 
ture from its motives, ſo it is likewiſe, if we 
conſider its conſequences. Should it ſucceed, 
(a ſuppoſition which, God be thanked, is very 
extravagant) what muſt be the natural effects of 
it upon our Religion] what could we expect from 
an army, bleſt by the Pope, headed by a zealous 
Roman-catholick, encouraged by the moſt bigot- 
ted Princes of the church of Reme, ſupported by 
contributions not only from theſe ſeveral poten- 
tates, but from the wealthieſt of their convents, 
and officered by Iriſb papiſts and outlaws ! can 
we imagine that the Roman-catholicks of oui 


own nation would fo heartily embark in an en- 
; terprile, 
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terpriſe, to the viſible hazard of their lives and 
fortunes, did they only hope to enjoy their reli- 
ion under thoſe laws which are now in force? 
Fo ſhort, the danger to the Proteſtant cauſe is 
ſo manifeſt, that it would be an affront to the 
underſtanding of the reader to endeavour farther 
to prove it. N i 
Arbitrary power is ſo interwoven with popery, 
and ſo neceſfary to introduce it, fo agreeable to 
the education of the Pretender, ſo conformable 
to the principles of his adherents, and fo natu- 
ral to the inſolence of conquerors, that, ſhould 
our invader gain the Sovereign power by vio- 
lence,. there 1s no doubt but he would preſerve 
it by tyranny. I ſhall leave to the reader's own 
conſideration the change of property in general, 
and the utter extinction of it in our national 
funds, the inundation of Nobles without eſtates, 
Prelates without biſhopricks, officers civil and 
military without places ; and in ſhort, the ſeveral 
occaſions of rapine and revenge, which would 
neceſſarily enſue upon ſuch a fatal revolution. 
But by the bleſſing of Providence, and the wiſ- 
dom of his Majefty's adminiſtration, this melan- 
choly proſpect is as diſtant as it is dreadful. 
Theſe are the conſequences which would ne- 
ceſſarily attend the ſucceſs of the preſent Rebel- 
lion. But we will now ſuppoſe that the event 
of it ſhould for ſome time remain doubtful. In 
; dhis caſe we are to expect all the miſeries of a 
- WI <vil war: Nay, the armies of the greateſt 
yy WH 'oreign Princes would be fubſiſted, and all the. 
- Wattles of Eurepe fought in England. The Rebels 
have already ſhewn us, that they want no in- 
clination to promote their cauſe by fire and 
Iword, where they have an opportunity of prac- 
filing their barbarities. Should ſuch a fierce and 


E 2 rapacious 
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c neſs . yea, and nothing ſhall eſcape them,” 


and ſecret methods of encouraging a rebellion, 


rapacious hoſt of men, as that which is now in 
the highlands, fall down into our country that 
is ſo well peopled, adorned and. cultivated, how 
would their march be diſtinguiſhed - by ravage 
and devaſtation! might not we ſay of them in 
the ſublime and beautiful words of the Prophet, 
deſcribing the progreſs of an enraged army from 
the north; © Before them is as the garden of 
© Eden, and behind them as the deſolate wilder- 


What then canwe think of a party, who would 
plunge their native country into ſuch evils 2 
theſe; when the only avowed motive for theit 
proceedings is a point of theory, that has been 
already determined by thoſe who are proper 
Judges, and in whoſe determinations we have ſo 
many years acquieſced ? If the calamities of the 
nation in general, can make no impreſſion on 
them, let them at leaſt, in pity to themſelves 
their friends and dependents, forbear all oper 


ſo deſtructive, and ſo unprovoked. All humalM ti 
probabilities are againſt them; and they cannot R 
expect ſucceſs, but from a miraculous inter 2. 
ſition of the Almighty. And this we may wii gr 
all chriſtian humility hope, will not turn again he 
us, who obſerve thoſe oaths which we hat me 
made in his preſence; who are zealous for . the 
ſafety of that wap rr which we think molly £0: 
acceptable in his ſight; and who endeavour - 
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preſerve that conſtitution which is moſt cot 
ducive to the happineſs of our country. 
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Ignavum fucos pecus a preſepibus arcent. _ 
| Virg. Georg 4. ver. 168. 


— — -They drive - 
The. lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

* 5 DavrD Ex. 
HE moſt common, and indeed the moſt 
natural diviſion of all offences, is into thoſe 
of Omiſſion, and thoſe of Commiſſion. We may 


make the ſame diviſion of that particular ſet of 


crimes which regard human ſociety. The 
oreateſt crime which can be committed againſt it 
is Rebellion, as was ſhewn in my laſt Paper. The 
greateſt crime of Omiſſion is an indifference in 
the particular members of a ſociety, when a 
Rebellion is actually begun among them. In ſuch 


a juncture, though a man may be innocent of the 


great breach which is made upon Government, 

he is highly culpable, if he does not uſe all the 

means that are ſuitable to his ſtation for reducing 

the community into its former ſtate of peace and 

good order. | 

Our obligation to be active on ſuch an occa- 

lon appears from the very nature of civil go- 

vernment; which is an itiſtitution, whereby we 

are all confederated together for our mutual de- 

tence and ſecurity. Men, who profeſs a ſtate 

of neutrality in times of. publick danger, deſert 

the common intereſt of their fellow- ſubjecte, 

and act with independence to that conſtitution 
E 3 ; into 


* 
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into which they are incorporated. The ſafety 
of the whole requires our joint endeavours, 
When this is at ſtake, the indifferent are not 
properly a part of the community ; or rather are 
like dead limbs, which are an incumbrance to 
the body, inſtead of being of uſe to it. Beſides 
that the protection, Which all receive from the 
ſameGovernment, juſtlycalls upon the gratitude 
of all to ſtrengthen it, as well as upon their 
ſelf-intereſt to preſerve it. — 
But farther; if men, who in their hearts are 
friends to a Government, forbear giving it their 
utmoſt aſſiſtance againſt its enemies, they put 
it in the power of a few deſperate men to ruin 
the welfare of thoſe who are much ſuperior to 
them in ſtrength, number, and intereſt, It was 
a remarkable law of Salon, the great legiſlator 
of the Athenians, that any perſon, who in the 
civil tumults and commotions of the repub- 
lick remained neuter, or an indifferent ſpeRator 
of the contending parties, ſhould, after the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the publick peace, forfeit all his 
poſſeſſions, and be condemn'd to perpetual ba- 
niſhment. This law made it neceſſary for every 
citizen to take his party, becauſe it was highly 
probable the majority would be ſo wiſe as to 
eſpouſe that cauſe which was moſt agreeable to 
the publick weal, and by that means hinder a 
ſedition from making a ſucceſsful progreſs. At 
leaſt, as every prudent and honeſt man, who 
might otherwiſe favour any indolence in his own 
temper, was hereby engaged to be active, ſuch 
a one would be ſure to join himſelf to that 
ſide which had the good of their country molt 
at heart. For this reaſon their famous lawgiver 
condemned. the perſons who fat idle in diviſions 


fo dangerous to the Government, as aliens nF 
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the community, and therefore to be cut off 

from it as unprofitable members. a 
Farther; indifference cannot but be criminal, 
when it is converſant-about objects which are fo 
far from being of an indifferent nature, that they 
are of the higheſt importance to ourſelves and 
our country. If it be indifferent to us whether 
we are free ſubjects or flaves; whether our 
Prince be of our own Religion, or of one that 
obliges him to extirpate it ;-we are in the right to 
give ourſelves no trouble in the preſent juncture. 
A man governs himſelf. by the dictates of virtue 
and good ſenſe, who acts without zeal or paſſion 
in Points that are of no conſequence. But when 
the whole community is ſhaken, and the ſafety 
of the publick endanger'd, the appearance of a 
philoſophical or an d indolence muſt ariſe 

either from ſtupidity or perfidiouſneſs. | 
When, in the diviſion of parties among us, 
men only ſtrove for the firſt place in the Prince's 
favour ; when all were attached to the ſame form 
of Government, and contended only for the 
higheſt offices in it; a prudent and an honeſt 
man might look upon the ſtruggle with indiffe- 
rence, and be in no great pain for the ſucceſs of 
either ſide. But at preſent the conteſt is not in 
reality between Whigs and Tories, but between 
Loyaliſts and Rebels. Our country is not now 
divided into parties, who propoſe the ſame 
end by different means; but into ſuch as would 
preſerve, and ſuch as would deſtroy it. Whatever 
denominations we might range ourſelves under 
in former times, men who have any natural 
love to their country, or ſenſe of their duty, 
ſhould exert their united ſtrength in a cauſe that 
is common to all Parties, as they are Proteſtants 
and Britons. In ſuch a caſe, an avowed indiffe- 
E 4 b rence 
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rence is treachery to our fellow - ſubjects; and 
a lukewarm allegiance may prove as pernicious 
in its conſequences as treaſon. . 

I need not repeat here what I have proved at 
large in a former Paper, that we are obliged to an 
active obedience by the ſolemn oaths we have 
taken to his Majeſty; and that the neutral kind 
of indifference, which is the ſubject of this Paper, 
falls ſhort of that obligation they lie under, who 
have taken ſuch oaths; as will eafily appear to 
any one who conſiders the form of thoſe ſacred 
and religious engagements. | 

Hou then can any man anſwer it to himſelf, 
if, for the fake of managing his intereſt or cha- 
racter amonga party, or out of any perſonal pique 

to thoſe who are the moſt conſpicuous for their 
zeal in his Majeſty's ſervice, or from any other 
private and ſelf- intereſted motive, he ſtands as a 
looker-on when the Government is attacked by 
an open rebellion; eſpecially when thoſe engaged 
init cannot have the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, 
but by the aſſiſtance of the ancient and hereditary 
enemies to the Britiſb nation? It is ſtrange that 
theſe lukewarm friends to the Government, 
whoſe zeal for their Sovereign riſes and falls 
with their credit at court, do not conſider, be- 
fore it be too late, that as they ſtrengthen the 
Rebels by their preſent indifference, they at the 
ſame time eftabliſh the intereſt of thoſe who are 
their rivals and competitors for publick poſts of 
Honour. When there is an end put to this re- 
bellion, theſe Gentlemen cannot pretend to have 
had any merit in ſo good a work: And they 
may well believe the nation will never care to 
fee thoſe men in the higheſt offices of truſt, who, 
when they are out of them, will not ſtir a finger 
in its defence. 
7 | Monday 
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Piericuleſum eft eredere, & non credere- 
_ Utriu/que exemplum breviter exponam res, 
 Hippolitus obiit, quia noverce creditum Rt 3 
Caſſandræ quia nos creditum, ruit Ilium. 
Ergo exp/oranda «ft veritas multum privs, 
Duam fiulta pravè Judicet Jententia. ; 
Phædr. Fab. 10. I. 3. 


To believe is dangerous; and not to believe, is 


dangerous: I will give an inſtance of both: Hip- 
politus loſt his life by giving credit to his ſtep- 
mother; and if Caſſandra had been believed, Troy 
had not periſhed: Therefore ſearch diligently for 


the truth, leſt your judgment be miſled to pro- 


nounce fooliſhly. 


Aving in the ſeventh Paper conſidered many 
of thoſe falſhoods by which the cauſe of 
our male contents is ſupported: I ſhall here 
fpeak of that extravagant credulity, which diſ- 


poſes each particular member of their party to be- 


keve them. This ſtrange alacrity im believing. 
abſurdity and inconſiſtence may be called the 


Political Faith of a Tory. © 
A perſon whe is thoroughly endowed with this 


political faith, like a man in a dream, is enter- 
tained from one end of his life to the other with 
objects that have no reality or exiſtence. He is 


daily nouriſhed and kept in humour by fiction 
and deluſion; and may be compared to the old 
obſtinate Knight in Rabelais, that every morning 


ſwallowed a chimera for his breakfaſt. 
| 3 This 
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_ This Political Faith of a malecontent is alto- 
gether founded on hope. He does not give eredit 
to any thing becauſe it is probable, but becauſe it is 
vleafy | Bhs wiſhes ſerve him inſtead of reaſons, 
to confirm the truth of what he hears. There is 
no report To incredible or contradictory in itſelf 
which he doth not chearfully believe, if it tends to 
the advancement of the cauſe. In ſhort, a male- 
content whois a good believer has generally reaſon 
" repeat the celebrated = of an ancient father, 
redo quia 4 ow et : Which is as much as to 
lay, dr mul e 9 decauſe it is impoſſible.” 
It has been very well obſerved, that the moſt 
credulous man in the world is the Atheiſt, who 
believes the univerſe to be the production of 
chance. In the ſame manner a Tory, who is the 
greateſt believer in what is improbable, is the 
greateſt infidel in what is certain. Let a friend to 
the Government relate to him a matter of fact, 
he turns away his ear from him, and. gives him 
the lye in every look. But if one of his own 
ſtamp ſhould tell him that the King of Sweden 
would be ſuddenly at Perth, and that his army is 
now actually marching thither upon the ice; he 
hugs himſelf at the good news, and gets drunk 
upon it before he goes to bed. This ſort of people 
puts one in mind of ſeveral towns of Eurape that 
are inacceſſible on the one ſide, while they lie open 
and unguarded on the other. 'Fhe minds of our 
maleconte*.s are indeed ſo depraved with thoſe 
falſhoods which they are perpetually imbibing, 
that they have a natural reliſh for error, and have 


quite loſt the taſte of truth in political matters. 


I ſhall therefore diſmiſs this head with a ſaying of 
King Charles the Second. This Monarch, when 
he was at Windſor, uſed to amuſe himſelf with 
the converſation of the famous Yoſſius, who * 


| 
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full of ſtories relating to the antiquity, learning, 
and manners of the Chineſe ; and at the ſame 
time a Free-thinker in points of Religion. The 
King upon hearmg him repeat ſome incredible 
accounts of theſe eaſtern „turning to 
thofe who were about him, This di- 
vine, ſaid he, is a very ſtrange man: He 
believes every thing but the bible. 
Having thus far conſidered the political faith 
of the party as it regards matters of fact, let us 
in the next place take a view of it with reſpect 
to thoſe doctrines which it embraces, and which 
are the fundamental points whereby they are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, whom they uſed · to re- 
preſent as enemies to the conſtitution in Church 
and State. How far their great articles of poli- 
tical faith, with reſpect to our eccleſiaſtical and 
civil government, are contiſtent with them- 
felves and agreeable to reaſon and truth, may 
be ſeen in the following paradoxes, which are the 
eſſentials of a Tory's creed, with relation to po- 
litical matters. Under the Name of Tories, I 
do not here comprehend multitudes of well- 
deſigning men, who were formerly included un- 
der that denomination, but are now in the inte- 
reſt of his Majeſty and the preſent government. 
Theſe have already ſeen the evi} tendency of 
fuch principles, which are the Credenda of the 
party, as it is oppoſite to that of the Whigs. 


| Article 1. 
That the church of England will be always in 
danger, till it has a —_— King for its Defender. 
II. 
That for the ſafety of the church, no ſubject 
mould be tolerated in any religion different 
from the eſtabliſhed ; but that the Head of our 
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church may be * that 8 n is e 
repugnant to it. wy 


* That the . intereſt 5 in this nation, 


and in all Europe, could not but flouriſh under 
the protection of one, who thinks himſelf ob- 
liged, on pain of damnation, to do all that lies 
in his power for the extiqpation of it. 


That we may ſaſely rely upon. the promiſes 
of one, whoſe religion, allows him to. make 
them, and at the ſame time obige him to break 
them. | TEE 
That a good man ſhould 3 greater ab- 
borrence of preſpyterianiſm, which is perverſeneſs, 
than of popery, which i 5 oe idolatry. | 


= That a perſon, who hopes to be King of Ex- 
land by the 8 of France, would naturally 
adhere to the Britiſb intereſt, which is _—_— 
| yu” to that of the French. 
A VII. 

That a man has no opportunities of learning 
how to govern the people of England in any fo- 
reign country, ſo well as in France. 

„ 
That ten millions of people ſhould rather 
chooſe to fall into ſlavery, than not acknowledge 
their Prince to be inveſted with an hereditary and 
indefeaſible right of — 


That we are obliged in conſcience to become 
ſubjects of a Duke of Savoy, or of a French King, 
rather than enjoy for our Sovereign a Prince, 
| who is the of the were blood in the pro- 

teſtant line. 


X. That 


A 
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That W is the 7 of every 
chriſtian, while he is e place. 


That we ought to profeſs the doctrine of paſ- 
five obedience till ſuch a time as nature rebels 
againſt 1 that is, till we are rs to * 
neceſſity of 6 


— 


That the Papiſts have taken W to defend 
the church of England with the utmoſt hazard 
of their lives and fortunes. 

| XIII. 

That there is an unwarrantable tation in 
this iſland, conſiſting of Kings Lords, and 
Commons, 

XIV. 


That the Legiſlature when Sabie is a a majority 
of Whigs in it, has not wer to make laws. 


That an act of parliament to impower the 
King to ſecure ſuſpected perſons in times of 
rebellion, is the means to eſtabliſh the Sovereign: 
on the throne, and conſequently a great in- 
fringement of the liberties of the ſubject. 


Friday, 
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Dixit, ab hofte petam : Vultus avertite weſtros, 
b | \ Ovid. Met. 1. 5 ver. 178. 
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Since thus unequally you fight ; 'tis time, 
He cry'd, to puniſh your preſumptuous crime, 
Beware, my friends; his friends were ſoon prepar'd, 
Their fight averting ; high the head he rear'd, 
And Gorgon on his foes ſeverely ſtar'd. 8 
Man wWPͤARIRN . 


| = is with great pleaſure that I fee a race of 
, Female-patriots ſpringing up in this iſland. 
The faireſt among the daughters of Great« Britain 
no longer confine their cares to a domeſtick 
life, but are grown anxious for the welfare of 
their country, and ſhew themſelves. good ſtateſ- 
women as well as good houſewives. 

Our ſhe-confederates keep pace with us in 
quaſhing that rebellion which had begunto ſpread in 
itſelf among part of the Fair- Sex. If the men who ab 
are true to their King and country have taken un 
Preſlon and Perth, the Ladies have poſſeſſed them- ms 
ſelves of the opera and the play-houſe with as flu 
little oppoſition or bloodſhed. The non-reſiſting wh 
women, like their brothers in the Highlands, think let 
no poſt tenable againſt an army that makes fo hot 
fine an appearance; and dare not look them in Kn 


de face, when they are drawn up in battle- aray. dey 
A$ 
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As an Inſtance of the chearfulneſs in our ſair 
fellow - ſubjects, to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
Pretender, I did but ſuggeſt in one of my former 
Papers, That the Fan might be made uſe of 
© with good ſucceſs againſt popery, by exhibiting 
the corruptions of the church of in va- 
© rious figures; when immediately they took the 
hint, and have ſince had fr conſultations 
upon ſeveral ways and methods © to make the fan 
* uſeful.” They have unanimouſly agreed upon 
the following reſolutions, which are indeed very 
fuitable to Ladies who are at the ſame time the 
moſt beautiful and the moſt loyal of their Sex. 
To hide their faces behind the fan, when they 
obſerve a Tory gazing upon them. Never tv 
peep through it, but in order to pick out men, 
whoſe principles make them worth the conqueſt. 
To return no other anſwer to a Tory's addrefles, 
than by counting the Sticks of it all the while he 
is talking to them. To avoid dropping it in the 
neighbourhood of a malecontent, that he may 
not have an opportunity of taking it up. To 
ſhew their difbelief of any Jacobite ſtory by a 
flirt of it. To fall a fanning themſelves, when 
a Tory comes into one of their Aﬀemblies, as 
being diſordered at the ſight of him. 

Theſe are the uſes by which every-fan may 
in the hands of a fine woman become ſervice- 
able to the publick. But they have at preſent 
under conſideration certain fans of, a Proteſtant 
make, that they may have a more extenſive in- 
fluence and raiſe an Abhorrence of Popery in a 
whole crowd of beholders : For they intend to 
let the world ſee what party they are of, by 
houres and deſigris' upon theſe fans; as the 
Knights-Errant uſed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
devices on their Shields. * 

There 
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allow that fans are much more innocent engines 
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There are ſeveral ſketches of pictures which 


have been already preſented to the Ladies for their 
approbation, and out of which ſeveral have made 
'their choice. A pretty young Lady will-very ſoon 


appear with a fan, which has on it a nunnery of 


lively black-eyed veſtals, who are endeavouring 
to creep out at the grates. Another has a fan 
mounted witha fine paper, on which is repreſented 


a groupe of people upon their knees very de- 
voutly worſhipping an old ten-penny nail. A 
certain Lady of great learning has choſen for her 
device the council of Trent; and another, who 
has a good ſatirical turn, has filled her fan with 


the figure of a huge taudry woman, repreſenting 


the whore of Babylon ; which ſhe is reſolved to 
ſpread full in the face of any ſiſter-diſputant, 


whoſe arguments have a tendency to popery. 


The following deſigns are already executed on 


| ſeveral mountings. The ceremony of the * 


pontiff opening the mouth of a cardinal in a fu 


conſiſtory. An old gentleman with a triple 


crown upon his head, and big with child, being 
the portrait of Pope Joan. Biſhop Boimer pur- 
chaſing great quantities of faggots and bruſh- 
wood for the converſion of hereticks. A figure 
reaching at a ſcepter with one hand, and holding 
a chaplet of beads in the other: With a diſtant 
view of Smithfield. 

When our Ladies make their Zeal thus viſible 
upon their fans, and, every time they open them, 


. diſplay an error of the church of Rome, it cannot 


but have a good effect, by ſhewing the enemies 
of our preſent .eftabliſhment the folly of What 
they are contending for. At leaſt, every one mult 


for propagating the proteſtant religion, than 
racks, wheels, gibbets, and the like — 
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which are mad uſe of for the advancement ot 


the Roman Catholick. Beſides, as every Lady 
will of courſe ſtudy her fan, ſhe will be a per- 
fect miſtreſs of the controverſy at leaſt in one 
point of popery, and as her curioſity will put 
her upon the peruſal of every other fan that is 
faſhionable, I doubt not but in a very little time 
there will ſcarce be a woman of Quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not be an over-match 
for an Iriſb prieſt. ä 


The beautiful part of this iſland, whom I am 


proud to number amongſt the moſt candid of my 
readers, will likewiſe do well to reflect, that our 
diſpute at preſent concerns our civil as well as 
religious rights. I ſhall therefore only offer it to 
their thoughts, as'a point that highly deſerves 
their conſideration, whether the fan may not 
alſo be made uſe of with regard to our political 
conſtitution. As a Free-Holder, I would not 
have them confine their cares for us as we are 
Proteſtants, but at the ſame time have an eye to 
our happineſs as we are Britons, In this.caſe they 
would give a new turn to the minds. of their 
countrymen, if they would exhibit on their 
fans the ſeveral grievances of a tyrannical -go- 
vernment. Why might not an audience of 
Muley Iſhmael, or a Turk dropping his handker- 
chief in his ſeragho, be proper fubjects to expreſs 
their abhorrence both of deſpotic power, and 
of male tyranny ? Or if they have a fancy for 
burleſque, what would they think of a French 
cobbler cutting ſhoes for ſeveral of his fellow- 
ſuljects dut of an old apple-tree? On the con- 
trary, a fine woman, who would maintain the 
dignity of her ſex, might bear a ſtring of galley- 
ſaves, dragging their chains the whole breadth 
of her fan, and at the ſame time to celebrate her 

own 
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own triumphs, might order every ſlave to be 
drawn with the face of one of her admirers. 
I only propoſe theſe as hints to my gentle 
readers, which they may alter o,. improve az 
they ſhall think fit: But cannot conblude with. 
out congratulating out country upon this diſpoſi. 
tion among the moſt amiable of its inhabitants, 
to conſider in their ornaments the Advantage of 
the publick as well as of their Perfons. It Was 
with the ſame ſpirit, though not with the ſame 


the figures of monſters painted on their naked 
bodies, in order, as out hiſtorians tell us, ro make 
themſelves beautiful in the eyes of their country. 
men, and terrible to their enemies. If this 
ject goes on, we may boaſt, that our ſiſter Whigs 
22 the fineſt fans, as well as the moſt beautiful 
faces, of any Ladies in the world. At leaſt, we 
may venture to foretel, that the figures in their 
fans will leſſen the Tory intereſt, much more 
than thoſe in the Oxſerd almanacks will ad- 
vance it, 
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Traque guod plerumque in atroci negotio ſolet, ſenatas 
decrevit, darent operam conſules ne 'quid reſpublica 
detrimenti caperet. Ea poteflas per ſenatum more 
romano magiſtratui maxuma fermillitur, exercitum 
parare, bellam gerere, corrcere omnibus modis focios 
atque civts, domi militiægue imperium atque judi- 
cium ſummum habere. Aliter, fine. populi juſſu nulii 

carum rerum conſult jus g. a 

5 Saluft. Bell. Catil. 29. 


The ſenate therefore made a decree as uſual, when 
they have matters before them of ſo horrid a na- 
tute, that the Conſuls ſhould take care the com- 
monwealth did not ſuffer any prejudice. By virtue 
of this very great power which the ſenate allows 
to the magiſtrate, according to the ancient caſtoms 
of Rome, he may raiſe an army, wage war, make 
uſe of all kinds of methods to reſtrain the aſſociates 
and citizens of Rome, and exerciſe the ſupreme 
authority both at home and abroad in matters civil 
and military; whereas otherwiſe the Conſul is not 
inveſted with any of theſe powers without the ex- 
preſs command of the people. | 


ba being the defign of theſe Papers to recon- 
cile men to their own happineſs by removing 
thoſe wrong notions and prejudices which hinder 
them from ſeeing the advantage of themſelves 
and their poſterity in the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 


| cannot but take notice of every thing that by 
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the artifice of our enemies is made a matter of 
complaint. 


Oft this nature is the ſuſpenſion of the Ha- 


beas Corpus aR, by which his Majeſty has been 
enabled, in theſe times of danger, to ſeize and 
detain the perſons of ſuch, who he had reaſon 


to believe were conſpiring againſt his perſon and 


government. The expediency and reaſonable. 
neſs of ſuch a temporary ſuſpenſion in the preſent 
juncture, may appear to every conſiderate man, 
who will turn his thoughts impartially on this 
ſubject. e 
have choſen in points of this nature to draw 
my arguments from the firſt principles of Go- 
.vernment, which as they are of no party, but 
aſſented to by _ reaſonable man, carry the 
greater weight with them, and are accommo- 
dated to the notions of all my readers. Every 
one knows, who has conſidered the nature of 
Government, that there muſt be in each par- 
ticular form of it an abſolute and unlimited 
power; and that this power is lodged in the 
hands of thoſe, who have the making of its 
laws, whether by the nature of the conſti- 
tution it be in one or more perſons, in a ſingle 
order of men, or in a. mixt body of different 
ranks and degrees. It is an abſurdity to ima- 


gine that thoſe, who have the authority ot 


making laws, cannot ſuſpend any particular 
law, when they think it expedient for the-pud- 
lick. Without ſuch a power all government 
would be defective, and not armed with 3 
ſufficient force for its own ſecurity. , As felt- 
preſervation by all honeſt methods is the. firt 
duty of every community, as well as 0 
every private perſon, ſo the publick ſafety is the 
general view of all laws. When therefor 
i | ally 
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any law does not conduce to this great end, 
but on the contrary, in ſome extraordinary and 
unnatural junctures, the very obſervation of 
it would endanger the community, that law 
ought to be laid aſleep for ſuch a time, by the 
proper authority. Thus the very intention of 
our Habeas Corpus act, namely, the preſerva- 
tion of the liberties of the ſubject, abſolutely 
requires that at to be now ſuſpended, ſince 
the confinement of dangerous and ſuſpected per- 
ſons, who __ ſtrengthen this rebellion, and 
ſpread a civil war through all parts of this 
Kingdom, ſecures to us our civil rights, and 
every thing that can be valuable to a free 
people. | gin „ 

As every Government muſt in its nature be 
armed with ſuch an authority, we may obſerve 
that thoſe Governments which have been the 
moſt famous for publick ſpirit, and the moſt 
jealous of their liberty, have never failed to 
exert it upon proper occaſions. There cannot 
be a greater inſtance of this, than in the old 
commonwealth of Rome, who flattered them- 
ſelves with an opinion, that their Government 
had in it a due temper of the regal, noble, 
and popular power, repreſented by the Conſuls 
the Senators, and the Tribunes. The regal 
part was however in ſeveral points notoriouſly 
defective, and particularly becauſe the Conſuls 
had not a negative in the paſſing of a law, 
as the other two branches had. Nevertheleſs 
in this Government when the republick was 
threatned with any great and imminent dan- 
ger, they thought it for the common ſafety to 
appoint a temporary Dictator, inveſted with the 
whole power of the three branches; who, 
when the danger was over, retired again =_ 
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the community, and left the Government in its 
natural fituation. But what is more to our 
caſe, the conſular power itſelf, though infinitely 
ſhort of the regal power in Great - Britain, was 
intruſted with the whole authority which the 


legiſlature has put into the Hands of his Ma- 
jeity. We have an eminent inſtance of this in 


the motto of my Paper, which I ſhall tranſlate 


for the benefit of the Engii/b Reader, after 
baving advertiſed him, thatthe power, there given 
to the Conſul, was in the time of a conſpiracy, 
© The. ſenate therefore made a decree as uud, 
* when they have matters before them of ſo 
© horrid a nature, that the Conſuls ſhould take 
© care the commonwealth did not ſuffer any 
« prejudice. By virtue of this very great power 
© which the ſenate allows to the magiſtrate, 
according to the ancient cuſtoms of Rome, he 
© may raiſe an army, wage war, make uſe of all 
© kinds of methods to reſtrain the affociates and 
« citizens of Rome, and exerciſe the ſupreme 
© authority both at home and abroad in matters 
civil — military; whereas otherwiſe the Con- 
« ſul is not inveſted with any of theſe powers 
without the expreſs command of the people. 
\ There now only remains to ſhew, that his 
Majeſty is legally poſſeſt of this power; and 
that the neceſſity of the preſent affairs requires 
he ſhould be ſo. He is intruſted with it by 
the legiſlature of the nation ; and in the very 
notion of a legiſlature is implied a power 
to change, repeal, and ſuſpend what laws 
are in being, as well as to make what new 


laws they ſhall think fit for the good of the 


people. "This is ſo uncontroverted a maxim, 
that [I believe never any body attempted to re- 
fute it. Our legiſlature have however had that 
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juſt regard for their fellow - ſubjects, as not 
to entertain a thought of abrogating this law, 
but only to. hinder it from operating at a time 
when it would endanger the conſtitution, The 
King is impowered to act but for a few months 
by virtue of this ſuſpenſion ; and by that means 
differs from a King of. France, or any other ty- 
rannical Prince, who in times of peace and 
tranquillity, and upon what occaſion he pleaſes, 
ſends any of his ſubjects out of the know- 
ledge of their friends into ſuch caſtles, dun- 
geons, or impriſonments as he thinks fit. Nor 
did the legiſlature do any thing in this that 
was unprecedented. The Habeas Corpus act 
was made but about five and _ years ago, 
and fince that time has been ſuſpended four 
times before his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion to 
the throne : Twice under the reign of King 
Maliam and Queen Mary; once under the 
reign of King William; and once under the 
reign of Queen Anne. 1 
he neceſſity of this law at this time aroſe 
from the proſpect of an invaſion, which has ſince 
broke out into an actual rebellion 3 and from 
informations of ſecret and dangerous practices 
among men of conſiderable figure, who could 
not have been prevented from doing miſchief 
to their country but by ſuch a ſuſpenſion of 
this act of parliament. 

I cannot however but obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding the lawfulneſs and neceſſity of ſuch 
2 ſuſpenſion, had not the rebellion broke out 
after the paſſing of this act of parliament, I do 
not know how thoſe, who had been the moit 
inſtrumental in procuring it, could have eſcaped 
that popular odium, which their malicious 2nd 
artiul enemies have now in vain endeavoured 

| to 
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to ſtir. up againſt them. Had it been poſſible for 
the vigilance and- endeavours of a miniſtry to 
have hindered even the attempt of an invaſion, 
their very endeavours might have proved pre- 
judicial to them. Their prudent and reſolute 
precautions would have turned to their diſadvan- 
| 5 5 had they not been juſtified by thoſe events, 
Which they did all that was in their power to 
obviate. This naturally brings to mind the 
reflexion of Tully in the like circumſtances, 


a © that amidſt the diviſions of Rome a man was 


in an unhappy condition who had a ſhare in the 
© adminiſtration, nay, even in the preſervation 
of the commonwealth.” O conditionem miſeram 
non modo adminiſirandæ, verum etiam comſervunde 
reipublice ! 

Beſides, every unprejudiced man will conſ- 
der how mildly and equitably this power has 
been uſed. The perſons confined have been 
treated with all poſſible humanity, and abridy- 
ed of nothing but the liberty of hurting their 
country, and very probably of ruining both 
themſelves and their families. And as to the 
numbers of thoſe who are under this ſhort r. 
ſtraint, it is very obſervable, that people do not 
ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the confinement of 
ſome, as at the liberty of many others. But we 
may from hence conclude, that every Engliſinn 
muſt obſerve with great pleaſure, that his Ma. 
jeſty does not in this great point regulate himlel 


by any private jealouſies or ſuſpicions, but N r 
thoſe evidences and informations which he bs {. 
received, | c| 
We have already found the good conſequence" lt « 

of this ſuſpenſion, in that it has hindered the r n 
bellion from gathering the ſtrength it wouldother- Wl b. 


wiſe have gained; not to mention thoſe numbe! 
| k 
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it has kept from engaging in ſo deſperate an en- 


terpriſe, with the many lives it has preſerved, 
and the deſolations it has prevented. 

For theſe and many other reaſons the repre- 
ſentatives of Great-Britain in parliament could 
never have anſwered it to the people they repre- 
ſent, who have found ſuch great benefits from 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeus Corpus act, and 
without it muſt have felt ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences, had they not in a caſe of ſuch great 
neceflity made, uſe of this cuſtomary, legal, 
and reaſonable method for ſecuring bis Majeſty 
on the throne, and their country from miſery 
or ruin. 2 f 
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This man's a knave; beſure, beware of him. 
| CREECH, 


W E are told, that in Turkey, when any man 
is the author of notorious falſhoods, it is 
uſual to blacken the whole front of his houſe. 
Nay we have ſometimes heard that an ambaſ- 
ſador, whoſe buſineſs it is, if I may quote his 
character in Sir Henry J/ooton's words, To lye 
* for the good of his country,” has ſometimes had 
this mark ſet upon his houſe ; when he has 
been detected in any piece of feigned intelli- 
cence, that has PERS the government, 
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and miſled the minds of the people. One could 


almoſt wiſh that the habitations of ſuch of our 


own countrymen, as deal in forgeries detri- 
mental to the publick, were diſtinguithed in the 
fame manner; that their fellow- ſubjects might 
be cautioned not to be too eaſy in giving credit 
to them. Were ſuch a method put in practice, 
this metropolis would be ſtrangely checquer'd; 
fome entire Pariſhes woulJ be in mourning, 
and ſeveral ſtreets darkened from one end to the 


__ other: 


But I have given my thoughts in two pre- 
ceding Papers, both on the inventors and the 


*believers of theſe publick falſhoods and ca- 


lumnies, and ſhall here ſpeak of that contempt 
with which they are and ought to be received 
by thoſe in high ſtations, at whom they are le- 
velled. Any perſon indeed, who 1s zealous for 
promoting the intereſt of his country, muſt 
conquer all that tenderneſs and delicacy which 
may make him afraid of being ſpoken ill of; or 
his endeavours will often produce no leſs un- 
eaſineſs to himſelf, than benefit to the publick, 
Among a people who indulge themſelves in the 
utmoſt freedoms of thought and ſpeech, a 
man muſt either be inſignificant, or able to bear 
an undeſerved reproach. A true patriot may 
comfort himſelf under the attacks of falſhood 
and obloquy, from ſeveral motives and re- 
flexions. 

In the firſt place he ſhould conſider, that the 
chief of his antagoniſts are generally acted by a 
fpirit of envy; which would not riſe againſt 
him, if it were not provoked by his deſert. A 
ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, ſhould 
look upon his political cenſurers with the ſame 


neglect, that a good writer regards his criticks; 
. who 


, 
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who are generally a race of men that are not 
able to diſcover the beauties of a work they exa- 
mine, and deny that approbation to others, Which 
they never met with themſelves. Patriots there- 
fore ſhould rather rejoice in the ſucc2ſs of their 
honeſt deſigns, than be mortified by thoſe who 
miſrepreſent them. ; = 

They ſhould likewiſe conſider that not only 


envy, but vanity has a ſhare in the detraction 


of their adverſaries. Such aſperſions therefore 


do them honour, at the ſame time that they 


are intended to leſſen their reputaticn. They 
ſhould reflect, that thoſe who endeavour to ſtir 
upthe multitude againſt them, do itto be thought 
conſiderable; and not a little applaud themſelves 
in a talent that can raiſe clamours out of no- 
thing, and throw a ferment among the people, 
by murmurs or complaints, which they know 
in their own hearts are altogether groundleſs. 
There is a pleaſant inftance of this nature re- 
corded at length in the firft book of the annals 
of Tacitus, hen a great part'of the Roman 
legions were in a diſpoſition to mutiny, an im- . 
pudent varlet, who was a private centinel, be- 
ing mounted upon the ſhoulders of his fellow- 
ſoldiers, and reſolved to try the power of his 
eloquence, addreſſed himſelf to the army in all 
the poſtures of an Orator, after the following 
manner: * You have given liberty to theſe mi- 
* ſerable men ;* ſaid he, (pointing to ſome cri- 
minals whom they had reſcued) © but which 
* of you can reſtore life to my brother? Who 
can give me back my brother? he was mur- 
* dered no longer ago than laſt night, by the 
* hands of thoſe ruffians, who are entertained 
* by the General to butcher the poor ſoldiery.' 
Tell me, Blzſus,” (for that was the name of 
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the General, who was then ſitting on the tribu- 


nal) tell me, where haſt thou caſt his dead 


© body ? an enemy does not grudge the rites of 


© burial, When I have tired myſelf with kiffing 
© his cold corps, and weeping over it, order me 
© to be ſlain upon it. All I aſk of my fellow- 


© ſoldiers, fince we both die in their cauſe, is that 


© they would lay me in the ſame grave with my 
© brother.” The whole army was in an uproar 
at this moving ſpeech, and reſolved to do the 


| ſpeaker juſtice, when upan 2 they found 


that he never had a brother in his life, and that 
he had ſtirred up the ſedition only to ſhew his 


arts. Dy 
Publick miniſters would likewiſe do well to 


conſider, that the principal authors of ſuch re- 


proaches, as are caſt upon them, are thoſe who 


have a mind to get their places: And as for a 
cenſure ariſing from this motive, it is in their 


power to eſcape it when they pleaſe, and turn it 


upon their competitors. Malecontents of an in- 
ferior character are acted by the ſame principle; 
ſor ſo long as there are employments of all 


fizes, there will be murmurers of all degrees, 


I have heard of a country- gentleman, who 
made a very long and melancholy complaint to 
the late Duke of Buckingham, when he was in 
great power at court, of ſeveral publick grie- 
vances. The Duke, after having given him a 
very patient hearing, My dear friend,” ſaid he, 
© this is but too true; but I have thought of an 
© expedient which will ſet all things right, and 
© that very ſoon.” His country friend aſked him, 
what it was? © You muſt know,” ſays the 
Duke, © there is a place of five hundred pounds a 
© year fallen this very morning, which I intend 


| © to put you in poſſeſſion of.. The gentleman 


thanked 
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ſthanked his grace, went * ſatisſied, and - 
thought the. nation the happieſt under heaven, 
during that whole miniſtry. | 5 
But farther, every man in a publick ſtation 
ought to conſider, that, when there are two dif- 
ferent parties in a nation, they will ſee things 
in different lights. An action, however con- 
ducive to the good of our country, will be re- 
preſented by the artful, and appear to the ignorant 
as prejudicial to it. Since I have here, 1 | 
to the uſual liberty of eſſay- writers, ramble 
into ſeveral ſtories, I ſhall fetch one to my 2 
ſent purpoſe out of the Perſan hiſtory. e 
there read of a virtuous young Emperor, who 
was very much afflicted to find his actions miſ- 
conſtrued and defamed by a party among his ſub- 
pa favoured another intereſt. 7 he was 
one day fitting among the miniſters of his Divan, 
and — himſelf, after the Zaftern manner, 
with the ſolution of difficult problems and 
ænigmas, he propoſed to them, in his turn, 
the following one; What is the tree that bears 
three hundred and ſixty-five leaves, which are 
all black on the one fide, and white on the 
* other ?“ His grand viſier immediately replied, 
it was the Year which conſiſted of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days and nights: But, Sir, ſays 
he, © permit me at the ſame time to take notice, 
* that theſe leaves repreſent your actions, which 
* carry different faces to your friends and ene- 
* mies, and will always appear black to thoſe 
© who are reſolved only to look upon the wrong 
© {ide of them.” N | | 
A virtuous man therefore, who lays out his 
endeavours for the good of his country, ſhould 
never be troubled at the reports which are made 
of him, fo long as he is conſcious of his own 
EY integrity. 
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integrity. He ſhould rather be pleaſed to find 
people deſcanting upon his actions, becauſe, 
when they are thoroughly canvaſſed and exami- 
ned, they are ſure in the end to turn to his honour 
and advantage. The reaſonable and unpreju- 
diced part of mankind will be of his ſide, and 
rejoice to ſee their common intereſt lodged in 
ſuch honeſt hands. A ſtrict examination of a 
great man's character is like the trial of a ſuſpect- 
eld chaſtity, which was made among the Fews by 
the waters of jealouſy. Moſes aſſures us, that the 
criminal burſt upon the drinking of them ; but if 
ſhe was accuſed wrongfully, the Rabbins tell us, 
they heightened her charms, and made her 
much more amiable than before: So that they de- 
ſtroyed the guilty, but beautified the innocent. 
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| —Incpem me copia fecit. Ovid. Met. I. 3. ver. 466. 


— Too much plenty makes me die for want. 
| : ApbppIS OV. 


E ERM Engliſiman will be a good ſubject 
to King George, in proportion as he is a good 
Engliſhman,” and a lover of the conſtitution of 
his country. In order to awaken in my rea- 
ders the love of this their Conſtitution, it may 
be neceſſary to fet forth its ſuperior excellency 
to that form of government, which many 
wicked and ignorant men have of late years 
endeavoured to introduce among us. I fhall not 
therefore think it improper to take notice from 
time to time of any particular act of power, 
| | exerted 


% 
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exerted by thoſe among whom the Pretender 
to his Majeſty's crown has been educated ; ' 

which would prove fatal to this nation, ſhould 
it be conquered and governed by a perſon,” who 
in all probability, would put in practice the po- 
liticks in which he has been ſo long inſtructed. 

There has been nothing more obſervable in 
the reign of his preſent Galli Majeſty, than 
the method he has taken for ſupplying his ex- 
chequer with a neceſſary ſum of money. The 
ways and means for raiſing it has been an 
edit, or a command in writing ſigned by him- 
ſelf, to increaſe the value of Louis d'Ors from 
fourteen to ſixteen Livres, by virtue of a new 
ſtamp, which will be {truck upon them. As 
this method will bring all the gold of the King- 
dom into his hands, it is provided by the ſame 
edict, that they ſhail be paid out again to the 
people at twenty Livres each; ſo that four 
Livres in the ſcore by this means accrue to his 
Majeſty out of all the money in the Kingdom of 
France, | | 
This method of raiſing money is conſiſtent 
with that form of government, and with the 
repeated practice of their late grand Monarque; 
ſo that I ſhall not here conſider the many evil 
conſequences which it muſt have upon their 
trade, their exchange and publick credit. I 

ſhall only take notice of the whimſical cir- 
cumſtances a people muſt lie under, who can 
be thus made poor or rich by an edict, which 

can throw an alloy into a Louis d'Or, and de- 
baſe it into half its former value, or, if his 
Majeſty pleaſes, raiſe the price of it, not by the 
acceſſion of metal, but of a mark. By the 
preſent edict many a man in France, will ſwell 
into a plumb, who fell ſeveral thouſand pounds 
F 4 ſhort 
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ſhort of it the day before its publication. This 
conveys a kind of fairy treaſure into their cheſts, 
even while they are under lock and key; and is 
a fecret of multiplication without addition. It is 
natural enough however for the vanity of the 
French nation to grow inſolent upon this imagi- 
nary. wealth, not conſidering that their neigh- 
bours think them no more rich by virtue of an 
edict to make fourteen 1 than they would 
think them more formidable ſhould there be 
another edict to make every man in the King- 
dom ſeven foot high. 

It was uſual for his late moſt chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty to fink the value of their Louis d'Ors about 
the time he was to receive the taxes of his 
good people, and to raiſe them when he had got 
them ſafe into his coffers. And there is no 
queſtion but the preſent government in that 
Kingdom will ſo far obferve this kind of con- 
duct, as to reduce the twenty Livres to their old 
number of fourteen, when they have paid them 
out of their hands; which will immediately fink 


the preſent tympany of wealth, and re-eſtabliſh 


the natural poverty of the Gallick Nation. 
One cannot but pity the melancholy condition 


of a miſer in this country, who is perpetually 


telling his Livres, without being able to know 
how rich he is. - He is as ridiculouſly puzzled 


and perplexed as a man that counts the ſtones 


on Saliſbury plain, which can never be ſettled 

to any certain number, but are more or fewer 

every time he reckons them. 
- I bave heard of a young French lady, a ſub- 

ject of Louis the Fourteenth, who was cont 

to a Marquis upon the foot of a five thouſand 

pound fortune, which ſhe had by her in ſpecie; 


but one of theſe unlucky edits coming out f 
| wee 
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week before the intended marriage, the loſt a 
thouſand pound, and her bridegroom into the 
bargain. 7 JOE OT? 

The uncertai 


nty of riches is a ſubje much 


diſcourſed of in all countries, but may be infiſted 


on more emphatically in France than any other. 
A man is here under ſuch a kind of fituation, 
as one who is managed by a juggler. He fancies 
he has ſo many pieces of money in his hand; 
but let him graſp them never ſo carefully, upon 
a word or two of the artiſt they increaſe or 
dwindle to what number the doctor is pleaſed 
to name. d 

This method of lowering or advancing mo- 
ney, we, who have the happineſs to be in ano- 
ther form of government, ſhould look upon. as 
an unwarrantable kind of clipping and coin- 
ing. However, as it is an expedient that is 
often practiſed, and may be juſtihed in that 
conſtitution which has been ſo thoroughly ſtudied 
by the Pretender to his Majeſty's Crown, I do 
not ſee what ſhould have hindered him from 
making uſe of ſo expeditious a method for raifing 
2 ſupply, if he had ſucceeded in his late attempt 


to dethrone his Majeſty, and ſubvert our conſti- 


tution. 1 ſhall leave it to the conſideration of 
the Reader, if in ſuch a caſe the following edict, 
or ſomething very like it, might not have been 


expected. 
9 | — theſe our Kingdoms have long 


roaned under an expenſive and con- 

* ſuming land-war, which has very much ex- 
* hauſted the treaſure of the nation, we be- 
ing willing to increaſe the wealth of our peo- 
ple, and not thinking it adviſeable for this 
© purpoſe to make uſe of the tedious methods 
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© of merchandiſe and commerce, which have 


© been always promoted by a faction among 


de the worſt of our ſubjects, and were ſo wiſely 


<« diſcountenanced by. the beſt of them in the 
© late reign, do hereby enact by our ſole will 
and pleaſure, that every ſhilling in Great- 
<< Britain ſhall paſs in all payments for the ſum 


© of fourteen pence, till the firſt of September 


next, and that every other piece of money 


„ ſhall riſe and paſs in current payment in the 


© ſame proportion. The advantage, which will 
* accrue to theſe nations by this our royal do- 
e native, will viſibly appear to all men of ſound 


principles, who are ſo juſtly famous for their 


« antipathy to ſtrangers, and would not ſee 
* the landed intereſt of their country wea- 
© kened by the importations of foreign gold 
and filver : But ſince by reaſen of the great 
* debts which we have contracted abroad dur- 
« ing our fifteen years reign, as well as of our 
s preſent exigencies, it will be neceſſary to kill 
our exchequer by the moſt prudent and ex- 
« peditious methods, we do alſo hereby order 
every one of our ſubjects to bring in theſe 
his fourteen-penny pieces, and all the other 
current caſh of this Kingdom, by what new 
titles ſoever dignified or diſtinguiſhed, to the 
«© maſter of our mint, who, after having ſet a 


„ mark upon them, ſhall deliver out to them, 


* on or after the firſt of September aforeſaid, 
< their reſpective ſums, taking only four-pence 
* for ourſelf for ſuch his mark on every four- 
*© teen-penny piece, which. from thenceforth 
„ ſhall paſs in payment for eighteen-pence, and 
<« ſo in proportion for the reſt. By this method, 
«© the money of this nation will be more by 


one third than it is at preſent ; and we ſhalt 


content 
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« content ourſelf with not quite one fifth part 
« of the current caſh of our loving -ſubjects ;: 
« which will but barely ſuffice to clear the in- 
« tereſt of all thoſe ſums in which we ſtand in- 
« debted to our moſt dear brother and ancient: ; 
« ally, We are glad of this opportunity of 7 
« ſhewing ſuch an inſtance of our goodneſs to 
our ſubjects, by this our royal edict, which 
« ſhall be read in every pariſh church of Great 
« Brita, immediately after the celebration of 
„high maſs. FoR SUCH 1s OUR PLEASURE.” 


Noi Friday, February 24. 


— — 8 


Pulchrum eft bene facere reipublice; etiam bene dicere 
baud ab ſurdum eft. Saluſt. Bell Catil. 3. 


To ſerve the public, is highly honourable N and no 
diſcredit to any man, to ſpeak well of it. 


be has been uſual theſe many years for Writers, 
who have approved the ſcheme of Govern- 
ment which has taken place, to explain to the 
people the reaſonableneſs of thoſe principles 
which have prevailed, and to juſtify the conduct 
of thoſe who act in conformity to ſuch principles. 
It therefore happens well for the party which is 
undermoſt, when a work of this nature falls in- 
to the hands of thoſe who content themſelves to 
attack their principles, without expoſing their 
perſons, or ſingling out any particular objects 
for ſatire and ridicule. This manner of pro- 
ceeding is no inconſiderable piece of merit in 
ä Writers, 
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Writers, who are often influenced by a de. 
fire of fame, than a regard to the publick 
good; and who, by this means, loſe many fair 


opportunities of ſhewing their own wit, or of 


gratifying the ill- nature of their Readers. 
When a man thinks a party engaged in ſuch 
meaſures as tend. to the ruin of his country, 
it is cerfainly a very laudable and virtuous 
action in him to make war after this manner 
upon the whole body. But as ſeveral caſuiſts 
are of opinion, that in a battle you ſhould diſ- 
charge upon the groſs of the enemy, without 
Jevelling your piece at any particular perſon ; 
ſo in this kind of combat alſo, I cannot think 
it fair to aim at any one man, and make his 
character the mark of your hoſtilities. There 
is now to be ſeen in the caſtle of Milan a can- 
non-bullet, inſctibed, © this to the marſhal 4: 
© Crequi,* which was the very ball that ſhot him, 
An author, who points his ſatire at a great man, 
is to be looked upon in the ſame view with the 
engineer, who ſignalized himſelf by this unge- 
nerous practice. 

But as the Spirit of the Whigs and Tories 
fhews itſelf, upon every occaſion, to be very 
widely different from one another; ſo is it par- 
- ticularly viſible in the writings of this kind, 
which have been publiſhed by each party. The 
latter may indeed aſſign one reaſon to juſtify 
themſelves in this practice; that, having no- 
thing of any manner of weight to offer againlt 
the principles of their antagoniſts, if they ſpeak 
at all, it muſt be againſt their perſons, When 
they cannot refute an adverſary, the ſhorteſt 
way is to libel him; and to endeavour at the 
making his perſon odious, when they cannot 
repreſent his notions as abſurd, 1 
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The Examiner was a Paper in the laſt reign, 
which was the favourite-work of the party. It 
was uſhered into the' world by a letter from a 
Secretary of State, ſetting forth the great genius 
of the Author, the uſefulneſs of his deſign, and 
the mighty conſe that were to be expected 
from it. It is ſaid to have been written by thoſe 
among them whom they looked upon as their 
moſt celebrated Wits and Politicians, and was 
diſperſed into all quarters of the nation with 
great induſtry and expence. Who would not have 
expected, that at leaſt the rules of decency and 
candour would be obſerved in ſuch a performance? 
But inſtead of this, you ſaw all the great men, 
who had done eminent ſervices to their country 
but a few years before, draughted out one by 
one, and baited in their turns. No ſanctity of 
character, orprivilege of Sex, exempted perſons 
from this barbarous uſage. Several of our Prelates 
were the ſtanding marks of publick rallery, and 
many Ladies of the firſt Quality branded by name 
for matters of fact, which, as they were falſe, 
were not heeded, and if they had been true were 
innocent, The dead themſelves were not ſpared. 
And here I cannot forbear taking notice of a kind 
of wit, which has lately grown into faſhion 
among the verſifiers, epigrammatiſts, and other 
Authors, who think it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their zeal for what they call the 
high-church, while my ſport with the moſt tre- 
mendous parts of revealed religion. Every one 
has ſeen epigrams upon the deceaſed fathers of 
our church, where the whole thought has turned 
upon hell-fire. Patriots, who ought to be re- 
membered with honour by their poſterity, have 
deen introduced as ſpeakers in a ſtate of tor- 
ments. There is ſomething dreadful even in re- 


peating 
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peating theſe execrable pieces of wit, which no 


man who really believes in another life can 


peruſe without fear and trembling. It is aſto- 


niſhing to ſee readers, who call themſelves Chriſ. 


tians, applauding ſuch diabolical mirth, and 
ſeeming to rejoice in the doom which is pro- 
nounced againſt their enemies by ſuch aban- 


doned ſcribblers. A Wit of this kind may with 
great truth be compared to the fool in the Pro- 


verbs, * who plays with arrows, firebrands and 
death, and ſays, am I not in ſport ?? 

I muſt, in juſtice to the more ſober and con. 
ſiderate of that party, confeſs, that many of them 
were highly ſcandalized at that perſonal ſlander 
and reflexion which was flung out ſo freely by 
the libellers of the laſt reign, as well as by thoſe 


profane liberties which have been ſince continued. 


And as for thoſe who are either the authors or 


admirers of ſuch compoſitions, I would have 
them conſider with themſelves,whether the name 


. of a good churchman can atone for the want of 
that charity which is the moſt eſſential part of 
chriſtianity. They would likewiſe do well to re- 
flect, how, by theſe methods, the poiſon has run 
freely into the minds of the weak and ignorant; 
heightned their rage againſt many of their fel- 
low-ſubjects ; and almoſt diveſted them of the 
common ſentiments of humanity. 

In the former part of this Paper, I have hinted 
that the deſign of it is to oppoſe the principles of 
thoſe who are enemies to the preſent govern- 
ment, and the main body of that party who 
eſpouſe thoſe principles. But even in ſuch general 
attacks there are certain meaſures to be kept, 
which may have a tendency rather to gain, than 


to irritate thoſe who differ with you in their ſen- 


timents. The Examiner would not allow fuch, as 
| were 
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were of a contrary opinion to him, to be either 
Chriſtians or fellow- ſubjects. With him they 
were all atheiſts, deiſts, or apoſtates, and a ſe- 
parate commonwealth among themſelves, that 
ought either to be extirpated, or, when he was in 
a better humour, only to be baniſhed out of their 
native country. They were often put in mind 
of ſome approaching execution, and therefore all 
of them adviſed to prepare themſelves for it, as 
men who had then nothing to take care of, but 
how to die decently. In ſhort, the Examiner 
ſeemed to make no diſtinction between conqueſt 
and deſtruction. | 
The conduct of this work has hitherto been 
regulated by different views, and ſhall continue 
to be ſo, unleſs the party it has to deal with draw 
upon themſelves another kind of treatment, For 
if roy ſhall perſiſt in pointing their batteries 
, againſt particular perſons, there are no laws of 
war that forbid the- making of repriſals. In the 
mean time, this undertaking ſhall be managed 
with that generous ſpirit which was ſo remarka- 
ble among the Romans, who did not ſubdue a 
country in order to put the inhabitants to fire 
and ſword, but to incorporate them into their 
own community, and make them happy in the 
lame government with themſelves, 
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Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 
Commune magnum Hor. Od. 15. I. 2.ver. 13. 


To tt publick rich, in private poor, 
Th' Exchequer held their greateſt ſtore. 
: CHETWoop, 


FT is very unlucky for thoſe who make it 
A their buſineſs to raiſe popular murmurs and 
diſcontents againſt his Majeſty's government, 
that they find ſo very few, and ſo very improper 
occaſions for them. To ſhew how hard they 
are ſet in this particular, there are ſeveral, who, 
for want of other materials, are forced to re- 

reſent the bill which has paſſed this ſeſſion, for 

ying an additional Fax of two ſhillings in 
the pound upon land, as a kind of grievance 
upon the ſubect. If this be a matter of com- 
plaint, it ought in juſtice to fall upon thoſe who 
have made it neceſſary. Had there been no Re- 
bellion, there would have been no increaſe of 
the Land-Tax; fo that in proportion as a man 
declares his averſton to the one, he ought to 
teſtify his abhorrence of the other. But it is 
very remarkable that thoſe, who would perſuade 
the people that they are aggrieved by this add- 
tional burden, are the very perſons who endea- 


vour, in their ordinary converſation, to extenuate 
the hainouſneſs of the rebellion, and who ex- 
preſs the greateſt tenderneſs for the perſons of 
the rebels. They ſhew a particular * 
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for that unnatural inſurrection which has drawn 
this load upon us, and are angry at the means 
which were neceſſary for ſuppreſfing it, There 
needs no clearer proof of the ſpirit and intention 
with which they act: I ſhall therefore adviſe 
my Fellow-Free-Holders'to confider the cha- 
rater of any perſon who would poſſeſs them 
with the notion of a hardſhip that is put upon 
the country by this Tax. If he be one of known 
affection to the preſent eſtabliſhment, they may 
imagine there is ſome reaſon for complaint. But 
if on the contrary he be one, who has ſhewn 
himſelf indifferent as to the ſuccefs of the pre- 
ſent rebellion, or is ſuſpected as a private abettor 


of it, they may take it for granted, his complaint 


zzainſt the Land-Tax is either the rage of a 
diſappointed man, or the artifice of one who 
would alienate their affections from the preſent 
Government. | 
The expence, which will ariſe to the nation 
from this rebellion, is already computed at neat 
a million. And it is a melancholy conſideration 
for the Free- Holders of Great- Britain, that the 
treaſon of their fellow-ſubjets ſhould brin 
upon them as great a charge as the war wi 
France, At the fame time every reaſonable man 
among them will pay a Tax with at leaſt as 
great chearfulneſs for ſtifling a civil war in its 
birth, as for cafrying on a war in a foreign 
country, Had not our firſt ſupplies been effec- 
tual for the cruſhing of our domeſtick enemies, 
we ſhould immediately have beheld the whole 
Kingdom a ſcene of flaughter and deſolation: 
Whereas, if we had failed in our firſt attempts 
upon a diſtant nation, we might have repaired 
the loſſes of our campaign by the advantages 
of another, and, after ſeveral victories gained 
over 
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over us, might ſtill have kept the enemy from MW mi 
Ou gates, 425 
As it was thus abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe 3 MW; 
ſum that might enable the Government to put MW vi 
a ſpeedy ſtop to the rebellion, ſo could there be ¶ ge 
no method thought of for raiſing ſuch a ſum 
more proper, than this of laying an additional Wl of 
Tax of two ſhillings in the pound upon land, in 
In the firſt place: This Tax has already been WM th: 

ſo often tried, that we know the exact produce Nou 
of it, which in any new project is always very WW by 
doubtful and uncertain: As we are thus acquainted del 
with the produce of this Tax, we find it is ade- Wh wh 
quate to the ſervices for which it is deſigned, WF {ut 
and that the additional Fax is proportioned to 
the ſupernumerary expence, which falls upon the am 
kingdom this year by the unnatural rebellion, No 
as it has been above ſtated. M. 
In the next place: No other Tax could have an 
been thought of, upon which ſo much money pre 
would have been immediately advanced as was de. 
neceſſary in ſo critical a juncture for puſhing Wh": 
our ſucceſſes againſt the rebels, and preventing Wnt 


the attempts of their friends and confederates 
both at home and abroad. No body cares to tha 
make loans upon a new and untried projet; s, 


whereas, men never fail to bring in their money Mis 
upon a Land-Tax, when the premium or in- Nh 
tereſt allowed them is ſuited to the hazard they In fe 
run by ſuch loans to the government. And here Nef. 
one cannot but bewail the misfortune of our ei 
country, when we conſider, that the | houſe of ders 
commons had laſt year reduced this intereſt to }W t 
four fer Cent. by which means there was a Wh'®. 
conſiderable ſaving to the nation; but that this n 
year they have been forced to give fix per Cen. 
as well knowing the fatal conſequences wn they 
| migit 
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might have enſued, had there not been an in- 
tereſt allowed, which would certainly encourage 
the lender to venture, in ſuch a time of danger, 
what was indiſpenſably neceflary for the exi- 
cencies of the publick, | | 

Beſides; this is a method for raiſing a ſum 
of money, that, with, the ordinary taxes, will 
in all probability defray the whole expence of 
the year: So that there is no burden laid u 
our poſterity, who have been ſufficiently loaded 
by other means of raiſing money; nor any 
deficiency to be hereafter made up by ourſelves ; 
which has been our caſe in ſo many other 
ſubſidies. : | 

To this we 'may add ; that we have no ex- 
ample of any other Tax, which in its nature 
would ſo particularly affect the enemies to his 
Majeſty's Government. Multitudes of Papiſts 
and Nonjurors will be obliged to furniſha double 
proportion out of their revenues towards the 
clearing of that expence, which by their open 
and ſecret practices they have been inſtrumental 
in bringing upon their fellow-ſubjects. 

[ ſhall only mention one conſideration more; 
that no other Tax is ſo likely to ceaſe as this 
is, when there is no farther occaſion for it. 
this Tax is eſtabliſhed by a Houſe of Commons, 
which, by virtue of an act of Parliament paſſed 
a jew years ago, muſt conſiſt for the moſt part 
of landed men; ſo that a great ſhare of the 
weight of it muſt neceſſarily fall upon the mem- 
bers of their own body. As this is an inſtance 
of their publick ſpirit, ſo we may be ſure they. 
would not have exerted it, had there not been 
an abſoJute neceſſity : Nor can we doubt, that 
for the ſame reaſons, when this neceſlity ceaſes, 
they will take the firſt opportunity of eaſing 
them- 
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themſelves in this particular, as well as tho 
whom they repreſent. It is a celebrated notics il £} 
of a patriot, who ſignally diſtinguiſhed himſeſ 
for the liberties of his country, that a Hou NN 
of Commons ſhould never grant - ſuch ſubſidies 
as are Eaſy to be raiſed, and give no pain to the ll — 
people, leſt the nation ſhould acquieſce unde 
@ burden they did not feel, and ſee it perpetuate 
without repining. Whether this notion might 
not be too refined, I ſhall not determine; but 
by what has been already ſaid, I think we may 
promiſe ourſelves, that this additional Tax d 
two ſhillings in the pound will not be cont- 
nued another year, becauſe we may hope the 
rebellion will be entirely ended in this. 
And here, I believe it muſt be obvious 0 
every one's reflexion, that the rebellion might 
not have concluded fo ſoon, had not this me- 
thod been made uſe of for that end. A foreign 
potentate trembles at the thought of entring ins 
to a war with ſo wealthy an enemy as the Brit 
nation, when he finds the whole landed interef 
of the kingdom engaged to oppoſe him with ther 
united force; and at all times ready to employ 
againſt him ſuch a part of their revenues, # 
ſhall be ſufficient to baffle his deſigns upon thei 
country: Eſpecially, when none can imaging 
that he expects any encouragement from thoſt 
whoſe fortunes are either lodged in the funds 
or employed in trade, i 
The wiſdom therefore of the preſent Houſe 

of Commons has by this Tax not only enabled 
the King to ſubdue thoſe of his own ſubjech 
who have been actually in arms againſt him, bit 
to divert any of his neighbours from the hope 
of lending them a competent aſſiſtance. 
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Nualis in Furotæ ripis, aut per juga Cymhi, 
Exercet Diana choros; quam mille ſecutæ 

Hinc atque hinc glomerantur orcades : illa pharetram 
Fert bumero, gradien/que deas ſuperemi net omnes. 

| Virg. En. 1. ver. 502. 


Such on Eurotas* banks, or Cynthus” height, 
Diana ſeems; and ſo ſhe charms the ſight, 

When in the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads : 
Known by her quiver, and her lofty mien, 
She walks majeſtick, and ſhe looks their Queen, 


6 
0 DryDEn, 
ſe 
fr is not eaſy for any one, who ſaw the mag- 
> nificence of yeſterday in the Court of Great- 
cr WY Briain, to turn his thoughts for ſome time after 
on any other ſubject. It was a ſolemnity every 
2» WJ way ſuited to the birth-day of a Princeſs, who 
eis the delight of our nation, and the glory of 
ber Sex. Hamer tells us, that when the daughter 
fe, of Jupiter preſented herſelf among a crowd of 
goddeſſes, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
her graceful ſtature, and known by her ſuperior 
uſe Wi beauty, notwithſtanding they were all beautiful. 
el Such was the appearance of the Princeſs of Malis 
WW among our Britifh Ladies; or (to uſe a more 
but 


ſolemn phraiſe) of . the King's daughter amon 
her honourable women.” Her Royal Hig — 
in the midſt of ſuch a circle raiſes in the beholder 
the idea of a fine picture, where (notwithſtand- 


ing 
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! 
ing the diverſity of pleaſing objects that fill w n 
the canvas) the principal figure immediately p 
takes the eye, and fixes the attention. R 
When this excellent Princeſs. was yet in her ce 
father's court, ſhe was ſo celebrated for the pl 
Beauty of her perſon, and the accompliſhment pl 
of her mind, that there was no Prince in the 
empire, who had room for ſuch an alliance, 5. 
that was not ambitious of gaining her intg,his WM w 
family, either as a daughter, or as a cor in 
He, who is now the chief of the crowned heads Will pe 
in Europe, and was then King of Spain, and her h: 
to all the dominions of the houſe of 4/iriv, WM th 
ſought her in marriage. Could her mind have WM kr 
been captivated with the glories of this world, ac 
ſhe had them all laid before her; but ſhe gene- liv 
rouſly declined them, becauſe ſhe faw the ac- WM co 
ceptance of them was inconſiſtent with what an 
ſhe eſteems more than all the glories of this 
world, the enjoyment of her religion. Pro tat 
dence however kept in ſtore a reward for ſuch in 
an exalted yirtue; and, by the ſecret methods Wi ad: 
of its wiſdom, opened a way for her to becom fan 
the greateſt of her Sex, among thoſe who pro-Wif ow 
feſs that faith to which ſhe adhered with , ha 
much chriſtian magnanimity. ple 
This her illuſtrious conduct might, in the cre don 
of the world, have loſt its merit, had ſo accom- pro 
pliſhed a Prince as his Royal Highneſs declared fror 
his paſſion for the ſame alliance at that time: ¶ ture 
It would then have been no wonder that all other cop 
propoſals had been rejected. But it was the fame we 
of this heroick conſtancy that determined lis 


Royal Highneſs to deſire in marriage a Princel 


whoſe perſonal charms, which had before been W'zic 

ſo univerſally admired, were now become tie tend 

leaſt part of her character. We of the Brii {icy 
nation 


a” 
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nation have reaſon to rejoice that ſuch a pro- 
WH poſal was made and accepted; and that her 
Royal Highneſs, with regard to theſe two ſuc- 

WH ccflive treaties of marriage, ſhewed as much 
e prudence in her compliance with the one, as 
e piety in her refuſal of the other. ny 
: The Princeſs was no ſooner arrived at Hans- 
der, than ſhe improved the luſtre of that court, 
5 e was before reckoned among the politeſt 
,in Europe ; and increaſed the ſatisfaction of that 
people, who were before looked upon as the 
happieſt in the empire. She immediately became 
the darling of the Princeſs Sophia, who was ac- 
knowledged in all the courts of Europe the moſt 
accompliſhed woman of the age 'in which ſhe 
lived, and who was not a little pleaſed with the 
converſation of one in whom ſhe faw ſo lively 
an image of her own youth, | | 
But I ſhall inſiſt no longer on that repu- 
tation which her Royal Highneſs has acquired 
in other countries. We daily diſcover thoſe 
admirable qualities for which ſhe is ſo juſtly 
famed, and rejoice to ſee them exerted in our 
own country, where we ourſelves are made 
happy by their influence. We are the more 
pleaſed to behold the throne of theſe king- 


27. a doms ſurrounded by a numerous and beautiful 
n- WM progeny, when we conſider the virtues of thoſe 
cel from whom they deſcend. Not only the fea- 


tures, but the mind of 'the parent is often 
copied out in the offspring. But. the Princeſs, 
we are ſpeaking of, takes the ſureſt method of 
hs WW making her royal iſſue like herſelf, by inſtilling 
es early into their minds all the principles of re- 
en gion, virtue, and honour, and ſeaſoning their 
the tender years with all that knowledge which 
bey are capable of receiving. What may we 
100 : not 


* 
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not hope from ſuch an uncommon care in the 
education of the children of Great-Britain, why 
are directed by ſuch precepts, and will be formel 
by ſuch an example! 

The conjugal virtues are ſo remarkable in 
her Royal Highneſs, as to deſerve thoſe juſt and 
generous returns of love and tenderneſs, for 
which the Prince her huſband is ſo univerſally 
cclebrated. 

But there is no part of her Royal Highneſs; 
character, which we obſerve with greater plez- 
ſure, than that behaviour by which ſhe has ſo 
much endeared herſelf to his Majeſty ; though 
indeed we have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at this 
mutual intercourſe of duty and affection, when 
we conſider fo wiſe and virtuous a Princeſs pol. 
_ ſefling, in the ſame ſacred perſon, the kindeſ 
of fathers, and the beſt of Kings, And hereit 
is natural for us to congratulate our own good 
fortune, who ſee our 1 bleſt with 2 
numerous iſſue, among whom are heirs male 
in two direct deſcents, which has not happen- 
ed in the reign of any Englih King ſince the 
time of his Majeſty's great anceſtor Edward 
the Third, and is a felicity not enjoyed by the 
ſubjects of any other of the Kings of Eur 
who are his contemporaries. We are like met 
entertained with the view of a ſpacious Jand- 
ſkip, where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing 
proſpect into another, until the ſight is loſt by 
degrees in a ſucceſſion of delightful objects, and 
leaves us in the perſuaſion that there remain fil 
more behind. : 

But if we regard her Royal Highneſs in that 
light which diffuſes the greateſt glory round i 
human character, we ſhall find the Chriſtian 10 


leſs conſpicuous than the Princeſs. She 1s ® 
eminell 
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nent for a ſincere piety in the practice of reli- 
| gion, As for an inviolable adherence to its princi- 
| ples. She is conſtant in her attendance on the 
daily offices of our church, and, by her ſerious 
| and devout comportment on theſe ſolemn occa- 
| ſions, gives. an example, that is very often” too 
much wanted in courts. 
Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs 
of ſuperſtition, and the ſourneſs of enthufiaſm. 
It is not of that uncomfortable melancholy na- 
ture, which diſappoints its own end, by appear- 
ing unamiable to thoſe whom it would pain to 
its intereſts. It diſcovers itſelf in the genuine 
effects of chriſtianity, in affability, compaſſion, 
benevolence, evenneſs of mind, and all the 
offices of an active and univerſal charity. 

As a chearful temper is the neceſſary reſult of 
theſe virtues, ſo it ſhines out in all the parts cf 
her converſation, and diſſipates thoſe apprehen- 
ſions which naturally hang on the timorous or 
the modeſt, when they ate admitted to the ho- 
nour of her preſence. There is none that does 
not liſten with pleaſure to a perſon in ſo high a 
ſation, who condeſcends to make herſelf thus 
agreeable, by mirth without levity, and wit 
without ilI-nature. 

Her Royal Highneſs is, indeed, poſſeſt of all 
thoſe talents, which make converſation either 
delightful or improving. As ſhe has a fine taſte 
of the elegant arts, and is ſkilled in ſeveral 
modern languages, her diſcourſe is not confined 

to the ordinary ſubjects or forms of converſa- 
tion, but can -adapt itſelf with an uncommon 
grace to every occaſion, and entertain the po- 
d1 liteſt perſons of different nations. I need not 
mention, what is obſerved by every one, that 
agreeable turn which appears in her ſentiments 
G upon 
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upon the moſt ordinary affairs of life, and which 


is ſo ſuitable to the delicacy of her ſex, 'the po. 


liteneſs of her education, and the ſplendor of 
her quality. | ns ak 
It would be vain to think of drawing into the 


compaſs of this Paper the many eminent virtues 


which adorn the character of this great Prin- 
ceſs ; But as it is one chief end of this under- 
taking to make the people ſenſible of the bleſſings 
which they enjoy under his Majeſty's reign, I 
could not but Jay hold on this opportunity to 
ſpeak of that which ought in juſtice to be 
reckoned among the greateſt of them. 


N®22 Monday, Match 5. 


Studiis riidis, ſermone barbarus, impetu flrenuus, manu 
promptus, cogitatione celer. Vell. Patere. 


Unpolitely educated, expreſſing himſelf in vulgar 
language, boiſterous, eager at a. fray, and over- 
haſty in taking up an opinion, | 


133 the honour of his Majeſty, and the 
ſafety of his Government, we cannot but 
obſerve, that thoſe, who have appeared the greateſt 
enemies to both, are of that rank of men, who 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title of Fox- 
hunters. As ſeveral of theſe have had no pait 
of their education in cities, camps, or courts, 
it is doubtful whether they are of greater orna- 
ment or uſe to the nation in which they live. 


It would be an everlaſting reproach to politicks, 


ſhould ſuch men be able to overturn an eſtabliſh- 
ment 


* 
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ment which has been formed by the wiſeſt laws, 
and is ſupported by the ableſt heads. The wrong 
notions and prejudices which cleave to many of 
theſe country-gentlemen, who have always lived 
out of the way of being better informed, are not 


eaſy to be conceived by a perſon who has never 


converſed with him. 


That I may give my readers an image of theſe 


rural ſtateſmen, I ſhall, without farther pre- 
face, ſet down an account of a diſcourſe L 


chanced to have with one of them ſome time ago. 
Iwas travelling towards one of the remoteſt parts 


of England, when about three o'clock in tha 
afternoon, ſeeing a country gentleman trotg 


before me with a ſpaniel by his horſe's fi” 
made up to him. Our converſation opened, as 
uſual, upon the weather; in which we were very 
unanimous, having both agreed that it was tqo 


dry for the ſeaſon of the Year: My fellow- - 


traveller, upon this, obſerved to me, there had 
been no good weather ſince the Revolution. I 
was a little ſtartled at ſo extraordinary a remark, 


but would not interrupt him till he proceeded. to 
tell me of the fine weather, they uſed to have in 


King Charles the Second's reign. I only anſwer- 
ed, that I did not fee how the badneſs of the 
weather could be the King's fault; and, with- 
out waiting for his reply, al 
it was we ſaw upon a riſing ground at a little 
diſtance from us. He told me it belonged to an 
old fanatical cur, Mr. Such- a- one, * You muſt 
* have heard of him,” ſays he, he is one of the 
* rump.”; I knew the gentleman's character upon 
hearing his name, but aſſured him, that to my 
knowledge he was a good churchman : ay! ſays 
he with a kind of ſurpriſe, © we are told in the 
* country, that he ſpoke twice in the Queen's 
G 2 time 


ed him, whoſe houſe. 
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© time againſt taking off the duties upon Fren 
© claret.? This naturally led us into the proceed. 
- ings of late Parliaments, upon which occaſion he 
affirmed roundly, that there had not been one 
good law paſſed ſince King V illiam's acceſſion to 
the Throne, except the act for preſerving the 
Game. I had a mind to fee him out, and there. 
fore did not care for contradicting him. © Is it not 
< hard,” ſays he, that honeſt gentlemen ſhould 
© be taken into cuftody of meſſengers to 
prevent them from acting according to their 
© conſciences ? But,” ſays he, what can we ex- 
© pe&t when a parcel of factious ſons of whores'= 
e was going on in great paſſion, but chanced to 

| his dog, who was amuſing himſelf about a 

bo that grew at ſome diſtance behind us. We 
ſtood ſtill until he had whiſtled him up; when he 
fell into a long panegyrick upon his ſpaniel, who 
 feemed indeed excellent in his kind: But I found 
the moſt remarkable adventure of his life was, 
that he had once like to have worried a diſſent- 
ing-teacher. The maſter could hardly fit on his 

| horſe for laughing all the while he was giving me 
the particulars of this ſtory, which I found hal 
mightily endeared his dog to him, and, as he him- 
felt told me, had made him a great favounte 
among all the honeſt gentlemen of the county, 
We were at length diverted from this piece d 
mirth by a poſt-boy, who winding his horn at cu 
my companion gave him two or three curls Wl ... 
and left the way clear for him. © I fancy, ſaid h m 

< that poſt brings news from Scotland. I hab 5 

© long to ſee the next Gazette. Sir,” ſays h A; 
J make it a rule never to believe any d 
your printed news. We never ſee, Sir, bot 

_* © things go, except now and then in Der 
© Ictter, and I read that more for the ſtile * 
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© the news. The man has a clever pen it muſt 
© be owned. But is it not ſtrange that we ſhould 


© be making war upon Church of England 
© men, with Dutch and Swifs ſoldiers, men of an- 


© never be loved in England, Sir; they have not 
© that wit and good breeding that we have.“ I 
muſt confeſs, I did not expect to hear my new 
acquaintancewalue himſelf upon theſe qualifica- 
tions ; but finding him ſuch a critick upon fo- 
reigners, I afked him, if he had ever travelled ? 
He told me, he did not know what travelling 
was good for, but to teach a man to ride the- 
great horſe, to jabber French, and to talk agai 
paſſive obedience : To which he added, th 
ſcarce ever knew a Traveller in his life wh@ 
not forſook his principles, and loſt his hunting- 
ſeat, * For my part,” ſays he, I and my fa- 
© ther before me have always been for pafhve- 
* obedience, and ſhall be always for oppoſing a 
© Prince who makes uſe of miniſters that are of 
© another opinion. But where do you intend to 
© inn to night? (for we were now come in ſight 
* of the next town) I can help you to a very 
© good landlord, if you will go along with me. 
He is a luſty jolly fellow, that lives well, at leaſt 
* three yards in the girth, and the beſt Church 
* of England man upon the road.“ I had the 
curioſity to ſee this high church inn-keeper, as 
well as to enjoy more of the converſation of 
my fellow-traveller, and therefore readily con- 
ſented to ſet our horſes together for that night. 
As we rode fide by fide through the town, I 
was let into the characters of all the principal 
inhabitants whom we met in our way. One 
was a dog, another a whelp, another a cur, and 
another the ſon of a bitch; under which ſeveral 
G 3 deno- 


© timonarchical principles? Theſe foreigners will 
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_©- denominations were comprehended all that voted 
e on the Whig fide in the laſt election of bur- 
- , genes... As Br thoſe of his own party, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by a nod of his head, and 
aſking them, how they did by their Chriſtian 
names. Upon'our arrival at the inn, my com- 
panion fetched out the jolly landlord, who knew 
him by his whiſtle. Many endearments and 
private whiſpers paſted between them; though it 
was eaſy to fee, by the landlord's ſcratching his 
head, that things did not go to their wiſhes, 
The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodi- 
gown ſize, and worked up his complexion to a 
adtanding crimſon by his zeal for the proſperity 
he Church, which he expreſſed every hour of 
ay, as his cuſtomers dropped in, by repeated 
bumpers. He had not time to go to church 
himſelf, but, as my friend told me in my ear, 
had headed a mob at the pulling down of two or 
three meeting houſes, While ſupper was pre- 
paring, he enlarged upon the happineſs of the 
neighbouring ſhire ; for, ſays he, there is 
© ſcarce a Preſbyterian in the whole county, ex- 

« cept the Biſhop.” In ſhort, I found by his diſ- 
courſe that he had learned a great deal of politicks, 
but not one word of religion, from the Parſon 
of his pariſh; and indeed, that he had ſcarce 
any other notion of religion, but that it conſiſted 
in hating Preſbyterians. I had a remarkable 
inſtance of his notions in this particular. Upon 
ſeeing a poor decrepit old woman paſs under the 
window where he fat, he deſired me to take 
notice of her; and afterwards informed me, that 
ſhe was generally reputed a witch by the coun- 
try people, but that, for his part, he was apt 

to believe, ſhe was a Preſbyterian. 


Supper 
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Supper was no ſooner ſerved in, than he took 
occaſion, from a ſhoulder of mutton that lay 
before us, to cry up the plenty af England, which 
would be the happieſt country in the world, pro- 
vided we would live within ourſelves Upon 
which, he expatiated upon the inconveniencies of 
trade, that carried from us the commoditics of 
our country, and made a parcel of upſtarts, as 
rich as men of the moſt ancient families of Eng- 
land. He then declared- frankly, that he had al- 
ways been againſt all treaties and alliances with 
foreigners. * Our wooden walls,” ſays he, are 
© our ſecurity, and we may bid defiance to the 
whole world, eſpecially, if they ſhould attack gs 
© when the militia is out.“ I ventured to rep, 
that I had as great an opinion of the Engliſbß fleet 
as he had; but I could not fee how they could 
be paid, and manned, and fitted out, unleſs we 
encouraged trade and navigation, He replied, 
with ſome vehemence, that he would undertake 
to prove trade would be the ruin of the Engl 
nation, I would fain have put him upon it, but 
he contented himſelf with affirming it more 
eagerly, to which he added two or three curſes 
upon the London Merchants, not forgetting the 
Directors of the Bank. After ſupper, he aſked 
me, if I was an admirer of punch; and imme- 
diately called for a ſneaker. I took this occaſion 
to inſinuate the advantages of trade, by obſerving 
to him, that water was the only native of England 
that could be made uſe of on this occaſion: But 
that the lemons, the brandy, the ſugar, and the 
nutmeg, were all foreigners. This put him into 
ſome confuſion; but the landlord, who over- 
heard me, brought him off, by affirming, that 
for conſtant uſe there was no liquor like a cup. 
of Engliſh water, 8 it had malt enough in 


4 it. 
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it. My ſquire laughed heartily: at the coneeit, 

a and made the landlord ſit down with us. We 
ſat pretty late over our punch; and amidſt a 
great deal of improving diſcourſe, drank the 
healths of ſeveral perſons in the country, whom 
I had never heard of, that, they both allared me, 
were the ableſt ſtateſmen in the nation: And 
of ſome Londoners, whom they extolled to the 
ſkies, for their wit, and who, I knew, paſſed 
in town for filly fellows. It being now mid- 
night, and my friend perceiving by his alma- 
nack, that the moon was up, he called for his 
horſes, and took a ſudden reſolution to go to his 
houſe, which was at three miles diſtance from 
the town, after having bethought himſelf, that 
he never ſlept well out of his own bed. He ſhook 
me very heartily by the hand at parting, and 
diſcovered a great air of ſatisfaction in his 
looks, that he had met with an opportunity of 
ſhewing his parts, and left me a much wiſer 
man than he found me. | 
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Illis ira medum ſupra eft, et ſæpe venenum 
Aerſibus inſpirant Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 236. 

— ä — The wrathful race, 

When once provok'd, aſſault the aggreſſor's face; 
There fix their ſtrings. DRYDEN. 


I N the wars of Europe which were waged 
1 among our forefathers, it was uſual for the 
enemy, when there was a King in the held, 


to demand by a trumpet in what part of the 
| camp 
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camp he reſided, that ML might avoid firing 
upon the royal pavillion. Our party-conteſts in 
England were heretofore managed with the ſame 


kind of decency and good-breeding. The per- 


ſon of the Prince was always looked upon as 
ſacred ; and whatever ſevere uſage his friends 
or miniſters met with, none preſumed to direct 
their hoſtilities at their Sovereign, The enemies 
of our preſent ſettlement are of ſuch a coarſe 
kind of make, and ſo equally void of loyalty 
and good-manners, that they are grown ſcurri- 


lous upon the Royal family, and treat the moſt 


exalted characters with the moſt opprobrious 
language. 

his petulance in converſation ĩs particularly 
obſerved to prevail among ſome of that ſex 
where it appears the moſt unbecoming and the 
moſt unnatural. Many of theſe act with the 
greater licentiouſneſs, becauſe they know they 


can act with the greater impunity. This conſi- 


deration, indeed, engages the moſt generous and 


well bred, even of our She- malecontents, tomake ' 


no ill uſe of the indulgence of our lawgivers; 
and to diſcover in their debates at leaſt, the deli- 


cacy of the woman, if not the duty of the ſubject. . 
But it is generally remarked, that every one of 


them, who is a ſhrew in domeſtick life, is now 


become a ſcold in politicks. And as for thoſe 
of the party, who are of a ſuperior rank and un- 


blemiſhed virtue, it muſt be a melancholy reflex- 
lon for them to conſider, that all the common- 
women of the town are of their ſide; for which 
reaſon they ought to preſerve a more than ordi- 
nary modeſty in their ſatirical excurſions, that 
their characters may not be liable to ſuſpicion. 
If there is not ſome_method found out for al- 
laying theſe heats and animoſities among the fair 
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| ſex, one does not know to what outrages they 
may proceed. I remember a hero in Scarron, 
who finding himſelf oppoſed by a mixed multi- 
tude of both ſexes with a great deal of virulent 
language, after having brought them to a ſub- 
mifſion, gave order (to keep them from doing far- 
ther miſchief) that the men ſhould be diſarmed 
of their clubs, and that the women ſhould have 
their nails pared. We are not yet reduced to the 
neceſſity of applying fuch violent remedies ; but 
as we daily receive accounts of Ladies battling it 
cn both ſides, and that thoſe who appear againſt 
the conſtitution make war upon thar antago- 
niſts, by many unfair practices and unwarrantable 
methods, I think it is very convenient there 
ſhould be a cartel ſettled between them. If they 
have not yet agreed upon any thing of this nature 
among themſelves, I would propoſe to them the 
following plan, in which I have ſketched out ſe- 

veral rules ſuited to the politeſt ſex in one of th 

moſt civilized nations. | 


TH AT in every political rencounter between 
woman and woman, no weapon ſhall be 
made uſe of but the tongue. - 
That in the courſe of the engagement, if 
either of the combatants, finding herſelf hard 
preſt by her adverſary, ſhall proceed to perſonal 
reflexions or diſcovery of ſecrets, they ſhall be 
parted by the ſtanders-by. i 
That when both ſides are drawn up in a full 
aſſembly, it ſhall not be lawful for above five of 
them to talk at the ſame time. | 
That if any ſhall detract from a Lady's cha- 
rafter, (unleſs ſhe be abſent) the ſaid detractreſs 
ſhall be forthwith ordered to the loweſt place of 
the room. ; 
| . That 
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That none preſume to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
his Majeſty, or any of the Royal family, on pain 
of three hours ſilence. | | 

That none be permitted to talk ſpitefully of 
the Court, unleſs they can produce vouchers that 
they have been there, © 

That the making uſe of news which goes 
about in whiſper, unleſs the author be produced, 
or the fact well atteſted, ſhall be deemed fighting 
with white powder, and contrary to the laws 
of war. 


That one, who produces libels or lam- - 


poons, ſhall be regarded in the ſame manner as 
one who ſhoots with poiſoned bullets, 

That when a Lady is thoroughly convinced of 
the falſhood of any ftory ſhe has related, ſhe 
ſhall give her parole not to tell it for a certain 
truth that winter. 

That when any matter of doubt ariſes which 


cannot otherwiſe be decided, appeal ſhal! be 


made to a Toſt, if there be any ſuch in the 
company. 


That no coquette, notwithſtanding ſhe can do 


it with a good air, ſhall be allowed to ſigh for 

the danger of the church, or to ſhiver at th 

apprehenſions of fanaticiſm. ; 
That when a woman has talked an hour and 


an half, it ſhall be lawful to call her down to 


order. - 

As this civil diſcord among the ſiſterhood of 
Great-Britain is likely to engage them in a lon 
and lingring war, conſiſting altogether of drawn 
battles, it is the more — * that there ſhould 
be a cartel ſettled among them. Beſides, as our 
Engliſh ladies are at preſent the greateſt Stateſ- 
women in Europe, they will be in danger of 


making themſelves the moſt unamiable part of 


their 
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their ſex, if they continue to give a Idoſe to in- 
temperate. language, and to a low kind of ribal- 
dry, which is not uſed among the women of 
faſhion in any other country. LH 

Diſcretion and good nature have been always 
looked upon as the diſtinguiſhing ornaments of 
female converſation. The woman, whoſe price 
© is above rubies,” has no particular, in the cha- 
racer given of her by the wiſe man, more en- 
dearing, than that © ſhe openeth her mouth with 
© wiſdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
'© neſs.” Beſides, every fierce ſhe-zealot ſhould 
conſider, that however any other of the ſex may 
ſeem to applaud her as a partifan, there is none 
of them who would not be afraid of aſſociating 
himſelf with her in any of the more private re- 
lations of life. 

I ſhall only.add, that there is no talent ſo per- 
nicious as eloquence, to thoſe who have it not un- 
der command : For which reaſon, women, who 
are ſo liberally gifted by nature in this particular, 
ought to ſtudy, with the greateſt application, the 
rules of female oratory, delivered in that excel- 
lent treatiſe, intitled, © The government of the 
tongue. Had that author foreſeen the political 
ferment which is now raiſed among the Sex, he 
would probably have made his book larger by 
ſome chapters than it is at preſent : but what is 
wanting in that work, may, I hope, in ſome 


mealure, be ſupplied by the above-written cartel. 


* 
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Bellum importunum, ci ves, cum gente deorum 
| Invidiſque viris geritis.— Virg. En. 11. ver. 305. 
O citizens, ye wage unequal war 
With men, not only heav'n's peculiar care, | 
But heav'n's own race, unconquer'd in the fields. 
| | Dx Y DER. 


1 makes uſe of various methods for 


the recovery of ſick perſons; and though 
ſome of them are painful, and all of them diſ- 
agreeable, his patients are never angry at him, 
becauſe they know he has nothing in view be- 
ſides the reſtoring of them to a good ſtate of 
health. I am forced to treat the diſaffected part 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects in the ſame manner, 
and may therefore reaſonably expect the ſame 
returns of good-will. I propofe nothing to my- 
ſelf but their happineſs as the end of all my 
endeavours; and am forced to adapt different 
remedies to thoſe different conftitutions, which 
are to be found in ſuch a diſtempered multitude. 
Some of them can ſee the unreaſonable, and ſome 
of them the ridiculous fide of wrong principles, 
and, according to the different frame of their 
minds, reject an opinion as it carries in it either 
- appearance of wickedneſs, or of danger, or 
of folly. 
5 as endeavoured to expoſe in theſe feveral 
lights the notions and practices of thoſe who 
ae the enemies to our preſent eſtabliſhment. 
: But 


' 


- 


But there is a ſet of arguments, whigh I have 
nat yet touched upon, and which often ſucceed, 
when all others fail. There are many who will 
not quit a project, though they find it pernicious, 
or abſurd: But will readily deſiſt from it, when 
are convinced it is impracticable. An 
attempt to ſubvert the preſent government is, 
God be thanked, of this nature. I ſhall there- 
fore apply the conſiderations of this Paper rather 
to the' diſcretion than the virtue of our Male- 
contents, who ſhould act in the preſent juncture 
of affairs like experienced gameſters, that throw 
up their cards when they know the game is in 
the enemy's hand, without giving themſelves 
any unneceſlary vexation in L a. it out, 

5 the reign of our two laſt Britiſb Sove- 
reigns, thoſe who did not favour their intereſt 
might be ungenerous enough to act upon the 
proſpect of a change, conſidering the precari- 
0.5 condition of their health, and their want 

of iſſue to ſucceed them. But at. preſent we 
enjoy a King of a long-lived family, who is in 
the vigour of his age, and bleſt with a nume- 
rous progeny. To this we may add his remark- 
able fteadineſs in adhering to thoſe fchemes 
which he has formed upon the matureſt deli- 
beration, and that ſubmiſſive deference of his 
Royal Highneſs both from duty and inclina- 
tion to all the meaſures of his Royal Father. 
Nor muſt we omit that perſonal valour ſo pe- 
culiar to his Majeſty and his illuſtrious houſe, 
which would be ſufficient to vanquiſh, as we find 
it actually deters, both his foreign and domeſtick 
Enemies. a 

This great Prince is ſupported by the whole 

proteſt ant intereſt of Europe, and ſtrengthened 


with a long range of alliances that reach from 
Wy: | one 
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one end of the continent to the other. He has 


a great and powerful King for his ſon-in-law ; 
and can himſelf command when he pleaſes. the 


whole ſtrength of an electorate in the empire. 
Such a combination of Sovereigns puts one in 
mind of the apparition of Gods which diſcou- 
raged Æncas from oppoſing the will of Heaven. 
When his eyes were cleared of that mortal cloud 
which hung upon them, he ſaw the ſeveral celeſ- 
tial deites acting in a confederacy againſt him, 
and immediately gave up a cauſe which was 
excluded from all poſſibility of ſucceſs. 

But it- is the greateſt happineſs, as well as 
the greateſt pleaſure, of our Sovereign, that his 
chiet ſtrength lies in his own kingdoms. Both 
the branches of our legiſlature eſpouſe his cauſe 
and intereſt with a becoming duty and zeal. 
The moſt confiderable and wealthy of his ſubjects 
are convinced, that the proſperity of our Sove- 
reign and his people are inſeparable : And we are 


ceſſity of affairs ſhould require it, might find 
amongſt the moſt dutiful of his ſubjects, men 


of the age in which they live. There is no queſ- 
tion but his Majeſty will be as generally valued 
and beloved in his Britiſb as he is in his German 
dominions, when he ſhall have time to make his 
Royal Virtues equally known among us. In the 
mean while we have the ſatisfaction to find that 
his enemies have been only able to make ill im- 
preſſions upon the low and ignorant rabble of the 
nation; and to put the dregs of the people in a 
ferment, DST | 
We have already ſeen how poor and contempti- 
ble a force has been raiſed by thoſe who have 
dared to appear openly againſt his Majeſty, 3 
w 


very well fatisfied, that his Majeſty, if the ne- 


celebrated for their military characters, above any 
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how they were headed and encouraged by men 
whoſe ſenſe of their guilt made them deſperate 


in forming ſo raſh an enterpriſe, and diſpirited 
in the execution of it. But we have not yet ſeen 
that ſtrength which would be exerted in the de- 
fence of his Majeſty, the proteſtant religion, 
and the Britiſb liberties, were the danger great 
enough to require it. Should the King be reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſetting up the royal ſtandard, 
how many thouſands would range themſelves 
under it! what a concourſe would there be of 
nobles and patriots! we ſhould ſee men of ano- 
ther ſpirit than what has appeared among the 
enemies to our country, and ſuch as would out- 
ſhine the rebellious part of their fellow- ſubjects, 
as much in their galantry as in their cauſe, 

I ſhall not ſo much ſuſpect the underſtandings 
of our adverſaries, as to think it neceſſary to en- 
force theſe conſiderations, by putting them in 
mind of that fidelity and allegiance which is ſo 
viſible in his Majeſty's fleet and army, or of 
many other particulars, which, in all human 
probability, will perpetuate our preſent form of 
Government, and which may be ſuggeſted to 
them by their own private thoughts. 

The party, indeed, that is oppoſite to our pre- 
ſent happy ſettlement, ſeem to be driven out of 
the hopes of all human methods for carrying on 
their cauſe, and are therefore reduced to the poor 
comfort of prodigies and old womens fables, 
They begin to ſee armies in the clouds, when 
all upon the earth have forſaken them. Nay, I 
have been lately ſhewn a written propheſy that is 
handed among them with great ſecrecy, by which 
it appears their chief reliance at preſent 1s upon 
a Cheſhire miller that was born with two thumbs 
upon one hand. 


1 
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] have addreſſed this whole Paper to the de- 
ſpair of our Malecontents, not with a deſign to 
aggravate the pain of it, but to uſe it as a means 
of making them happy. Let them ſeriouſly 
conſider the vexation and diſquietude of mind 
that they are treaſuring up for themſelves, by 
ſtruggling with a power which will be always too 
hard for them; and by converting his Majeſty's 
reign into their own misfortune, which every 
impartial man muſt look upon as the greateſt 
bleſſing to his country. Let them extinguiſh 
thoſe paſſions, which can only imbitter their 
lives to them, and deprive them of their ſhare 


conclude, that his Majeſty, in ſpite of any 
oppolition they can form againſt him, will main- 
tain his juſt authority over them; and whatever 
uneaſineſs they may give themſelves, — can 


prevent him from exerting equally his natural 


dominions . I 


Friday, 
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in the happineſs of the community. "They may 


create none in him, excepting only becauſe they 


goodneſs and benevolence to every ſubject in his 
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' Quid oft ſapientia t Semper idem welle atque idem nally, 
"x Seneca. 
What is wiſdom ? To be always of the ſame mind, 


FF we may believe the obſervation which is 
made of us by foreigners, there is no nation 
in Europe ſo much given to change as the Engl, 
There are ſome who aſcribe this to the fickle- 
. neſs of our climate; and others to the freedom 
of our government. From one or both of theſe 
cauſes their writers derive that variety of hu- 
mours which appears among the people in gene- 
ral, and that inconſiſtency of character which 
is to be found in almoſt every particular perſon. 
But as a man ſhould always be upon his guard 
againſt the vices to which he is moſt expoſed, fo 
we ſhould take a more than ordinary care not to 
lie at the mercy of the weather in our moral 
conduct, nor to make a capricious uſe of that 
liberty which we enjoy by the happineſs of our 
civil conſtitution, 

This inſtability of temper ought in a particu- 
lar manner to be checked, when it ſhews itſelf in 
political affairs, and diſpoſes men to wander from 
one ſcheme of government to another : Since 
ſuch a fickleneſs of behaviour in publick mea- 
ſures cannot but be attended with very fatal ef. 
fects to our country. | 

In the firſt place: It hinders any great un- 


dertaking, which requires length of time for 
its 
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its accompliſhment, from being brought to its 
due perfection. There is not any inftance in 
hiſtory which better confirms this obſervation, 
than that which is ftill freſh in every one's 
memory. We engaged in the late war with 
a deſign to reduce an exorbitant growth of 
power in the moſt dangerous enemy to Great- 
Britain. We gained a long and wonderful ſeries 
of victories, and had ſcarce any thing left to do, 
but to reap the fruits of them: When on a 
ſudden our patience failed us; we grew tired of 
our undertaking; and received terms from thoſe 
who were upon the point of giving us whatever 
we could have demanded of them. 

This mutability of mind in the Eugliſʒ makes 
the ancient friends of our nation very backward 
to engage with us in ſuch alliances as are neceſ- 
ſary for our mutual defence and ſecurity. It is 
a common notion among foreigners, that the 
Engliſh are good confederates in an enterpriſe 
which may be diſpatched within a ſhort - com- 
paſs of time ; but that they are not to be depended 
upon in a work which cannot be finiſhed without 
conſtancy and perſeverance. Our late meaſures 
have ſo blemiſhed the national credit in this 


particular, that thoſe Potentates, who are en- 


tered into treaties with his preſent Majeſty, 
have been ſolely encouraged to it by their con- 
idence in his perſonal firmneſs and integrity. 
| need not, after this, ſuggeſt to my reader 
th? ignominy and reproach that falls upon a 
nation, which diſtinguiſhes itſelf among its 
neizhbours by ſuch a wavering and unſettled 
conduct, 
This our inconſiſtency, in the purſuit of 
ſchemes which have been thoroughly digeſted, has 


as bad an influence on our domeſtick as on our 


foreign 
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foreign affairs. We are told, that the famous 
Prince of Conde uſed to aſk the Engliſh Ambaſ. 

ſador upon the arrival of a mail, Who was 

© Secretary of State in England by that poſt ?” as 

a piece of rallery upon the fickleneſs of our poli- 

ticks. But what has rendered this a misfortune 

to our country, is, that publick Miniſters have 
no ſooner made themſelves maſters of their 
buſineſs than they have been diſmiſſed from their 
employments; and that this diſgrace has be- 
fallen very many of them, not becauſe they have 
deſerved it, but becauſe the people love to ſee 
new faces in high poſts of honour. " On 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which 
is thus given to change, when they have a So- 
vereign at the head of them, that is prone to 
fall in with all the turns and veerings of the 
people. * the graveſt of all the Roman 
hiftorians, who had formed his notions of regal 
authority from the manner in which he ſaw it 
exerted among the barbarous nations, makes the 
following remark : Plerumgque e& Voluntates, 
uti vehementes, fic mobiles, ſepe ipſæ ſibi adunſe. 
„ The wills of Kings, as they are 22 
cc vehement, are likewiſe very fickle, and at diffe- 
e rent times oppoſite to themſelves.” Were there 
any colour for this general obſervation, how 
much does it redound to the honour of ſuch 
Princes who are exceptions to it ! 

The natural conſequence of an unſteady Go- 
vernment is the perpetuating of ſtrife and fac- 
tion among a divided people. Whereas a King 
who perſiſts in thoſe ſchemes which he has laid, 
and has no other view in them but the good of 
his ſubjects, extinguiſhes all hopes of advance- 
ment in thoſe who would grow great by an 


oppoſition to his meaſures, and inſenſibly 
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unites the contending parties in their common 
intereſt, _ ; 

Queen -El:zabeth, who makes the greateſt 
figure among our £nglih Sovereigns, was moſt 
eminently remarkable for that ſteadineſs and 
uniformity which ran through all her actions, 
during that long and glorious reign. She kept 
up to her choſen motto in every part of her 
life; and never loſt ſight of thoſe great 'ends, 
which ſhe propoſed to herſelf on her acceflion 
to the throne, the happineſs of her people, and 
the ſtrengthening of the Proteſtant intereſt. She 
often interpoſed her royal authority to break 
the cabals which were forming againſt her firſt 
Miniſters, who grew old and died in thoſe ſta- 
tions which they filled with ſo great abilities. 
By this means the baffled the many attempts of 
her foreign and domeſtick enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force and ſpirit of that party 
among her ſubjects, which was popiſhly affected, 
and which was not a little forniidable in the 
W * of her reign. 

he frequent changes and alterations in pub- 
lick proceedings, the multiplicity of ſchemes in- 
troduced one upon another, with the variety of 
ſhort-lived favourites, that prevailed in their 
ſeveral turns under the Government of her 
ſucceſſors, have by degrees broken us into thoſe 
unhappy diſtinctions and parties, which have 
given ſo much uneaſineſs to our Kings, and ſo 
often endangered the ſafety of their people. 

I queſtion not but every impartial reader hath 
been beforehand with me, in conſidering, on this 
occaſion, the happineſs of our country under 
the Government of his preſent Majeſty ; who is 
ſo deſervedly famous fot an inflexible adherence 
to thoſe counſels which have a viſible tendency 
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to the publick good, and to thoſe perſons who 
' heartily concur with him in promoting theſe his 
generous deſigns. * | 
A Prince of this character will be dreaded by 
his enemies, and ſerved with courage and zeil 
by his friends; and will either inſtruct us by his 
example, to fix the unſteadineſs of our politicks, 
or by his conduct hinder it from doing us any 
2 6ohg | 
pon the whole, as there is no temper of 
mind more unmanly in a private perſon, nor 
more pernicious to the publick in a member of 
a community, than that changeableneſs with 
which we are too juſtly branded by all our 
neighbours, it is to be hoped, that the ſound 
part of the nation will give no farther occa- 
ſion for this reproach, but continue ſteady to that 
happy eſtabliſhment, which has now taken place 
among us. And as obſtinacy in prejudices, which 
are detrimental to our country, ought not to be 
miſtaken for that virtuous reſolution and firm- 
neſs of mind which is neceſſary to our preſer- 
vation, it is to be wiſhed, that the enemies to our 
conſtitution would ſo far indulge themſelves in 
this national humour, as to come into one 
change more, by falling in with that plan of 
Government, which at preſent they think fit to 
oppoſe. At leaſt, we may expect they will be ſo 
wiſe as to ſhew a legal obedience to the beſt cf 
Kings, who proſeſs the duty of paſſive obedience 
to the worſt. | 
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Bella viri bacempur gerant, queis bella gerenda. 
. | Virg. En. 7. ver. 444. 

permit to men the thought of peace and war. 
| DzyYDpex. 


=> the Athenians had long contended 
againſt the power of Philip, he demanded 
of them to give up their orators, as well know- 
ing their oppoſition would be ſoon at an end, if 
it were not irritated from time to time by theſe 
tongue-warriors. I have endeayoured for the 
ſame reaſon to gain our female adverſaries, 
and by that means to diſarm the party of its 
principal ſtrength. Let them give us up their 
women, and we know by experience how in- 
conſiderable a reſiſtance we are to expect froin 
their men, 

This ſharp political humour has but lately 
prevailed in ſo great a meaſure as it now does 
among the beautiful part of our ſpecies. They 
uled to employ themſelves wholly in the ſcenes 
of a domeſtick life, and provided a weman 
could keep her houſe in order, ſhe never trou- 
bled herſelf about regulating the common- 
wealth. The eye of the miſtreſs was wont to 
make her pewter ſhine, and to inſpect every 
part of her houſhold furniture, as much as her 
boking-glaſs. But at preſent our diſcontented 
matrons are ſo converſant in matters of State, 
hat they wholly neglect their private affairs: for 
„ we 
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we may always obſerve, that a goſſip in politicks 
is a ſlattern in her family. 1 

It is indeed a melancholy thing to ſee the 
diſorders of a houſhould that is undet the con- 
duct of an angry Stateſwoman, who lays out 
all her thoughts upon the publick, and is only 
attentive to find out miſcarriages in the mi- 
niſtry. Several women of this turn are ſo 
earneſt in contending for hereditary right, that 
they wholly neglect the education of their own 
ſons and heirs ; and are ſo taken up with their 
zeal for the church, that they cannot find 
time to teach their children their catechiſm, 
A Lady who thus intrudes into the province of 
the men, was ſo aſtoniſhing a character among 
the old Romans, that when naſa preſented her- 
ſelf to ſpeak before the Senate, they looked upon 
it as a prodigy, and ſent meſſengers to inquireof 
the Oracle, what it might portend to the Com- 
monwealth, | : 

It would be manifeſtly to the diſadvantage of 
the Britiſh cauſe, ſhould our pretty loyaliſts 
profeſs an indifference in ſtate- affairs, while their 
diſaffected ſiſters are thus induſtrious to the pre- 
judice of their country; and accordingly we 
have the ſatis faction to find our ſhe-atlocites 
are not idle upon this occaſion. It is owing to 
the good principles of theſe his Majeſty's fai 
and faithful ſubjects, that our countrywomen 
appear no leſs amiable in the eyes of the male- 
world, than they have done in former ages. 


For where a great number of flowers gro (1, 
the ground at a diſtance ſeems entirely coverte of 
with them, and we muſt walk into it, before qui 
we can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that priny | 
up in ſuch a beautiful maſs of colours. Ou inf 


great concern is, to find that deformity 2 
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ariſe among ſo many charms, and that the moſt 
lovely parts of the creation can make them- 
._ ſelves the moſt diſagreeable. But it is an ob- 
ſervation of the Philoſophers, that the beſt things 
may be corrupted into the worſt; and the an- 
cients did not fcruple to affirm, that the Furies 
und the Graces were of the ſame Sex. 
As I ſhould do the nation and themſelves 
good ſervice, if I could draw the Ladies, who 
of hold out againſt his Majeſty, into the in- 
tereſt of our preſent eſtabliſhment, I ſhall pro- 
poſe to their ſefious conſideration the ſeveral 
inconveniencies which thoſe among them under- 
go, who have not yet ſurrendered to the govern- 
ment. 
They ſhould firſt reflect on the great ſufferings 
and perſecutions to which they expoſe them- 
ſelves by the ohſtinacy of their behaviour. They 
loſe their elections in every club where the 
are ſet up ſor Toſts. They are obliged by their 
principles td ſtick a patch on the moſt unbe- 
coming fide of their foreheads. They forego 
the advantage of birth-day ſuits. They are 
inſulted by the loyalty of claps and hiſſes every 
time they appear at a play. They receive no 
benefit from the army, and are never the 
better for all the young fellows that wear hats 
and feathers. They are forced to live in the 
country and feed their chickens ; at the ſame 
time that they might ſhew themſelves at Court, 
and appear in brocade, if they behaved them- 
ſelves well. In ſhort, what muſt go to the heart 
of every fine woman, they throw themſelves 
quite out of the faſhion. 
The above-mentioned motive muſt have an 
influence upon the gay part of the Sex; and as 
lor thoſe who are acted by more ſublime _ 
mor 
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moral principles, they ſhould conſider, that they 
cannot ſignalize themſelves as malecontents, 
without breaking through all the amiable in. 
ſtincts and ſofter virtues, which are peculiarly 
ornamental to womankind. Their timorous, 
gentle, modeſt behaviour; their affability, meek. 
neſs, good-breeding, and many other beautiful 
diſpoſitions of mind, muſt be ſacrificed to a blind 
and furious zeal for they do not know what. A 
man 1s ſtartled when he ſees a pretty boſom 
having with ſuch party-rage, as is diſagreeable, 
even in that Sex which is of a more coarſe and 
rugged make. And yet ſuch is our misfortune, 
that we ſometimes ſee a pair of ſtays ready to 
burſt with ſedition ; and hear the moſt maſculine 

aſſions expreſt in the ſweeteſt voices. I have 
ately been told of a country - gentlewoman 
pretty much famed for this virility of behaviour 
in party-diſputes, who, upon venting her no- 
tions very freely in a ſtrange place, was carried 
before an honeſt Juſtice of peace. This pru- 
dent Magiſtrate obſerving her to be a large 
black woman, and finding by her diſcourſe that 
ſhe was no better than a rebel in her riding- 
hood, began to ſuſpect her for my Lord Nitty- 
dale; until a ſtranger came to her reſcue, who 
aſſured him, with tears in his eyes, that he 
was her huſband. - : 

In the next place, our Britiſb Ladies may con- 
ſider, that, by intereſting themſelves ſo zealoully 
3n the affairs of the publick, they are engaged, 
without any neceſſity, in the crimes which are 
often committed even by the beſt of parties, and 
which they are naturally exempted from by the 
privilege of their Sex. The worſt character a 
female could formerly arrive at, was of being 


an ill woman ; but by their preſent confer 
ſhe 
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ſhe may likewiſe deſerve the character of an | 


ill ſubject.” They come in for their ſhare of 
political guilt, and have found a way to make 
themſelves much greater criminals, than their 
mothers- before them. *. ” . oe ag 


I have great hopes that theſe motives, when 
boy are aſſiſted by their own reflexions, will 
incline the fair ones of the adverſe party to 
come over to the national intereſt, in which 
their own is ſo highly concerned; eſpecially, if 
they conſider, that by theſe ſuperfluous employ- 
ments, which they take upon them as partiſans, 
they do not only dip themſelves in an unneceſ- 
ſary guilt, but are obnoxious to a grief and 
anguiſh of mind, which doth not properly fall 
within their lot. And here I would adviſe 
every one of theſe exaſperated Ladies, who in- 
dulges that opprobrious eloquence which is ſo 
much in faſhion, to reflect on Æſep's fable of 
the viper. This little animal,“ ſays the old 
moraliſt, chancing to meet with a file, began 
to lick it with her tongue until the blood came; 
© which gave her a very filly ſatisfaction, as im- 
* agining the blood came from the file, notwith- 
* ſtanding all the ſmart was in her own tongue.“ 
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* b viſa fecundent. 
| Luc. lib. 1. ver. 630, 
Proſper the viſion, heav n! 


T: is an old obſervation, that a time of peace 
is always a time of Prodigies; for as our 
news-writers muſt adorn their papers with that 
which the criticks call The marvellous, they are 
forced, in a dead calm of affairs, to ranſack 
every element for proper amuſements, and 
either to aſtoniſh their readers from time to time 
with a ftrange and wonderful ſight, or be con- 
tent to loſe their cuſtom. The ſea is generally 
filted with monſters when there are no fleets 
upon it. Mount AÆAtna immediately began to rage 
upon the extinction of the rebellion: And wo 
to the people of Catanea, if the peace continues; 
r they are ſure to be ſhaken every week with 
earthquakes, until they are relieved by the ſiege 
of ſome other great town in Europe. The air 
has likewiſe contributed its quota of Prodigies. 
We had a blazing ftar by the laſt mail from 
Gena; and in the preſent dearth of battles have 
been very opportunely entertained, by perſors 
of undoubted credit, with a civil war in the 
clouds, where our ſharp- ſighted malecontents 
diſcovered many objects inviſible to am eye that 
is dimmed by Whig- principles. 

I queſtion not but this paper will fall in with 


the preſent humour, ſince it contains a ver} 
| remark- 
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remarkable viſton of a Highland Seer, who is 
famous among the mountains, and known by the 
name of Second: Sighted Satumey. Had he been 
able to write, we might probably have ſeen this 
viſion ſooner in print; for it happened to him 
very early in the late hard winter; and is tranſ- 
mitted to me by a ſtudent tf Gla/gmw, who took 
the whole relation. from him, and ſtuck. cloſe 


to the facts, though he has delivered them in 


his own ſtile. 


very much renowned for their {kill in pro- 
noſticks. Moſt of his anceſtors were ſecond- 
folted, and his mother but narrowly eſcaped 
being burnt for a witch. As he was going out 
one morning very early to ſteal a ſheep, he was 
ſeized on the ſudden with a fit of ſecond-fight. 
The face of the whole country about him was 
changed in the twinkling of an eye, and pre- 
ſented him with a wide proſpect of new fcenes 
2 objects, which he had never ſeen until that 
ay. | 
He diſcovered at a great diſtance from him a 
large fabrick, which caſt ſuch a glittering light 
about it, that it looked like a huge rock of 
diamond. Upon the top of it was planted a 
ſtandard, ſtreaming in a ſtrong northern wind, 
and embroidered with a mixture of thiſtles and 
flower-de-luces. - As he was amuſing himſelf 
with this ſtrange, ſight, he heard a bagpipe at 
ſome diſtance behind him, and, turning about, 
law a General, who ſeemed very much animated 
with the ſound of it, marching towards him at 
the head of a numerous army. He learnt, upon 
enquiry, that they were making a proceſſiom to 


the ſtructure which ſtood before him, and which 
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'he found was the Temple of Rebellion. He 
immediately truck in with them; but deſcribed 
this march to the temple with ſo much horror, 
that he ſhivered every joint all the while he 
ſpoke of it. They were forced to clamber over 
ſo many rocks, and to tread upon the brink of 
ſo many precipices, that they were very often in 
danger of their lives. Sawney declared, that, for 
his own part, he walked in fear of his neck 
every ſtep he took. Opon their coming within a 
few furlongs of the temple, they paſſed through 
a very thick grove, conſecrated to a deity, who 
was known by the name of Treaſon. They here 
diſperſed themſelves into abundance of labyrinths 
and covered walks which led to the temple. 
The path was ſo very flippery, the ſhade fo 
exceeding loom and the whole wood ſo full 
of echoes, that they were forced to march with 


the greateſt warineſs, circumſpection and filence. 


They at length arrived at a great gate, which was 
the principal avenue to that magnificent fabrick. 
Satomi ſtood ſome time at the entrance to obſerve 
the ſplendor df the building, and was not a little 
entertained with a prodigious number of ſtatues, 
which were planted up and down in a ſpacious 
court that lay before it; but upon examining 
it more nicely, he found the whole fabrick, 
which made fuch a glittering appearance, and 
' ſeemed impregnable, was compoſed of ice, and 
that the ſeveral ſtatues, which ſeemed at a dif- 
tance to be made of the whiteſt marble, were 


nothing elſe but ſo many figures in ſnow. The. 


front of the temple was very curioufly adorned 
with ſtars and garters, ducal coronets, generals 
ſtaffs, and many other emblems of honour 
wrought in the moſt beautiful froſt-work. After 


having ftood at gaze ſome time before this great 
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te, he diſcovered on it an inſcription, ſigni- 
Ping it to be the Gate of Parry: There was 
erected near it a great Coloſſus in ſnow that 
had two faces, and was dreſſed like a Jeſuit, 
with one of its hands upon a book, and the 
other-graſping a dagger. Upon entering into 
the court, he took a particular ſurvey of ſeveral 
of the figures. There was Sedition with a 
trumpet in her hand, and Rapine in the garb of 
2 Highlander: Ambition, Envy, Diſgrace, 
Poverty, and Diſappointment, were all of 
them repreſented under their proper emblems. 


' Rumour whiſpering an Idiot in the ear, who 
was the repreſentative of Credulity ; and Faſhion 
embracing with her hundred arms an old- 
faſhioned figure in a ſteeple-crowned hat, that 
was deſigned to expreſs a cunning old gipſy, 
called Paſſive- Obedience. Zeal too had a place 
among the reſt, with a bandage over her eyes, 
though one would not have expected to have 
ſeen her repreſented in ſnow. But the moſt 
remarkable object in this court-yard was a 
huge tree that grew up before the porch of the 
Temple, and was of the ſame kind with that, 
which Virgil tells us flouriſhed at the entrance 
of the infernal regions. For it bore nothing but 
dreams, which hung in cluſters under every 
leaf of it. The travellers refreſhed themſelves 
in the ſhade of this tree before they entered the 
Temple of Rebellion, and, after their frights 
and fatigues, received great comfort in the fruit 
which fell from it, At length the gates of the 
Temple fle open, and the crowd rallied into it. 
In the centre of it was a grim idol, with a 
ſword in the right hand, and a firebrand in 
the left. The fore-part of the pedeſtal was 

3 curiouſly 
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curiouſly emboſſed with a triumph, while the 
back-part,-that lay more out of ſight, was filled 
with gibbets and axes. This dreadful idol is 
worſhipped, like ſeveral of old, with human ſa- 
crifices, and his votaries were conſulting among 
themſe! ves, how to gratify him with hecatombs; 
when on a ſudden 3 were ſurpriſed with the. 
alarm of a great light which appeared in the 
ſouthern part of the heavens, and made its 
progreſs directly towards them. This light ap- 
peared as a great maſs of flame, or rather glory, 
like that of the ſun in its ſtrength. There were 
three figures in the midſt ae it, y_ were 
kngawn, by their ſeveral hieroglyphi to be 
ReNFion, S and 8 The laſt had a 

raceful air, a blooming countenance, and a 

tar upon its breaſt, which ſhot forth ſeveral 
pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre. The glory 
which encompaſſed them covered the place, and 
darted its. rays with ſo much ſtrength, that the 


whole fabrick and all its ornaments began to 


melt. The ſeveral emblems of honour, which 
were wrought on the front in the-brittle mate- 
rials above-mentioned, trickled away under the 


firſt impreſſions of the heat. In ſhort, the 


thaw was ſo violent, that the Temple and Sta- 
tues ran off in a ſudden torrent, and the whole 
winter- piece was diſſolved. The covered walks 
were laid open by the light which ſhone through 
every part of them, and the dream- tree withered 
like the famous gourd, that was ſmitten by the 


noon- day fun. As, for the votaries, they left 


the place with the greateſt precipitation, and 
diſperſed themſelves by flight into a thouſand 
different paths among the mountains. 
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Præbebant; aliguiſque ma e fuit uſus in ills, _ 
Ovid. Met. lib. 2. ver. 33%« 


The burning ruins, with a fainter ray, 
Supply the ſun, and counterfeit a day. ; 
AonniSON. 


IR Francis Bacon, in the dedication before 
his hiſtory of Ferry the Seventh, obſerves, 
that peaceable times are the beſt to live in, thought 
not ſo proper to furniſh materials for a writer: 
As hilly countries afford the moſt 2 
proſpects, though a man would chooſe to trave 
through a plain one. To this we may add, that 
the times, which are full of diſorders and tu- 
mults, are likewiſe the fulleſt of inſtructions. 
Hiſtory indeed furniſhes us with very diſtinct ac- 
counts of factions, conſpiracies, civil wars and 
rebellions, with the fatal conſequences that at- 
tend them: But they do not make ſuch deep and 
laſting imprefions on our minds, as events of 
theſamenature, to which we have ourſelves been. 
witneſſes, and in which we or our friends. and 
* have been ſufferers. As adverſity 
makes a. man wiſe in his private affairs, civiF 
calamities give him prudence and eircumſpection 
in his publick conduct. * 

The miſeries of the civil war under the reign 
of King Charles the Firſt, and the conſequences 
which enſued upon them, did, for many years, 

| H 5 deter 
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deter the inhabitants of our iſland from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in ſuch deſperate 
undertakings; and convinced them by fatal ex- 
perience, that nothing could be ſo pernicious to 
the Engliſh, and ſo oppoſite to the genius of the 
people, as the 1 of monarchy: In the 
like manner we may hope that the great expences 
brought upon the nation by the pre ent Rebellion; 
the ſufferings of innocent people, who have lived 
in that place, which was the ſcene of it; with 
that dreadful proſpect of ruin and . confuſion 
which mult have followed its ſucceſs ;. will ſecure 
us from the like attempts for the future, and fix 
his Majeſty upon the throne of Great- Britain; 
eſpecially, when thoſe who are prompted to ſuch 
wicked practices reflect upon the puniſhments to 
which the criminals. have expoſed. themſelves, 
and. the miſeries in which they have involved 
their relations, friends, and families. 

It will be. likewiſe worth their while to conſi- 
der, how ſuch tumults and riots, as have been 
encouraged. by many, who, we may hope, did 
not propoſe to themſelves ſuch. fatal conſequences, 
Tead to a civil war: and how naturally. that ſedi- 
tous kind of converſation, which many ſeem to 
think conſiſtent with. their religion and morality, 
ends in an open Rebellion. I queſtion not but the 
more virtuous and conſiderate part of our male- 
contents are now, ſtung with a very juſt remorſe 
for this their manner of proceeding, which has ſo 
viſibly tended to, the deſtruction of their friends, 
and the ſufferings of their country. This may, 
5 the ſame — K leſſon to 

e boldeſt and braveſt among the diſaffected, 
not to build any hopes upon the talkative zealots 
aß their party; who have ſhewn. by their whole 
lichaviour, that their hearts are. equally filled _ 
pes Shad treaſon 
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treaſon and cowardiſe. An army of trumpe- 
ters would give as 
this confederacy of tongue - warriors; who, like 
thoſe military muſicians, content themſelves with 
animating their friends to battle, and run out of 
the engagement upon the firſt onſet. | 

But one of the moſt uſeful maxims we can 
learn from the preſent Rebellion, is, that nothing. 
can be more contemptible and inſignificant, than 
the ſcum of a people, when they are inſtigated 
againſt a King, who is ſupported by the two 
branches of the Legiſlature. A man may pull 
down a meeting-houſe, but wilk-never be able to- 
overturn a government, which has a courageous: 
and wiſe Prince at the head of it, and one who 
is zealouſly aſſiſted by the great council of the 
nation, that beſt know the value of him. The: 
authority of the Lords and Commons of Great- 
Britain, in conjunction with that of their Sove- 
reign, is not to- be controlled by a tumultuary 
rabble. It is big with fleets and armies, can 
fortify itſelf with what laws it ſhall judge proper 
for its own defence, can command the wealth: 
of the Kingdom for the ſecurity of the people, 
and engage the whole Proteſtant intereſt of Eu- 


rope in ſo good and juſt a cauſe: A diſorderly: 


multitude, contending with the body of the Le- 
giſlature,. is like a man in a fit under the con- 
duct of one in the fulneſs of his health and: 
ſtrength. Such a one is ſure to be over ruled in 
a little time, though he deals about his blows,, 
and exerts himſelf in the moſt furious convulſions 
while the diſtemper is upon him. e 

We may farther learn from the courſe of the 
preſent Rebellion, who among the foreign ſtates. 
in our neighbourhood. are the true and naturat 
friends of Great-Britain,, if we. obſerve _— 


--ur a ſtrength to a cauſe, as 
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of them gave us their aſſiſtance in reducing our 
country to a ſtate of peace and tranquillity, 
and which of them uſed their endeavours to 
Heighten our confuſions, and plunge us into all 
the evils of a civil war. I ſhall only take notice 
under this head, that in former ages it Was the 
_ conſtant policy of France to raiſe and cheriſh in- 
teſtine feuds and diſcords in the iſle of Great. 
Britain, that we might either fall a prey into 
their hands, or that they might proſecute their 
deſigns upon the continent with leſs interrup- 
tion. Innumerable inſtances of this nature occur 
in hiſtory. The moſt remarkable one was that in 
the reign of King Charles the Firſt. Though 
that Prince was married to a daughter of France, 
and was perſonally beloved and eſteemed in the 
French court, it is well known that they abetted 
both parties in the civil war, and always fur- 
nithed ſupplies to the weaker fide, leſt there 
ſhould be an end put to thoſe fatal diviſions; 

We might alſo obſerve, that this Rebellion 
has been a means of diſcovering to his Majeſty, 
how much he may depend upon the profeſſions 
and principles of the ſeveral parties among his 
don ſubjects; who are thoſe perſons that have 
eſpouſed his intereſts with zeal or indifference; 
and who among them are influenced to their 
allegiance by places, duty, or affection. But as 
theſe, and ſeveral other conſiderations, are 
obvious to the thoughts of every reader, I ſhall 
conclude, with obſerving how naturally many 
of thoſe, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the name 
of the High-Church, unite themſelves to the 
cauſe of Popery ; ſince it is manifeſt, that all 
the Proteſtants concerned in the Rebellion were 
ſuch as gloried in this diſtinction. 


It 
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It would be very unjuſt, to charge all who have 
ranged themſelves under this new denomination, 
as if they had done it with a deſign to favour the 
intereſts of popery. But it is certain that many, 
of them, who at their firſt ſetting out were moſt 
averſe to the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
have by the cunning of our adverſaries been in- 
ſpired with ſuch an unreaſonable ayerſion to their 
proteſtant brethren, and taught to think ſo. fa- 


yourably of the Roman -Cathelict pripciples, (not 


to mention the endeavours that have been uſed 
ta reconcile the doctrines of the two churches, 
which are in themſelves as oppoſite as light and 
darkneſs) that they have been drawn over inſen- 
ſibly into its intereſts, It is no wonder therefore, 
that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt abhorred, 
and have wiſhed or acted for the ſucceſs of an 
enterpriſe, that might have ended in the extir- 
pation of the Proteſtant religion, in this King- 
dom, and in all Europe. In ſhort, they are like 
the Syrians, who were firſt ſmitten with blind- 
neſs, and unknowingly led out of their way ins 
to the capital of their enemy's country; inſo- 
much, that the text tells us, when they opened 


their eyes, they found themſelves in the midſt 


© of Samaria, 


a 
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or Friday, March b 30, 1716. 


«© 
— „ 


- Dis te minorem paid geri, ris,” 
Hine ome principium, huc refer exitums 


Di multa._negiedtt dederunt 
Heſperia mala luftus/e. 
Hor. Od. 6. 1: 3. ver 5, 
itious neav'n, that rais'd-your fathers bi bh 
Proto bumble, grateful, — 2 
(As it rewarded their reſpect) 
Hath ſharply punith'd your negle T 
All empires on the gods depend ; 


ym by their command, at their at they end. 
Ras cou uon. 


y 4 HTS being the day in which the thoughts 
of our countrymen are, or ought to be, 
employed on ferious ſubjects, I ſhall take the 
opportunity of that diſpofition of mind. in my 
Readers, to recommend to them the practice 
of. thoſe religious and moral virtues, without 
which all policy is vain, and the beſt eauſe de- 
prived of its greateſt ornament and ſupport. 
Common ſenſe, aswell as the experience of all 
o, teaches us, that no Government can flouriſh 
which doth not encourage and propagate religion 
and morality among all its particular members. 
It was an obſervation: of the ancient Romans, 
that their Empire had not more increaſed by the 
ftrength of their: arms, than by the ſanctity of 
their manners: And Cicero, who ſeems to have 
been better verſed than any of them, both in the 
theory 
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theory and the practice of politicks, makes it a 
doubt whether it were poſſible for a community* 
to exiſt that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in its conſtitution. - Fuſtice, temperance, 
humility, and almoſt every other moral virtue, 
do not only derive the bleſſings of Providence 
upon thoſe who exerciſe them, but are the na- 
tural means for acquiring the publiek proſperity. 


Beſides ; religious motives and inſtincts are ſo- 


buſy in the heart of every reaſonable creature, 
that a man who would hope to govern a ſoeiety, 
without any regard to theſe principles, is as much 
to be contemned for his folly, as to be deteſted 
for his impiety. * 

To this we may add, that the world is never 


funk into ſuch a ſtate of degeneracy, but they 


pay a natural veneration to men of virtue; and 
rejoice toſee themſelves conducted by thoſe, who 
act under the awe of a ſupreme Being, and who# 
think themſelves accountable for all their proceed- 
ings to the great judge and ſuperintendent of hu- 
man affairs. * 


Thoſe of our fellow - ſubjects, who are ſenſible 
of the happineſs they enjoy in his Majeſty's ac- 


ceſſion to the throne, are obliged, by all the du- 
ties of gratitude, to adore that Providence which 
has ſo ſignally interpoſed-in our behalf, by elear- 
ing a way to the proteſtant ſucceſſion through 
ſuch difficulties as ſeemed: inſuperable; by de- 
tecting the conſpiracies which have been formed: 
zgainſt it; and, by many wonderful events, 
weakening the bands and baſing the attempts 
of all his Majeſty's enemies, both foreign and 

domeſtick. ET HA 
The party, who diſtinguiſh-themſelves by their 
zeal fos the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be care-- 
ful, in a particular manner, to diſcover in * 
whole 
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whole conduct ſuch a reverence for religion, az 
may ſhew how groundleſs that reproach is, which 
is caſt upon them by their enemies, of being averſe 
to our national worſhip. While others engroſs 
to themſelyes the name of the Church, and, in 
a, manner, excommunicate the beſt part. of their 
fellow-ſubjeQs; let us ſhew ourſelves the ge- 
nuine ſons of it, by practiſing the doctrines which | 
it teaches. The advantage will be viſtbly on our 
de, if we ſtick. to its eſſentials ; while they tri. | 
umph in that empty denomination which they | 
heſtow upon themſelves. Too many of them are 
already dipt in the guilt of perjury and ſedition; | 
and aswe remain unblemiſhed in theſe particulars, 
let us endeavour to excel them in all the other | 
parts of religion, and we ſhall quickly find, that | 
4 regular morality is, in its own nature, more 
popular as well as more metitorious, than an in- 
temperate zeal. Y 7 440% 
We have likewife, in the preſent times of ſ 
} 
t 
{ 
c 
n 


confuſion and diforden, an opportunity of ſhew- 

ing our abhorrence of ſeveral principles which' 

have been aſcribed to us by the malice of our 

enemies. A diſaffection to Kings and kingly 
Government, with a proneneſs to rebellion, have 

been often very unjuſtly charged on that party 

which goes by the name of Whigs. Qur ſteady p 

and continued adherence to his Majeſty, and the 6 

preſent happy ſettlement, will the moſt effectu- : 


ally confute this calumny. Our adverſaries, who 0 
know very well how odious commonwealth- I 
principles are to the Eng/th nation, have in- te 
verted the very ſenſe of words and things, ra- 8 
ther than not continue to brand us with this w 
imaginary guilt: For with ſome of theſe men, tr 
at preſent, Loyalty to our King is republicaniſm, - 


and Rebellion paſſive obedience. 


It 
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It has been an old objection to the principles 
of the Whigs, that ſeveral of their leaders, who 
have been zealous for redreſſing the grievances 
of government, have not behaved themſelves 
better than the Tories in domeſtick ſcenes of 
life : But at the ſame time have been publick 
patriots and private oppreſſors. This objection, 
were it true, has no weight in it, ſince the miſbe- 
haviour of particular perſons does not at all affect 
their cauſe, and fince a man may act laudably in 
ſome reſpects who does not ſo in others. However, 
it were to be wiſhed, that men would not give 
occaſion even to ſuch invectives; but at the ſame 


time they conſult the happineſs of the whole, 


that they would promote it to their utmoſt in all 


their private dealings among thoſe who lie more 


immediately within their influence. In the mean 


while I muſt obſerve, that this reproach, which 


may be often met with both in print and con- 
verſation, tends in reality to the honour of the 
Whigs, as it ſuppoſes that a greater regard to 
juice and humanity is to be expected from 
them than from thoſe of the oppoſite party: 
And it is certain we cannot better recommend 
our principles, than by ſuch actions as are their 
natural and genvine fruits, F ; 

Were we thus careful to guard ourſelves in a 
particular manner againſt theſe groundleſs impu;· 
tations of our enemies; and to riſe above them 
as much in our morality as in our politicks, our 
cauſe would be always as flouriſhing as it is juſt, 
t is certain, that our notions have a more natural 
tendency to ſuch a practice, as we eſpouſe tho 
proteſtant intereſt in oppoſition to that of popery, 
which is ſo far from advancing morality by its doc» 
trines, that it has weakened, or entirely ſubverted, 
many of the duties even of natural religion, 
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E-fhall conclude, with recommending one vir. 

tue more to the friends of the preſent eſtabliſn- 

ment, wherein the Whigs have been remarkably 

deficient; which is a general unanimity and 

concurrence in the purſuit of ſuch meaſures as 

are neceſſary for the well-being of their country, 

As it is a laudable freedom of thought which un- 

ſhackles their minds from the poor and narrow 

prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 

a more extenſive view of the publick good; the 

ſame freedom of thought diſpoſes ſeveral of them 

to the embracing of particular ſchemes and 

maxims, and to a certain ſingularity of opinion 

which proves highly prejudicial to their cauſe; 

eſpecially when they are entouraged in them bya 

vain breath of popularity, or by the artificial 

Praiſes which are beſtowed on them by the op- 

polite party. This temper of mind, though the 

effect of a noble principle, very often betrays 

- their friends, and brings into power the moſt 

4 pernicious and implacable of their enemies. In 

caſes of this nature, it is the duty of an honeſt 

and prudent man, to ſacrifice a doubtful opi- 

nion to the concurring judgment of thoſe whom 

he believes to be well intentioned to their coun» 

try, and who have better opportunities of looking 

into all its moſt complicated intereſts. An ho- 

neſt party of men, acting with unanimity, are 

of infinitely greater conſequence than the ſame 

party aiming at the ſame end by different views : 

As a large diamond is of a thouſand times 

ter value while it remains entire, than when 

it is cut into a multitude of ſmaller ſtones, not- 

withſtanding they may, each of them, be very 
curiouſly (et, and are all of the ſame water. 
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—— 1, verbis virtutem illude ſuperbis. 8 
| | Virg- En. g. ver. 6 34. 


Go now, vain boaſter, and true valour ſcorn. 
- 4 Davon. 


A S I was ſome years ago e in conver» 
ſation with be the ng = abbs upon 
a ſubjeRt which the people of that Kingdom love 
to ſtart in diſcourſe, the comparative greatneſs 
of the two nations; he asked me, How many 
© fouls I thought there might be in Londen Il 
replied, being willing to do my country all the 
honour I fairly could, that there were ſeveral who 
computed them at near a million: but not —— 
that ſurpriſe I expected in his countenance, 
returned the queſtion upon him, how many he 
thought there might be in Paris? To which he 
anſwered with a certain grimace of coldneſs and 
indifference, About ten or twelve millions.“ 
It would, indeed, be incredible to a man who 
has never been in France, ſhould one relate the 
extravagant notion they entertain of themſelves, 
and the mean opinicn they have of their neigh- 
bours, There are certainly (notwithſtanding the 
viſible decay of learning and taſte which has 
appeared among them of late years) many parti- 
cular perſons in that country, whoare eminent in 
the higheſt degree for their good-ſenſe, as well as 
for their knowledge in all the arts and 8 
ut 
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But I believe every one, who is acquainted with 
them, will allow, that the people in general fell 
far ſhort of thoſe, who border upon them, in 
ſtrength and ſolidity of underflanding. One 
would therefore no more wonder to ſee the moſt 
ſhallow nation of Euope the moſt vain, than 
to find the moſt empty fellows in every diſtin 
nation more conceited and cenſorious than the 
reſt of their countrymen. * Prejudice and ſelf. 
fufficiency naturally proceed from inexperience 
of the world, and ignorance: of mankind. As 
t requires but very ſmall abilities to diſcover the 
imperfections of another, we find that none are 
more apt to turn their neighbours into ridicule, 
than thoſe who are the moſt ridiculous in their 
own private conduct. 7 rd 6 
. Thoſe among the French, who have ſeen no- 
thing but their own country, can ſcarce bring 
themſelves to believe, that a nation, which lies 
never fo little north of them, is not full of Ga 
and Vandghk. Nay, thoſe among them who travel 
into foreign parts are ſo prejudiced in favour of 
their own imaginary politeneſs, that they are apt 
to look upon every thing as barbarous in propor- 
tion as it deviates from what they find at home, 
No leſs a man than an ambaſſador ot France, 
being. in converſation with our King of glori- 
ous memory, and willing to encourage his Ma- 
1 told him, that he talked like a Frenchman, 
he King ſmiled at the encomium which was 
given him, and only replied, Sir, I am ſure you 
do.“ An eminent writer of the laſt age was ſo 
offended, at this kind of inſolence, which ſhewed 
itſelf very plentifully in one of their travellers 
who gave an account of England, that he vin- 
dicated the honour of his country in a 
full of juſt ſatire and ingenuity. I need not ” 
quai 
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quaint my Reader, that I mean Biſhop Sprat's 
anſwer to Sorbiere. 98 | 
Since I am upon this head, I cannot forbear 
mentioning ſome profound remarks that I have 
been lately ſhewn in a French book, the author 
of which lived, it ſeems, ſometime in England. 
The Engliſh, ſays this curious Traveller, very 
© much delight in Pudding, This is the favou- 
( rite diſh not only of the clergy, but of the 
«© people in general. Provided there be a Pudding 
© upon the table, no matter what are the other 
« diſhes ; they are ſure to make a feaſt. They 
© think themſelves ſo happy when they have a 
© Pudding before them, that if any would tell a 
© friend he is arrived in a lucky juncture, the 
© ordinary ſalutation is, Sir, I am glad to ſee you, 
© you are come in Pudding-time.” | 
One cannot have the heart to be angry at 
this judicious obſerver, notwithſtanding he has 
treated us like a race of Fottentots, becauſe 
he only taxes us with our inordinate love of 
pudding, which it muſt be confeſſed, is not fo 
elegant a diſh as frog and fallet, Every one, 
who has been at Paris, knows that Un gros 
Milsrd Anglois is a frequent jeſt upon the French 
ſtage ; as if corpulence was a proper ſubject for 
ſatire, or a man of honour could help his being 
fat, who eats ſuitable to his quality. 
It would be endleſs to recount the invectives 
which are to be met with among the French hiſ- 
torians, and even in Mezeray himſelf, againſt 
the manners of our countrymen. Their au- 
thors in other kinds of writing are- likewiſe 
very liberal. in characters of the ſame nature. 
cannot forbear. mentioning the learned Mon- 
ſieur Patin in particular; who tells us in ſo many 
words, That the Engliſb are a people, * 
" C £ 
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© he naturally abhors: And in another place, 
© That he looks upon the Engh/h among the ſe. 
© yeral nations of men, as he does upon wolves 
© among the ſeveral ſpecies of beaſts.” A Britiß 
Writer would be very juſtly charged- with want 
of politeneſs, who, in return to this civility, 

ſhould look upon the French as that part of 

mankind which anſwers to a ſpecies in the brute 
creation, whom we call in Engliſb by the name 
of monkies. 17 £15! I; FE | 
If the French load us with theſe indignities, 
we may obſerve, for our comfort, that they 
give the reſt of their borderers no better quar- 
ter. If we are a dull, heavy, phlegmatick people, 
we are it ſeems no worſe than our neighbours 
As an inſtance, 1 ſhall ſet down at large a re- 
markable paſſage in a famous book intitled Che- 
vræuna, written many years ago by the celebrated 
Monſieur Chevreau ; after having advertiſed my 
Reader that the Ducheſs of Hanover, and the 
Princeſs Elizabeth of Bohemia, who are mention- 
ed in it, were the late excellent Princeſs Sophia 
and her Siſter, | a 
Tilenus pour un Allemand parle & ecrit bien 
Frangois, dit Scaliger: Gretzer a bien de Veſprit 
pour un Allemand, dit le Cardinal du Perron: 
Et le P. Bouhours met en queſiion, Si un Alle- 
mand peut Etre bel eſprit ? On ne doit juger ni bin 
ni mal dq une nation par un particulier, ni d'un par- 
ticulier par fa nation. I y a des Allemands comme 
des Fran ait, qui ont point d eſprit; des Allemand, 
gui on feeu plus d Hebreu, plus de Grec, que Scalt 
ger & li Carainal du Perron : J honore fort | 
P. Boubours, qui a du merite; mais joſe dire, que 
la France na point de plus bel eſprit que Madame 
la Ducheſſe de Hanovre d'aujourd'hui, nt de per- 
nne plus de ſolidement ſavante en * Wo 
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Vetoit Madame la Princeſſe Elizabeth de Boheme, 
{a ſœur: Et je ne crois pas que I an refuſe le meme titre 
4 beaucoup d Academiciens d Allemagne dont les 0u- 
vrages meriterotent bien d etre traduits. I d 
autres Printeſſes en Allewagne, qui ont infiniment de 
Þ efprit. Les Frangois dijent c'eſt un Allemand, 
pour exprimer un hontme peſant, brutal : & les Al- 
hmands, comme les Italiens, C'eſt un Francois, 
pour dire un fut & un etourdi. C'e/t aller = 
hin : comme le Prince de Sale dit de Ruyter, II 
honnete homme, c'eſt bien dommage qu'il ſoit 
chrẽtien. Cheuræana, Tom. I. 

&« Tilenus, ſays Scaliger, ſpeaks and writes well 
« for a German. Gretzer has a great deal of 
« wit for a German, ſays Cardinal Perron. And 
father Bouhours makes it a queſtion, whether 
« a German can be a wit? One ought not to 
„judge well or ill of a nation from a particular 
« perſon, nor of a particular perſon from his 
« nation. There are Germans, as there are 


French, who have no wit; and Germans who 
« 2re better ſkilled in Greet and Hebrew than 


« either Scaliger or the Cardinal du Perron, 1 


have a great honour for father Baubours, who 
*is a man of merit; but will be bold to fay, 
that there is not in all France a perſon of more 


wit than the preſent Ducheſs of Hanover; 


nor more thoroughly knowing in philoſophy, 
than was the late Princeſs Elixabeth of Buke 
nia her ſiſter ; and I believe none can refuſe 
* the ſame title to many academicians in Ger- 
* many, whoſe works very well deſerve to be 


* tranflated into our tongue. There are other - 


* Princeſſes in Germany, who have alſo an in- 
* finite deal of wit. The French ſay of a man, 
that he is a German, when they would ſignify 
* that he is dull and heavy; and the Germans, 
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cc ag well as the Italians, when they would call 
« a man. a hair-brained coxcomb, ſay. he is a 
<« Frenchman, This is going too far, and is like 
<« the Governor of Sallee's ſaying of De Ruytr 


* the Dutch Admiral,” He is an honeſt man, 


© it is great pity he is a Chriſtian.” 

Having already run my Paper out to its uſual 
length, I have not room for many reflexions on 
that which is the ſubject of it. The laſt cited 
Author has been beforehand with me in its pro- 
per moral, I ſhall only add to it, that there 


has been an unaccountable diſpoſition among the 


Engliſh of late years, to fetch the faſhion from the 
French, not only in their dreſs and behaviour, 
ts and opinions of 
mankind... It will however be reaſonable for us, 
if we concur with them in their contempt of 
other neighbouring nations, that we ſhould 
likewiſe regard ourſelves under the ſame view 
in which they are wont to place us. The 
repreſentations they make of us, are as of 2 
nation the leaſt favoured by them; and, as 
theſe are agreeable to the natural averſion they 
have for us, are more diſadvantageous than the 


? — they have drawn of any other people 
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ab odio, amicitia, ira, atque miſericordia vacuos «ſe 


decet. Saluſt. Bell. Catil. 5 1. 


In conſidering matters of doubt and uncertainty, we 
ſhould lay aſide prejudice, partiality, anger, and 
pity. _ 


] HAVE purpoſely avoided, during the whole 


courſe of this Paper, to ſpeak any thing con- 


cerning the treatment which is due to ſuch per- 
ſons as have been concerned in the late rebel- 
lion, becauſe I would not ſeem to irritate juſtice 
againſt thdſe who are under the proſecution of 
the law, nor incenſe any of my Readers againſt 
unhappy though guilty men.” But when we find 
the proceedings of our Government in this par- 
ticular traduced and miſrepreſented, it is the duty 
N _y good ſubject to ſet them in their proper 
icht, 

I am the more prompted to this undertaking 
by a pamphlet intitled, An argument to prove 
the affections of the people of England to be 
* the beſt ſecurity of the Government; humbly 
offered to the conſideration of the patrons of 
* ſeverity, and applied tothe preſent juncture of 
' affairs.” Had the whole ſcope of the Author 
been anſwerable to his title, he would have only 
undertaken to prove what every man in his wits 
is already convinced of. But the drift of the 
pamphlet is to ſtir up our compaſſion towards the 

13 Rebels, 


Onnes homines, P. C. gui de rebus dubiis conſultant, 
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Rebels, arid our indignation againſt the Govern- 
ment. The Author, who knew that ſuch a de- 
ſign as this could not be carried on without a 
great deal of artifice and ſophiſtry, has puzzled 
and perplexed his cauſe, by throwing his thoughts 
together in ſuch a ſtudied confuſion,- that upon 

this account, if upon any, his pamphlet is, as the 
party have repreſented it, unanſwerable. | 

The famous Monſieur Bayle compares the an- 
ſwering of an immethodical Author to the hunt- 
ing of a duck : When you have him full in your 
! fight, and — yourſelf within reach of him, he 
j gives you the ſlip, and becomes inviſible. . His 
FJ argument is loſt in ſuch a variety of matter, that 
| you muſt catch it where you can, as it riſes and 
diſappears in the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe, 
| The Writer of this pamphlet could, doubtleſs, 
| have ranged his thoughts in much better order, 
if he had pleaſed ; but he knew very well, that 
error is not to be advanced by perſpicuity, In 
order therefore to anſwer this pamphlet, I muſt 
reduce the ſubſtance of it under proper heads; 
and diſembroil the thoughts of the Author, 
| fince he did not think fit to do it himſelf. - 
| In the firſt place I ſhall obſerve, that the terms 
1 which the Author makes uſe of are looſe, gene- 
; | ral, and undefined, as will beſhewn in the ſequel 
4 
| 


mo * — 


| of this Paper; and what Jeſs becomes a fair rea- 
il ſoner, he puts wrong and invidious names on 

* every thing to colour a falſe way of arguing. 

| He allows that © The Rebels indiſputably ment 
W © to be ſeverely chaſtiſed; that they deſerve it ac- 
=  *« cording to law; and that, if they are puniſhed, 
© they have none to thank but themſelves. (p. 7. 
How can a man after ſuch a conceſſion make 


= * uſe ſometimes of the word Cruelty, but gene- 


i rally of Revenge, when he pleads- againſt the 
| | exerciſe 
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exerciſe of what, according to his own notion, 
is at the moſt but rigid juſtice! or why are ſuch 
executions, which, according to his own opinion, 
are legal, fo often to be called Violences and 
Slaughters? Not. to mention the appellations 
given to thoſe who do not agree with him in his 
opinion for clemency, as the Bloodthirſty, the 
Political Butchers, State Chirurgeons andthe like. 
But I ſhall now ſpeak of that point, which is 
the great and reigning fallacy of the pamphlet, 
and runs more or leſs through every paragraph. 
His whole argument turns upon this ſingle con- 
ſideration; Whether the King ſhould exert 
mercy or juſtice towards thoſe who have openly 
appeared in the preſent Rebellion ? by mercy he 
means a general pardon, by juſtice a general pu- 
niſhment : So that he ſuppoſes no other merhod 
practicable in this juncture, than either the for- 
giving all, or the executing all. Thus he puts 
the queſtion, * Whether it be the intereſt of the 
prince to deſtroy the Rebels by fire, ſword, or 
© oibbet ?? (p. 4.) And ſpeaking of the zealots 
for the Government, he tells us, They think 
© no remedy ſo good, as to make clear work; 
© and that they declare for the utter extirpation 
© of all who are its enemies in the moſt minute 
© circumſtance : As if amputation were the ſole 
© remedy theſe political butchefs could find out for 
the diſtempers of a ſtate ; or that they thought 
© the only way to make the topflouriſh were to lop 
© off the under branches. (p. 5.) He then ſpeaks 
of the Coffee-houſe Politicians, and the Caſuiſts 
in red-coats; Who, he tells us, are for the 
* utmoſt rigour, that their laws of war or laws 
* of convenience can inſpire them with, (p. 5.) 
Aen. it is repreſented, ſays he, That the 
Rebels deſerve the — puniſhment the laws 
2 can 


1 
1 
: 
: 
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can inflict, (p. 7.) And afterwards tells us, 
« The queſtion is, whether the Government ſhall 
« ſhew mercy, or take a reverend Divine's advice, 
© to ſlay man and woman, infant and ſuckling ?? 


Ip. 8.) Thus again he tells us, The friends to 


* ſevere counſels alledge, that the Government 
* ought not to be moved by compaſſion; and that 
© the law ſhould have its courſe.” (p. 9.) And 
in another place puts theſe words in their mouths, 
He may ſtill retain their affection, and yet let 
the laws have their courſe in puniſhing the 
b guilty.” (p. 18.) He goes upon the ſame ſup. 
poſition in the 2 3 It is im- 
«© practicable in ſo general a corruption, to de- 
c ftroy all who are infected; and unleſs you de- 
* {troy all you do nothing to the purpoſe, (p. 10.) 
«© Shall our rightful King ſhew himſelf leſs the 


- © true father of his people, and afford his pardon 


to none of thoſe people, who (like King Lear 
$ to his daughters) had ſo great a confidence in 
© his virtue as to give him all ?* (p. 25.) I ſhall 
only add, that the concluding paragraph, which 
is worked upwith ſo much artificial horror, goes 
upon a ſuppoſition anſwerable to the whole 


tenor of the pamphlet; and implies, that the 


impeached Lords were to be executed without 
exception or diſcrimination, 

Thus we ſee what is the Author's idea of that 
juſtice againſt which all his arguments are le- 
velled. If, in the next place, we conſider the na- 
ture of that clemency which he recommends, we 
find it to be no leſs univerſal and unreſtrained, 

He declares for a general act of indemnity, 
(p-. 20.) and tell us, It is the ſenſe of every dil- 
© paffionate man of the Kingdom, that the Rebels 
may and' ought to be pardoned, (p. 19.) One 
popular act, ſays he, would even yet W 
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© all. (p- 21.) He delares himſelf not over-fond 
« of the doctrines of making examples of traitors 
© (;bid.) And that the way to prevent things from 
© being brought to an extremity, is to deal 
© mildly with thoſe unfortunate gentlemen en- 
« oaged in the rebellion.” | 

The reader may now fee in how fallacious a 
manner this writer has ftated the controverly : 
He ſuppoſes there are but two methods of treat- 
ing the Rebels: That is by cutting off every 
one of them to a man, or pardoning every one 
of them without diſtintion. Now if there be 
a third method between theſe two extremes, 
which is on all accounts more eligible than 
either of them, it is certain, that the whole courſe 
of his argumentation comes to nothing. Every 


man of the plaineſt underſtanding will eaſil 


conclude, that in the caſe before us, as in 
others, we ought to avoid both extremes : That - 
to deſtroy every Rebel would be an exceſſive ſe- 
verity, and to forgive every one of them an un- 
reaſonable weakneſs. The proper method of 
proceeding is that which the Author has pur- 
poſely omitted: namely, to temper juſtice with 
mercy ; and, according to the different circum- 
ſtances that aggravate or alleviate the guilt of the 
offenders, to reſtrain the force of the laws, os to 
let them take their proper courſe. Puniſhments 
are neceſſary to ſhew there is juſtice in a Govern- 
ment, and pardons to ſhew there is mercy ;z and 
both together convince the people, that our con- 
ſtitution, under a good adminiſtration, does not 
only make a difference between the guilty and 
the innocent, but even, among the guilty, be- 

tween ſuch as are more or leſs criminal. 
This middle method, which has been always 
practiſed by wiſe and good governors, has 
I 3 hitherto 
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hitherto been made uſe of by our Sovereign. If, 
indeed a ſtranger, and one who is altogether 
unacquainted with his Majeſty's conduct, ſhould 
read this pamphlet, he would conclude, that 
every perſon engaged in the-rebellion was to die 
by the Sword, the Halter, or the Ax; nay, that 
their friends and abettors were involved in the 
ſame fate. Would it be poſſible for him to 
imagine, that of the ſeveral thouſands openly 
taken in arms, and liable to death by the laws 


of their country, not above forty have yet 


ſuffered? How would he be ſurpriſed to hear, 
that, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's troops have 
been victorious in every engagement, more of 
his friends have loft their lives in this rebel- 
lion, than of his traiterous ſubjects ; though we 
add to thoſe who have died by the hand of 
Juſtice thoſe. of them who fell in battle? And 
vet we find a more popular compaſſion endea- 
vourcd to be raiſed for the deaths of the guilty, 
who have brought ſuch calamities on their 
country, than for the innocent who periſhed 
in the defence of it. 6 

This middle method of proceeding, which 
has been purſued by his Majeſty, and is wil- 
fully overlooked by the Author, beſt anſwers 
the ends of Government; which is to maintain 
the ſafety of the publick by rewards and pu- 
niſhments. It is alſo incumbent on a Governor, 
according to the received dictates of Religion; 
which inſtructs us, That he beareth not the 
* ſword in vain ; but ought to be a terror to evil- 
« doers, and a praiſe to them that do well.“ It 
is likewiſe, in a particular manner, the duty of 
a Britiſb King, who obliges himſelf by his coro- 
nation-oath to execute Juice in Mercy, that 


is, to mix them in his adminiſtration, and not 
to 
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to exerciſe either of them to the total excluſion 
of the other. 5 

But if we conſider the arguments which this 
Author gives for clemency, from the good ef- 
fects it would produce, we ſhall find, that they 
hold true only when applied to ſuch a mercy 
as ſerves rather to mitigate than exclude juſtice. 
The excellence of that unlimited clemency, 
which the Author contends for, is recommended 
by the following arguments. 

Firft, That it endears a Prince to his people. 
This he deſcants on in ſeveral parts of his book, 
© Clemency will endear his perſon to the nation; 
© and then they will neither have the power nor 
© will to diſturb him, (p. 8.) Was there ever a 
© cruel Prince, that was — hated by his ſub- 
Gets? (p. 42.) A merciful -natured diſ- 
— hag is of all others 2 amiable 
quality, and in Princes always attended with 
* a popular love. (p. 18.) 

t is certain, that ſuch a popular love Will 
always riſe towards a good Prince, who exerciſes 
ſuch a mercy as I have before deſcribed, which 
is conſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution, 
and the good of his kingdom. But if it be thrown 
away at random, it loſes its virtue, leſſens the 
eſteem and authority of a Prince, and cannot 
long recommend him, even to the weakeſt of his 
ſubjects, who will find all the effects of cruelty 
in ſuch an ill grounded compaſſion. _ It was a 
famous ſaying of Milliam Rufus, and is quoted to 
his honour by hiſtorians : * Wholoever ſpares 
* perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, 
* deprives all good men of their peace and quiet- 
* neſs, and Jays a foundation of innumerable 
* miſchiefs to the virtuous and innocent. 


I 4 Another 


certain fign of cowardiſe, (p. 19.)——He had 
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Another argument for unlimited-clemency is 
that it ſhews, a courageous temper : © Clemen 

© is likewiſe: an argument of fearleſneſs; whereas 
© cruelty not only betrays a weak, abject, de 
« praved ſpirit ; but alſo is for the moſt part a 


7 


© a truly great foul, and ſuch will always diſdain 
© the coward's virtue, which 18 fear ; and the 
© conſequence of it, which is revenge, (p. 27.) 
This panegyrick on clemency, when it is go- 
verned by reafon, is likewiſe very right; but it 
may ſo happen, that the putting of laws in exe. 
cution againſt traitors to their country may be the 
argument of fearleſneſs, when our Governors ate 
told that they dare not do it; and ſuch methods 


may be made uſe of to extort pardons, as would 
m 


e it look like cowardiſe to grant them. In 


- this laſt cafe the Author ſhould have remembred 


his own words, that then only mercy is meri- 
torious when it is voluntary, and not extorted 
© by the neceflity of affairs,” (p. 13.) Beſides, the | 
Author ſhould' have conſidered that another ar- | 
gument which he makes uſe of for his clemency, 
are the reſentments that may ariſe from the exe- 
cution of a Rebel: An argument adapted to a 
cowardly, not a fearleſs temper. This he infers 
from the diſpoſition of The friends, well 
« wiſhers, or aſſociates of the ſufferers, (p. 4 
* reſentment will inflame ſome ; in others com- 
© paſſion will, by degrees, riſe into reſentment, 
« This will naturally beget a diſpoſition to over. 
turn what they diſlike, and then there will want 
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only a fair opportunity,” (p. 11.) This argu- e 
ment like moſt of the athers, pleads equally for 0 
malefactors of all kinds, whom the Government 2 
can never bring to juſtice, without diſobliging a 
their friends, well-wiſhers, or aſſociates. But, tc 


believe 
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delieve if the Author would converſe with any 
friend, well-wiſher, or aſſociate of theſe ſuffe- 
rers, he would find them rather deterred from 
their practices by their ſufferings, than diſpoſed 
to riſe in a new Rebellion to revenge them. A 
Government muſt be in a very weak and me- 
Jancholy condition, that is not armed with a 
ſufficient power for its own defence againſt 
the reſentment of its enemies, and is afraid 
of being overturned, if it does juſtice on thoſe 
who attempt it. But I am afraid the main reaſon 
why theſe friends, well-wiſhers and aſſociates, are 
zoainſt puniſhing any of the Rebels, is that which 
muſt be an argument with wife Governor 
for doing juſtice upon ſome of them; namely, 
that it is a likely means to come at the bottom 
of this conſpiracy, and to detect thofe who have 
deen the private abettors of it, and who are ſtill 
at work in the ſame deſign, if we give credit to 
the ſuggeſtions of our malecontents themſelves, 
who labour to make us believe, that there is ſtil] 

life in this wicked project. n 
I am wonderfully ſurpriſed to ſee another ar- 
gument made uſe of for a general pardon, which 
might have been urged more properly for a gene- 
ral execution. The words are theſe ; * The ge- 
* nerality will never be brought to believe, but 
* that thoſe who ſuffer only for treaſon have very 
* hard meaſure, nor can you with all your ſe- 
* verity undeceive them of their error.” If the 
generality of the Exgliſb have ſuch a favourable 
opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure them of an 
error fo fatal to their country as the puniſhment 
of thoſe who are guilty of it. It is evident, that 
a general impunity would confirm them in fuch 
an opinion: For the vulgar wilt never bebrought 
to delieve, that there is a crime where they ſee 
I 5 no 
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no penalty. As it is certain no error can be 
more deſtructive to the very being of govern- 
ment than this, a proper remedy qught to be 
applied to it: And I would aſk. this Author, 
whether, upon this occaſion, * the doctrine of 
© making examples, of traitors* be not very ſea- 
ſonable; though he declares himſelf © not over- 
< fond of it. Ihe way to awaken mens minds to 
the ſenſe of this guilt, is to let them ſee by the 
ſufferings of ſome who have incurred it, how 
hainous a crime it is in the eye of the law. 

The foregoing anſwer may be applied like. 
wiſe to another argument of the ſame nature, 
If the faction be as numerous as is pretended ; 
© if the ſpirit has ſpread itſelf. over the whole 
Kingdom; if it has mixed with the maſs of the 
people; then certainly all bloody meaſures 
6 will bue whet men the more for revenge. If 
Juſtice inflicted on a few of the moſt flagrant 
criminals, with mercy extended to the multi- 
tude, may be called bloody meaſures, they are 
without doubt abſolutely neceſſary, in caſe the 
ſpirit of faction be thus ſpread among the maſs of 
the people; who will readily conclude, that it 
open Rebellion goes unpuniſhed, every degree of 
faction which leads to it muſt be altogether in- 
nocent. 1 

I am come now to another argument for par- 
doning all the Rebels, which is, that it would 
iuſpire them all with gratitude, and reduce them 
to their allegiance. * It is truly heroick to over- 
© come the hearts of one's enemies; and when it 
is compaſſed, the undertaking is truly politick, 
„(p. 8.) He has now a fair opportunity ot. 
* conquering more enemies by one act of cle- 
* mency, than the moſt ſucceſsful General willbe 


© able to do in many campaigns,(p. 9.) Ar 
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not infinite numbers who would beceme moſt 
* dutiful upon any fair invitation, upon the leaſt 
appearance of grace? (p. 13.) Which of the 
Rebels could be ungrateful enough to reſiſt or 
© abuſe goodneſs exemplified in practice, as well 
© as extolled in theory? (p. 20.) Has not his 
Majeſty then ſhewn the leaſt appearance of grace 
in that genero us forgiveneſs which he has already 
extended to ſuch great numbers of his rebellious 
ſubjects, who muff have died by the laws of their 
country, had not his mercy interpoſed in their 
behalf ? But if the Author means, (as he doth 
through this whole pamphlet by the like expreſ- 
ſions) an univerſal forgiveneſs, no unprejudiced 
man can be of his opinion, that it would have had 
this good effect. We may fee how little the eon- 
verſion of Rebels is to be depended on, when 
we obſerve, that ſeveral of theLeaders in this Re- 
bellion were men who had been pardoned for 
practices of the ſame nature: And that moſt of 
thoſe, who have ſuffered, have avowed their 
perfeverance in their rebellious principles, when 
they ſpoke their minds at the place of execu- 
tion, notwithſtanding their profeſſions to the 
contrary, while they ſolicited forgiveneſs, Be- 
hdes, were pardon extended indifferently to all, 
which of them would think himſelf under any: 
particular obligation? Whereas, by that prudent 
diſcrimination which his Majeſty has made be- 
tween the offenders of different degrees, he na- 
turally obliges thoſe whom he has conſidered with 
lo much tenderneſs, and diſtinguiſhed as the moſt 
proper objects of mercy. In ſhort, thoſe who are 
pardoned would not have known the value of 
grace, if none had felt the effects of juſtice. 

I muft not omit another reaſon which the 
Author makes uſe of againſt puniſhments; Be- 
*caule, he ſays, thoſe very means, or the ap- 

prehenſions 
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© prehenſions of them, have brought things to 
* the paſs in which they are, and conſequently, 
* will reduce them from bad to worſe, (p. 10.) 
And afterwards, the growth of diſſaffection is 
in a great meaſure owing to the groundleſs 
: —— men entertained of the preſent ad- 
* miniſtration, as if they were to expect no- 
thing but cruelty under it.“ If our Author 
would have ſpoken out, and have applied theſe 
effects to the real cauſe, he could aſcribe this 
change of affections among the people to no- 
thing elſe but the change of the miniſtry: For 
we End that a great many perſons loſt their loy- 
alty with their places; and that their friends 
have ever ſince made uſe of the moſt baſe me- 
thods to infuſe thoſe groundleſs diſcontents into 
the minds of the common people, which have 
brought ſo many of them to the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and proved ſo detrimental to their fel- 
low ſubjects. However, this proceeding has 
ſhewn how dangerous it would have been for his 
Majeſty to have continued in their places of truſt 
a ſet of men, ſome of whom have ſince actually 
joined with the Pretender to his Crown: While 
others may be juſtly ſuſpected never to have been 
Saithful to him in their hearts, or, at leaſt, whoſe 
principles are precarious, and viſibly conducted 
by their intereſt. In a word, if the removal of 
| theſe perſons from their poſts has produced ſuch 
popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced ſomething much more fatal 
to their King and country, and have brought 
about that revolution, which has now been in 
vain attempted. The condition of a Britiſh King 
would be very poor indeed, ſhould a'party of his 
ſubjeRs threaten him with a rebellion upon his 
bringing malefactois to juſtice, or upon his re- 
fuling to employ thoſe whom he dares * 2 
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I ſhall only mention another argument againſt 
the puniſhment of any of the rebels, whoſe exe- 
cutions he' repreſents as very ſhocking to the 
people, becauſe they are their countrymen, 
(p- 12.) And again, The quality of the ſuffer- 
© ers, their alliances, their characters, their 
© being Engly/hmen, with a thouſand other cir- 
© cumitances, will contribute to breed more ill 
© blood than all the ſtate-chirurgeons can poſ- 
© ſibly let out,” (p. 12.) The impeached Lords 
likewiſe, in the laſt paragraph of the pamphlet, 
are recommended to our pity, becauſe they are 
our countrymen. By this way of reaſoning, 
no man that is a Gentleman, or born within 
the three ſeas, ſhould be ſubject to capital 
puniſhment. Beſides, who can be guilty of 
rebellion, that are not our countrymen ? As for 
the endearing name of Engliſhman, which he 
beſtows upon every one of the criminals, he 
ſhould conſider, that a man deſervedly cuts hin- 
ſelf off from the affections as well as the privi- 
leges of that community, which he endeavours 
to ſubvert, | 

Theſe are the ſeveral arguments which appear 
in different forms and expreſſions through this 
whole pamphlet, and under which every one that 
is urged in it may be reduced. There is indeed 
another ſet of them, derived from the example 
and authority of great perſons, which the Author 
produces in favour of his own ſcheme. Theſe 
are Milliam the Conqueror, Henry the Fourth 
of France, our late King William, King Salomon, 
and the Pretender. If a man were diſpoſed to 
draw arguments for ſeverity out of hiſtory, how 
many inſtances might one find of it among the 
greateſt Princes of every nation? But as dit- 
ferent Princes may act very laudably by different 
methods 
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methods in different conjunctures, I cannot think 
this a concluſive way of reaſoning. However, 
let us examine this ſet of arguments, and we 
ſhall find them no leſs defeCtive than thoſe above- 
mentioned. 
© One of the greateſt of our Engliſb Monarchs, 
ſays our Author, was William the Conqueror; 
and he was the greater, becauſe he put to death 
© only one perſon of Quality that we read of, and 
© him after repeated treacheries ; yet he was a fo- 
© reigner, had power ſufficient, and did not want 
© provocations to have been more bloody,”(p.27.) 
This perſon of Quality was the Earl Walther, 
who, being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
conſpiracy againſt this Monarch, but, repenting 
of it the next morning, repaired to the King 
who was then in Normandy, and diſcovered the 
whole matter. Notwithſtanding which, he was 
beheaded upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for 
having but thus far tampered in it. And as for 
the reſt of the conſpirators, who roſe in an actual 
rebellion, the King uſed them with the utmoſt 
rigour ; he cut off the hands of ſome, put out 
the eyes of others ; ſome were hanged upon gib- 
bets, and thoſe who fared the heſt were ſent into 
baniſhment. There are, indeed, the moſt dread- 
ful examples of ſeverity in this reign : Though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that, after the manner of 
thoſe times, the Nobility generally efcaped with 
their lives, though multitudes of them were pu- 
niſhed with baniſhment, perpetual impriſonment, 
forfeitures, and other great ſeverities: While 
the poor people, who had been deluded by theſe 
their ringleaders, were executed with the utmoſt 
rigour, A partiality, which I believe no com- 
moner of England will ever think to be either 
juſt or reaſonable. 1 
c 
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The next inſtance is Henry the Fourth of France, 
« who (ſays our Author) fo handfomly expreſſed 
his tenderneſs for his people, when, at ſignin 
the treaty of Yervins, he ſaid, that by one dalß 
« of his pen he had overcome more enemies, than 
© he could ever be able to do with his ſword.“ 
Would not an ordinary reader think that this 
treaty of Verwuins was a treaty between Henry the 
Fourth and a party of his ſubjects? For otherwiſe, 
how can it have a place in the preſent argument? 
But inſtead of that, it was a treaty between 
France and Spain; ſo that the ſpeech expreſſed an 
equal tenderneſs to the Spamards and French; as 
multitudes of either nation muſt have fallen in 
that war, had it continued longer. As for this 
King's treatment of conſpirators, (though he is 
quoted thrice in the pamphlet as an example of 
clemency) you have an eminent inſtance of it in 
his behaviour to the Mareſchal de Bron, who had 
been his old faithful ſervant, and bad contributed 
more than any one to his advancement to the 
throne, This Mareſchal, upon ſome diſcon- 
tent, was entered into a. conſpiracy againſt his 
maſter, and refuſing to open the whole ſecret to 
the King, he was ſent to the Baſtile, and there 
beheaded, notwithſtanding he ſought for mercy 
with great importunities, and in the moſt moving 


manner. There are other inſtances in this King's 


reign, who notwithſtanding was remarkable for 
his clemency, of rebels and confpirators who 
were r beheaded, or broken alive on the 
wheel. ä 

The late King William was not diſturbed by 
any rebellion from thoſe who had once ſubmit- 
ted to him. But we know he treated the perſons 
concerned in the aſſaſſination- plot as ſo horrid 
a conſpiracy deſerved. As for the ſaying which 


this 
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this Author imputes to that Monarch, it being 
a piece of ſecret hiſtory, one doth not know 
when it was ſpoken, or what it alluded to, un- 
leſs the Author had been more particular in the 
account of it. | 
The Author proceeds in the next place to no 
leſs an authority, than that of Solaman : Amo 
all the general obſervations of the wiſeſt Princes 
* we know of, I think there is none holds more 
© univerſally than mercy and truth preſerve a 
King, and his throne is eſtabliſhed in mercy,” 
(p- 16. If we compare the different ſayings of 
this wiſe King, which relate to the conduct of 
Princes, we cannot queſtion but that he means 
by this mercy that kind of it, which is conſiſtent 
with reaſon and government, and by which we 
hope to ſee his Majeſty's throne eſtabliſhed, 
But our Author ſhould conſider, that the ſame 
wiſe man has ſaid in another place, that“ An 
«© evil man ſeeketh rebellion, therefore a cruel 
4 gmeſſenger ſhould be ſent againſt him.“ Ac- 
cordingly his practice was agreeable: to his pro- 
verb : No Prince having ever given a greater 
teſtimony of his abhorrence to undertakings 
of this treaſonable nature, For he diſpatched 
ſuch a cruel meſſenger, as is here mentioned to 
thoſe who had been engaged in a Rebellion 
many years before he himſelf was on the throne, 
and even to his elder brother, upon the bare 
ſuſpicion that he was projecting ſo wicked an 
enterpriſe. 

How the example of the Pretender came into 
this argument, I am at a loſs to find out. The 
Pretender declared a general pardon to all: 
© And ſhall our rightful King ſhew himſelf leſs 
< the true father of his people, and afford his 
« pardon to none, &c, (p. 25.) The Pretenders 
general 
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general pardon was to a people who were not in 

his power; and had he ever reduced them under 

it, it was Ne to ſuch as immediately 
i 


joined with him for the recovery of what he 


called his right. It was ſuch a general pardon as 


would have been conſiſtent with the execution 
cf more than nine parts in ten of the kingdom. 
There is but one more hiſtorical argument, 
which is drawn from King Pbilip's treatment 
of the Catalans. I think it would not be unſea- 
ſonable for ſome men to recolle& what their 
© own notions were of the treatment of the Ca- 
$ talans ; how many declamations were made on 
the barbarity uſed towards them by King Philip, 
c.“ (p. 29.) If the Author remembers, theſe 
declamations, as he calls them, were not made 
ſo much on the barbarity uſed towards them by 
King Philip, as on the barbarity uſed towards them 
by the Engi/government. King Philip might have 
ſome colour for treating them as rebels, but we 
ought to have regarded them as allies ; and were 
obliged by all the ties of honour, conſcience, and 
publick faith, to have ſheltered them from thoſe 
ſufferings, which were brought upon them by a 
hrm and inviolable adherence to our intereſt, 
However, none can draw into a parallel the 
cruelties, which have been inflicted on that un- 
happy pcople, with thoſe few inſtances of ſeve- 
rity which our Government has been obliged to 
exert towards the Britiſb rebels. I ſay, no man 
would make ſuch a parallel, unleſs his mind 
be fo blinded with paſſion and prejudice, as to 
aſſert, in the language of this pamphlet, That 
no inſtances can be produced of the leaſt lenity 
* under the preſent adminiſtration from the firſt 
* hour it commenced to this day,” (p. 20.) with 


ether aſtoniſhing reflexions of the ſame nature, 


which 
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which are contradicted by ſuch innumerahte 
matters of fact, that it would be an affront to 
a reader's underſtanding to endeavour to con- 
fute them. But to return tò the Catalans; Dur- 
* ing the whole courſe of the war,” ſays the Au- 
thor, which ever of them ſubmitted to diſcre- 
© tion, were received to mercy,” (p. 22.) This is 
ſo far from being truly related, that in the begin- 
ning of the war they were executed without 
mercy. But when, in conjunction with their allies, 
they became ſuperior to King Philip's party in 

ſtrength, and extended their conqueſts up to the 

very gates of Madrid, it cannot be ſuppoſed the 
Spani/h court would be ſo infatuated as to perſiſt 
in their firſt ſeverities againſt an enemy that 
could make ſuch terrible repriſals. However, 
when this reaſon of ſtate ceaſed, how dreadful 
was the havock made among this brave but un- 
happy people! The whole kingdom, without 
any diſtinction to the many thouſands of its in- 
nocent inhabitants, was ſtript of its immunities, 
and reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. Barcelona was 
filled with executions; and all the patriots of 
their ancient liberties either beheaded, ſtowed in 
dungeons, or condemned to work in-the mines 
of America, * 

God be thanked we have a King who puniſhes 
with reluctancy, and is averſe to ſuch cruelties 
as were uſed among the Catalans, as much as 
to thoſe practiſed on the perſons concerned in 
Monmouth's Rebellion. Our Author indeed con- 
demns thoſe N aſlern aſſixes in King James; 
Reign, (p. 26.) And it would be well, if all 
thoſe who ſtill adhere to the cauſe of that unfor- 
tunate King, and are clamorous at the proceed- 
ings of his preſent Majeſty, would remember, 


that notwithſtanding that Rebellion fel! " 
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much ſhort of this both in the number and 
ſtrength of the rebels, and had no tendency ei- 
ther to deſtroy the national religion, to intro- 
duce an arbitrary government, or to ſubject us 
to a foreign power; not only the chief of the 
rebels was beheaded, but even a Lady, who 
had only harboured one of the offenders in her 
houſe, was in her extreme old age put to the 
ſame kind of death: That about two hundred 
and thirty were hanged, drawn and quartered 
and their limbs diſperſed through ſeveral parts 
of the country, and ſet up as ſpeCtacles of terror 
to their fellow-ſubjeAs. It would be too tedious 
a work to run through the numberleſs fines, 
impriſonments, corporal puniſhments, and 
tranſportations, which were then likewiſe prac- 
tiſed as wholſom ſeverities. | | 
We have now ſeen how fallaciouſly the Author 
has ſtated the cauſe he has undertaken, by ſup- 
poling that nothing but unlimited mercy, or un- 
limited puniſhment, are the methods that can 
be made uſe of in our preſent treatment of the 
rebels: That he has omitted the middle way of 
proceeding between theſe two extremes: That 
this middle way is the method in which his 
Majeſty, like all other wiſe and good Kings, 
has choſen to proceed : That it is agreeable to 
the nature of Government, Religion, and our 
Eritih Conftitution : And that every argument 
which the Author has produced from reaſon 
and example, would have been a true one, had 
t been urged for that reſtrained clemency which 
his Majeſty has exerciſed ; but is a falſe one, 
when applied to ſuch a general, undiſtinguiſh- 
ing mercy as the Author would recommend. 
Having thus anſwered that which is the main 
driſt and deſign of this pamplet, I ſha!l touch 


upon 
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upon thoſe other parts of it, which are interwoyen 
with, the arguments, to put men out of humour 
with the preſent Government. 
And here we may obſerve, that it is our Au- 
thor's method to ſuppoſe matters of fact which 
are not in being, and aſterwards to deſcant upon 
them. As he is very ſenſible that the cauſe will 
not bear the teſt of reaſon, he has indeed every 
where choſen rather topicks for declamation 
than argument. Thus he entertains us with a 
laboured invective againſt a ſtanding- army. But 
what has this to do in the preſent caſe? I ſup- 
poſe he would not adviſe his Majeſty to diſband 
his forces while there is an army of rebels in 
his dominions. I cannot imagine he would think 
the affections of the people of England a ſecu- 
rity of the Government in ſuch a junQure, 
were it not at the ſame time defended with a ſuf- 
ficient body of troops, No Prince has ever 
given a greater inſtance of his inclinations to rule 
without a ſtanding-army, if we conſider, that 
upon the very firſt news of the defeat of the 
rebels, he declared to both houſes of Parliament, 
that he had put an immediate ſtop to the levies 
which he had begun to raiſe at their requeſt, and 
that he would not make uſe of the power which 
they had intruſted him with, unleſs any new pre- 
parations of the enemy ſhould make it necellary 
for our defence, This ſpeech was received with 
the greateſt gratitude by both houſes ; and it is 
ſaid, that in the Houſe of Commons a very can- 
did and honourable Gencleman (who generally 
votes with the minority) declared, that he had 
not heard ſo gracious a ſpeech from the throne 
for many years laſt paſt, | | 
In another place, he ſuppoſes that the Gorern- 
ment has no: endeavoured to gain the applauſe n 
| the 
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the vulgar, by doing ſomething for the Church; 
and very gravely makes excuſes for this their pre- 
tended: neglect. What greater inſtances could 
his Majeſty have given of his love to the Church 
of England, than thoſe he has exhibited: by his 
moſt ſolemn declarations ; by his daily exam- 
ple; and by his promotions of the moſt eminent 
among the clergy to ſuch vacancies as have hap- 
pended in his reign. To which we muſt add, 
tor the honour of his Government in this parti- 
cular, that it has done more for the advantage 
of the clergy, than thoſe, who are the moſt zea- 


| lous for their intereſt, could have expected in ſo 
ſhort a time; which will farther appear; if we 
, reflect upon the valuable and royal donative to 
g one of our Univerſities, and the proviſion made 

for thoſe who are to officiate in the fifty new 
? churches. His Majeſty is, indeed, a Prince of 
X too much magnanimity and truth, to make uſe 
0 of the name of the Church for drawing his peo- 
It ple into any thing that may be prejudicial to- 
* them ; for what our Author ſays, to this pur- 
t poſe, redounds as much to the honour of the pre- 
we ſent adminiſtration, as to the diſgrace of others. 
* Nay, I wiſh with all my ſoul they had ſtooped 
ch a little ad captum vulgi to take in thoſe ſhallow 


a * fluttering hearts, which are to be caught by 
1. Tl baited with the name of Church,” 

p. 11.) | elt, | 
— The Author aſks, Whether terror is 
to become the only national principle?“ With 
other queſtions of the ſame nature: And in ſeveral 
parts of his book harangues very plentifully 
againſt ſuch a notion. Where he talks in ge- 
neral upon this topick, there is no queſtion but 
every Whig and Tory in the kingdom perfectly 
*gree with him in what he ſays, But if he would 
in- 
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inſinuate, as he ſeems to do in ſeveral places, that 
there ſhould be no impreſſions of awe upon the 
mind of a ſubject, and that a Government 
ſhould not create terror in thoſe who are diſpoſ. 
ed to do ill, as well as encourage thoſe that do 
their duty: In ſhort, if he is for an entire ex- 
cluſion of that principle of fear which is ſup- 
poſed to have ſome influence in every law, he 
oppoſes himſelf to the form. of every Govern- 
ment in the world, and to the common ſenſe 
of mankind. _ 

The artifice of this Author in ſtarting objec. 
tions to the friends of the Government, and the 
fooliſh anſwers which he ſuppoſes they return to 
them, is ſo very viſible, that every one ſees they 
are deſigned rather to divert his reader, than to 
inſtruct him. N * 

I have now examined this whole pamphlet; 
which, indeed, is written with a great deal of art, 
and as much argument as the cauſe would bear, 
And after having ſtated the true notion of cle- 
mency, mercy, compaſſion, good-nature, hu- 
manity, or whatever elſe it may be called, ſo far 
as is conſiſtent with wiſdom, and the good of 
mankind ; or, in other words, ſo far as it isa 
moral virtue, I ſha] readily concur with the Au- 
thor in the higheſt panegyricks that he has be- 
ſtowed upon it: As likewiſe, I heartily join with 
him in every thing he has ſaid againſt juſtice, if 
it includes, 'as his pamphlet ſuppoſes, the extir- 
pation of every criminal, and is not exerciſed 
with a much greater mixture of clemency than 
rigour. Mercy, in the true ſenſe of the word, 
is that virtue by which a Prince approaches near- 
eſt to him, whom he.repreſents ; and while he 
is neither remiſs nor extreme to animadvert upon 


thoſe who offend him, that logick will hold 
true 
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true of him which is applied to the great Judge 
of all the earth; With thee there is mercy ; 
therefore ſhalt thou be feared. 


N* 32 Monday, April 9. 


Hen miſßræ ci ves! non hoſtem, inimicaque caſtra : 
Argivum; veſtras ſpes uriti 


Virg. En. 5. ver. 671. 


What madneſs moves ye, matrons, to deſtroy 

The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy ? 

Not hoſtile fleets, but your own hopes ye burn, 

And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 0 


DRTYTDUEN. 


. — not but the Britiſb Ladies are very 
well pleaſed with the compliment J have paid 
them in the courſe of my Papers, by regarding 
them not only as the moſt amiable, but as the 
moſt important part of our community. They 
ought, indeed, to reſent the treatment they have 
met with from other Authors, who have never 
troubled their heads about them, but addreſſed 
all their arguments to the male half of their fel- 
low - ſubjects; and taken it for granted, that, if 
they could bring theſe into their meaſures, the 
females would of courſe follow their political 
mates. The arguments they have made uſe of 
» are like Hudibras's ſpur, which he applied to 
e one ſide of his horſe, as not doubting but the 
Fl other would keep pace with it. Theſe writers 
d ſeem to have regarded the Fair Sex but as they 
ie are 
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are of uſe in a nation; and when they conſidet 
them as parts of the common wealth, it is only 
as they are of uſe to the conſumption of our ma- 
nufacture. Could we perſuade our Britiſb wo. 
men' ſays one of our eminent merchants in a 
letter to his friend in the country upon the ſubject 
of commerce) © to clothe themſelves in the 
© comely apparel which might be made out of 
the wool of their own country ; and inſtead 
of coffee, tea, and chocolate, to delight in 
thoſe wholſom and palatable liquors which 
may be extracted from the Britz/h ſimples; 
they would be of great advantage to trade, 
and therein to the publick weal.” 
It is now, however, become neceſſary to treat 
our women as members of the body politick; 
ſince it is viſible, that great numbers of them 
have of late eloped from their allegiance, and 
that they do not believe themſelves obliged to 
draw with us, as yoke-fellows in the conſtitu- 
tion. They will judge for themſelves; look in- 
to- the ſtate of the nation with their own eyes; 
and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiſſa- 


ture. - A friend of mine was lately complaining 


\ 
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to me, that his wife had turned off one of thes 


beſt cook- maids in England, becauſe the wench 
had ſaid ſomething to her fellow-ſervants, which 
ſeemed to favour the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus act. 22 
When errors and prejudices are thus ſpread 
among the Sex, it is the hardeſt thing in the 
world to root them out. Arguments, which 
are the only proper means for it, are of little 
uſe: They have a very ſhort anſwer to all rea- 
ſonings that turn againſt them, Make us believe 
© that, if you can;' which is in Latin, if I may 
upon this occaſion be allowed the pedantry of : 
Quotation, 
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quotation, non perſuadebis,. etiamſi perſuaſeris, I 
could not but ſmile at a young univerſity diſ- 
putant, who was complaining the other day of 
the unreaſonableneſs of a Lady with whom he 
was engaged in a point of controverſy, Being 
left alone with her, he took the opportunity of 
purſuing an argument which had been before 
ſtarted in diſcourſe, and put it to her in a ſyl- 
logiſm: Upon which, as he informed us with 
ſome heat, ſhe granted him both the major and 
the minor, but denied him the concluſion. 

The beſt method, therefore, that can be made 
uſe of with theſe polemical Ladies, who are 
much more ealy to be refuted than ſilenced, is 
to ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their cauſe, 
and to make them laugh at their own politicks. 
Itis a kind of ill- manners to offer objections 
to a fine woman; and a man would be out of 
countenance that ſhould gain the ſuperiority in 
ſuch a conteſt, A coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradicted. "Thoſe who would 
make uſe of ſolid arguments and ſtrong rea- 
lonings to a reader or hearer of ſo delicate a 
turn, would be like that fooliſh people whom 
lian ſpeaks of, that worſhiped a Fly, and ſacri- 
hced an Ox to it. | 

The truth of it is, a man muſt be of a very 
diſputatious temper, that enters into ſtate- con- 
troverſies with any of the fair ſex. If the ma- 
liznant be not beautiful, ſne cannot do much miſ- 
chief; and if ſne is, her Arguments will be ſo 
inforced by the charms of her perſon, that her 
antagoniſt may be in danger of betraying his 
own cauſe. Ake puts this confeſſion into the 
mouth of our father Adam; who, though he 
alerts his ſuperiority of reaſon in his debates 
with the mother of mankind; adds, 
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— — Yet when I approach 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
And in herſelf complete ; ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt ; 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
. Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes, diſcountenanced, and like folly ſhews ; 
Authority and reaſon on her wait. 


If there is ſuch a native lovelineſs in the ſex, 
as to make them victorious even when they are 
in the wrong, how reſiſtlefs is their power when 
they are on the fide of truth ! And indeed, itis 
a peculiar good fortune to the Government, that 


our fair malecontents are fo much over-matched 


in beauty, as well as number, by thoſe who 
are loyal to their King, and friends to their 
country. 

Every Paper, which I have hitherto addreſſed 
to our beautiful incendiaries, hath been filled 
with conſiderations of a different kind; by 
which means I have taken care that thoſe, who 
are enemies to the ſex, or to myſelf, may not 
accuſe me. of tautology, or pretend that I at- 
tack them with their own weapon. For this 
reaſon, I ſhall here lay together a new ſet f 
remarks, and obſerve the ſeveral artifices by 
which the enemies to our eſtabliſhment do raiſe 
ſuch unaccountabie paſſions and prejudices in 
- the minds of our diſcontented females. 

In the firſt place, it is uſual among the molt 
cunning of our adverſaties to repreſent all the 
Rebels as very handſom men. If the name 
of a traitor ve mentioned, they are very parti 
cular in deſcribing his perſon ; and when they 
are not able to extenuate his treaſon, commend 


his ſhape. This has ſo good an effect in one 


of 
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of our female audiences, that they repreſent to 
themſelves a thouſand, poor, tall, innocent, freſh- 
coloured young gentlemen, who are diſperſed 
among the ſeveral priſons of Great- Britain; and 
extend their generous compaſſion towards a mul- 
titude of agreeable fellows that never were in 
being. 

Bee artifice is, to inſtil jealouſies into 
their minds of deſigns upon the anvil to re- 
trench the privileges of the ſex. Some repreſent 
the Whigs as enemies to Flanders lace: Others 
had ſpread a report, that in the late act of Par- 
liament ſor four ſhillings in the pound upon 
land, there would be inſerted a clauſe for raiſing 
a tax upon pin- money. That the Ladies may 
be the better upon their guard againſt ſuggeſtions 
of this nature, I ſhall beg leave to put them in 
mind of the ſtory of Papirius, the ſon of a Ro- 
man ſenator. This young gentleman, after 
having been preſent in publick debates, was uſu- 
ally teized by his, mother to inform her of what 
had paſſed. in order to deliver himſelf from this 
Importunity, he told her one day, upon his re- 
turn from the ſenate-houſe, that there had been 
a motion made for a decree to allow every man 
two wives. The good Lady ſaid nothing; but 
managed matters ſo well among the Roman ma- 
trons, that the next day they met together in a 
body before the ſenate-houſe, and preſented a 
petition to the fathers againſt ſo unreaſonable 
a law. This groundleſs credulity raiſed ſo much 
tallery upon the petitioners, that we do not find 
the Ladies offered to direct the Lawgivers of their 
Country ever after. 

There has been another method lately made 
ule of, which has been practiſed with extraordi- 
nary ſucceſs ; I mean the ſpreading abroad re- 
K 2 ports 
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ports of prodigies, which has wonderfully grati- 
hed the curioſity, as well as the hopes of our 

fair malignants. Their managers turn water 
into blood for them; frighten them with ſea- 
monſters ; make them ſee armies in the air; 
and give them their word, the more to ingratiate 
themſelves with them, that they ſignify nothing 
Jeſs than future ſlaughter and deſolation. The 
diſloyal part of thę ſex immediately hug them- 
ſelves at the news of the bloody fountain; look 
upon theſe fiſh as their friends; have great ex. 
pectations from the clouds; and are very angry 
with you, if you think they do not all portend 
ruin to their country, 

Secret hiſtory and ſcandal have always had 
their allurements: And I have in other di- 
courſes ſhewn the great advantage that is made 
of them in the preſent ferment among the fair 
ones. 

But the maſter- engine to overturn the minds 
of the female world, is the danger of the 
Church. - I am not ſo uncharitable as to think 
there is any thing in an obſervation made by fe- 
veral of the Whigs, that there is ſcarce a woman 
in England, who is troubled with the vapourz 
but is more or leis affected with this cry: or,to 
remark with others, that it is not uttered in any 
part of the nation with ſo much bitterneſs d 
tongue and heart, as in the diſtricts of Druy: 
lane. On the contrary, I believe there are man 
devout and honourable women who are delude 

in this point by the artifice of deſigning men, 
To theſe, therefore, I would apply myſelf, in“ 
more ſerious manner, and deſire them to con{ice! 
how that laudable piety, which is natural to tit 
ſex, is apt to degenerate into a groundleſs all 


Furious zeal, when it is not kept within te 
| bout 
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bounds of charity and reaſon. Female zeal, 
though er from ſo good a principle, has 
been infinitely detrimental.to ſociety, and to re- 
ligion itſelf. If we may believe the French hiſ- 
torians, it often put a ſtop to the proceedings 
of their Kings, which might have ended in a 
reformation. For, upon their breaking with the 
Pope, the Queens frequently interpoſed, and by 
their importunities reconciled them to the uſur- 
pations of the church of Rome. Nay, it was this 
vicious zeal which gave a remarkable check to 
the firſt progreſs of chriſtianity, 'as we find it 


recorded by a ſacred hiſtorian in the following 
paſſage, which T ſhall leave to the conſideration 
of my female Readers. But the Jews ſtirred 
* up the devout and honourable women and the 
* chief men of the city, and raiſed a perſecution 
* againſt Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them 
out of their coaſts,” 
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Nalli adverſus magiſtratus ac reges gratiores ſunt, nic 
immeriid, nullis enim plus preſiant quam quibu 
 Frui tranguillo, tio licet. Itagui hi, quibus ad pro- 
poſrtum bene videnai confert ſecuritas publica, ut. 

cee et auctorta hujus boni ut parentem colant.“ 
Senec. Ep. 73. 


None have a greater reſpect for Magiſtrates and 
_ Rings, and none with more reafon; for none 
are more obliged to them, than thoſe, who en- 
joy eaſe and tranquility through their means, 
Thoſe therefore, whoſe happineſs is ſecured by 


the publick ſafety, ought to reſpect the Author of 
this gocd as a parent, | 


W E find by our publick Papers, the Univer- 
| ſity of Dublin have lately preſented to the 
Prince of Wales, in a moſt humble and dutiful 
manner, their diploma for conſtituting his royal 
highneſs Chancellor of that learned body; and 
that the Prince received this their offer with the 
goodneſs and condeſcenſion which is natural to 
his illuſtrious houſe. As the college of Dublin 
have been long famous for their great learning, 
they have now given us an inſtance of their good- 
| ſenſe; and it is with pleaſure _ we find ſuch a 

diſpoſition in this famous nurlery of letters to 
propagate ſound principles, and to act, in its proper 
ſphere, for the honour and dignity of the royal 
family, We hope, that ſuch an example will 
have its influence on other ſocieties of the fame 
nature; and cannot but rejoice to ſee the * 
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of Great-Britain vouchſafing to patronize in 
ſo peculiar a manner that noble feminary, 
which is perhaps at this time training up ſuch 
perſons as may, hereafter be otnaments to his 


reign. 

When men of learning are acted thus by a 
knowledge of the world as well as of books, 
and ſhew that their ſtudies naturally inſpire 
them with a love to their King and . 
they give a reputation to literature, and con- 
vince the world of its uſefulneſs. - But when 
arts and ſciences are ſo perveted as to diſpoſe 
men to act in contradiction to the reſt of the 
community, and to ſet up for a kind of ſeparate 
republick among - themſelves, they draw upon 
them the indignation of the wiſe, and the con- 
tempt of the ignorant. 

It has indeed been obſerved, that perſons, 
who are' very much eſteemed for their know- 
ledge and ingenuity in their private characters, 
have acted like ſtrangers to mankind, and to 
the dictates of right reaſon, when joined to- 
gether in a body. Like ſeveral chynfical wa- 
ters, that are each of them clear and tranſparent 
when ſeparate, but ferment into a thick trou- 
bled liquor when they are mixed in the ſame 
vial. 

There is a piece of mythology which bears 
very hard upon learned men; and which I ſhall 
here relate, rather for the delicacy of the ſa- 
tire, than for the juſtneſs of the moral. When 
the city of Athens was finiſhed, we are told, that 
Neptune and Minerva preſented themſelves as 
candidates for the guardianſhip of the place, 
The Athenians, after a full debate upon the mat- 
ter, came to an election, and made choice of 
Mizerva, Upon which Neptune, who very much 

4 reſented 
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reſented the indignity, upbraided them with their 
ſtupidity and ignorance; that a maritime town 
- ſhould reject the patronage of him who was the 
God of the ſeas, and could defend them againſt 
a'l. the attacks of their enemies. He concluded 
with a curſe upon the inhabitants, which was 
| to fiick to them and their poſterity ; namely, 
* Tat they ſhould be all fools” When AM. 
nerva their tutelary goddeſs, who preſides over 
arts and ſciences, came among them to receive 
the. honour they had conferred. upon her, they 
made heavy complaints of the curſe which N- 
tune had laid upon the city ; and begged her, 
if poſſible, to take it off, But ſhe told them, 
it was not in her power; for that one deity 
could not reverſe the act of another, Ho- 
© ever, ſaid ſhe, I may alleviate the curſe which 
© I cannot remove: It is not poſſible for me to 
© hinder you from being fools,. but I will take 
© care that you ſhall be learned.” 

There is nothing which bodies of learned men 
ſhould be more careful of, than, by all due me- 
thods, to cultivate the favour of the-great and 
powerful. The indulgence of a Prince is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to the propagation, the. defence, 
the honour and ſupport of learning. It natu- 
rally creates in mens minds an ambition to dit 
tinguiſh themſelves by letters; and multiplies 
the number of thoſe who are dedicated to the 
- Purſuits of knowledge. It protects them againſt 

the violence of brutal men ; and gives them 
opportunities to purſue their ſtudies in a ſtate 
of peace and tranquillity, It puts the learn- 
ed in countenance; and gives them a place 
among the faſhionable part of mankind. It dil- 
tributes rewards ; and encourages ſpeculative 


perſons, who have neither opportunity nor à 
turn. 


turn of mind to. increaſe their own fortunes, 
with all the incentives of place, profit, and pre- 
ferment. On the contrary, nothing is in itſelf 


ſo pernicious to communities of learned men, 


nor more apprehended by thoſe that wiſh them 
well, than the diſpleaſure of their Prince, which 
thoſe may juſtly expect to feel, who would make 
uſe of his favour to his own prejudice, and put 
in practice all the methods that lie within their 
power to vilify his perſon, and diſtreſs his go- 
vernment. In both theſe caſes, a learned body 
is in a more particular manner expoſed to the in- 
fluence of their King, as deſcribed by the wiſeſt 
of men, * The wrath of a King is as the roar- 
ing of a lion; but his favour is as the dew. 
© upon the graſs.” | | 

We find in our Enghfþ hiſtories, that the 


Empreſs Matilda, (who was the great anceſtor 
of his preſent Majeſty, and whoſe grand-daugh- 


ter of the ſame name has a place upon ſeveral of 


the Hanover medals) was particularly favoured b 


the Univerſity of Oxford, and defended in that 


place, when moſt parts of the Kingdom had re- 
volted againſt her. Nor is it to be queſtioned, but 


an Univerſity, ſo famous for learning and found . 


knowledge, will ſhew the ſame zeal for her-il- 
luſtrious deſcendent, as they will every day 


diſcern his Majeſty's royal virtues, - through 
thoſe prejudices which have been raiſed in their 
minds by artful and deſigning men. It is with 
much pleaſure we. ſee this great fountain of 


learning already beginning to run clear, and re- 


covering its natural purity and brightneſs. None 


can imagine, that a community which is taxed 
by the worſt of its enemies, only for overſtrain- 


ing the notions of Loyalty even to bad Princes, 


wall fall ſhort of a due allegiance to the beſt. 
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When this happy temper of mind is fully eſta- 
bliſhed among them, we may juſtly hope to ſee 
the largeſt ſhare of his Majeſty's favours fall 

upon that Univerſity, which is the greateſt, and 
upon all accounts the moſt conſiderable not only 
in his dominions but in all Europe. 

I ſhall! conclude this Paper with a quotation out 
of Camden's hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
after having deſcribed that Queen's reception at 
Oxford, gives an account of the ſpeech which ſhe 
made to them at her departure; concluding with 
a piece of advice to that Univerſity, Her coun- 
ſel was, That they would firſt ſerve God, not 
after the curioſity of ſome, but according to the 
© Jaws of God and the land; that they would 
© not go before the laws, but fellow them ; 
* nor diſpute whether better might be preſcribed, 
© but keep thoſe preſcribed alieady ; obeying 
© their ſuperiors ; and laſtly, embrace one an- 
other in brotherly piety and concord.” 
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uus apertam 
In rabiem cepit verti jocus | 
| Hor. Epiſt. 1. I. 2. ver, 14%, 
Triumphant malice rag d thro? private life. 
Ih PO“. 


T is very juſtly, as well as frequently obſerved, 
that if our nation be ever ruined, it muſt be 

by itſelf. The parties and diviſions which reign 
among us may ſeveral ways bring deſtruction 
ES ; upon 
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upon our country, at the ſame time that our 
uhited force would be ſufficient to ſecure us 


againſt all the attempts of a foreign enemy. 


Whatever expedients therefore can be found to 
allay thoſe heats and animoſities, which break 
us into different factions and intereſts, cannot 
but be uſeful to the publick, _and highly tend to 
its ſafety, ſtrength, and reputation. 

This dangerous diſſenſion among us diſcovers 
itſelf in all the moſt indifferent circumſtances of 
life: We keep it up, and cheriſh it with as much 
pains, as if it were a kind of national bleſſing. 
It inſinuates itſelf into all our diſcourſes, mixes 
in our parties of pleaſure, has a ſhare in our di- 
verſions, and is an ingredient. in moſt of our 
publick entertainments. 

[ was hot long ago at the Play called Sir Courtly 
Nice, where, to the eternal reproach of good- 
ſenſe, I found the whole audience had very 


gravely ranged themſelves into two parties, un- 


der Hot-head and Teſtimony. Hot-head was the 
applauded hero of the Tories, and Teſtimony no 
leſs the favourite of the Whigs. Each party 
followed their Champion. It was wonderful to 
ſee ſo polite an aſſembly diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by ſuch extraordinary repreſentatives, 
and avowing their principles as conformable 
either to the zeal of Hot-head, or the mode- 
ration of Teſtimony. Thus the two parts, which 
were deſigned to expoſe the faults of both ſides; 
and were accordingly. received by our anceſtors 


in King Charles the Second's reign, meet with a 


kind of ſanction from the applauſes which are 
reſpectively beſtowed on them by their wiſe poſ- 
terity. We ſeem to imagine, that they were 
written as patterns for imitation, not as objects 
of ridicule, | 


This 
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This humour runs ſo far, that moſt of our 
late comedies owe their ſucceſs to it. The 
Audience liſtens after nothing elſe. I have ſeen 
little Dicty place himſelf with great approba- 
tion at the head of the Tories for five Acts to- 
gether, and Pinky eſpouſe the intereſt of the 
higs with no leſs Succeſs. I do not find that 
either party has yet thrown themſelves under 
the patronage of Scaramouch, or that Harle- 
quin has violated- that neutrality, which, upon 
his late arrival in Great-Britain, he profeſſed 
to both parties, and which it is thought he will 
punctually obſerve, being allowed on all ſides 
to be a man of honour. It is true, that, upon 
his firſt appearance, a violent Whig tradeſman 
in the pit begun to compliment him with a 
clap, as overjoyed to ſee him mount a lad- 
_— and fancying him to be dreſt in a highland 
plad.. | | 
I queſtion noþbut my readers will be ſur- 
priſed to find me ànimadverting on a practice 
that has been always favourable to the cauſe 
which now prevails. The Britiſb theatre was 
Whig even in the worſt of times ; and in the laſt 
reign” did not ſcruple to teſtify its zeal for the 
good of our country, by many magnanimous 
claps in its lower regions, anſwered with loud 
huzzas from the upper gallery. This good dii- 
poſition is ſo much heightened of late, that the 
whole neighbourhood of the Drury Lane The- 
atre very often ſhakes with the Loyalty of the 
audience. It is ſaid, that-a young Author, who 
very much relies on this prevailing humour, 
is now writing a farce to be called, A match 
out of newgate, in alluſion to the title of a 
comedy called, A match in newgate;“ and that 
his chict perſon is a round ſhouldered man with 
| a pretty. 
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a pretty Jarge. noſe. and a wide mouth, making 


his addreſſes to a lovely black woman that 


paſſes for a Peereſs of Great-Britain. - In ſhort, 
the whole play is built upon the late eſcape of 
General Fore/ter, who is ſuppoſed upon the road 
to fall in love with my Lord Nithſdale, whom 
the ingenious Author imagines to be ſtill in his. 
riding-hood. 

But notwithſtanding the good principles of a 
Britiſh audience in this one particular, it were 
to be withed, that every thing ſhould be baniſhed 
the ſtage which has a tendeney. to- exaſperate 
mens minds, and inflame that party rage which 
makes us ſuch-a miſerable and divided people. 
And that in the firſt place, becauſe ſuch a pro- 
ceeding as this diſappoints the very deſign of 
all publick diverſions and entertainments. The 
inſtitution of ſports and ſhows was intended 
by all governments, to turn off the thoughts of 
the people from buſying themſelves in matters 
of ſtate, which did not belong to them; to 
reconcile them to one another by the common 
participations of mirth and pleaſure; and to 
wear out of their minds that rancour which 
they might have contracted by the interfering 
views of intereſt and ambition. It would there- 
fore be for the benefit of every ſociety, that is 
diſturbed by contending factions, to encourage 
ſuch innocent amuſements as may thus diſembit- 
ter the minds of men, and make them mutu- 
ally rejoice in the ſame agreeable ſatisfactions. 
When people are accuſtomed to fit together with 
pleaſure, it is a ſtep towards reconciliation : 
But as we manage matters, our politeſt aſſem- 
blies are like boiſterous clubs, that meet over a - 
glaſs of wine, and, before they have done, throw 
pttles at ane another's heads. Ipſtead-of mul- 
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tiplying thoſe deſirable opportunites where we 
may agree in points that are indifferent, we let 
the ſpirit of contention into thoſe very methods 
. that are not only foreign to it, but ſhould in their 
nature diſpoſe us to be friends. This our anger 
in our mirth is like poiſon in a perfume, which 
taints the ſpirits inſtead of chearing and refreſh- 
ing them. 

Another manifeſt inconvenience which ariſes 
from this abuſe of publick entertainments, is, 
that it naturally deſtroys the taſte of an au- 
dience. I do not deny, but that ſeveral perfor- 
mances have been juitly applauded for their wit, 
which have been written with an eye to this pre- 
dominant humour of the town: But it is viſt 
ble even in theſe, that it'is not the excellence, 
but the application of the ſentiment, that ha 
_ raiſed applauſe, An Author is very much diſ- 
appointed to find the beſt parts of his produc- 
tions received with indifference, and to ſee the 
audience diſcovering” beauties which he never 
intended. The actors, in the midſt of an in- 
nocent old play, are often ſtartled with unex- 
pected claps or hiſſes; aud do not know whe- 
ther they have been talking like good ſubjects, or 
have ſpoken treaſon. In ſhort, we ſeem to have 
ſuch a reliſh for faction, as to have loſt that of 
wit; and are fo uſed to the bitterneſs of party- 
rage, that we cannot be gratified with the higheſt 
entertainment that has not this kind of ſeaſoning 
in it. But as no work mult expect to live long, 
which draws all its beauty from the colour of 
the times ; ſo neither can that pleaſure be of 
greater continuance, which ariſes from the pre- 
judice or malice of its hearers. 

To conclude : Since the preſent hatred and 
violence of paxties is ſo unſpeakably pernicious 
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to the community, and none can do a better 
ſervice to their country than thoſe who uſe their 


utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh it, we may 


reaſonably hope, that the more elegant part of 


the nation will give a good example to the reſt ; 


and put an end to ſo abſurd and fooliſh a practice, 
which makes our moſt refined diverſions detri- 
mental to the publick, and in a particular man- 
ner deſtructive of all politeneſs, 
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Athenienfium res geſtæ, ficut ego exiſtumo, ſatis ample 


magnificeque fuere, verum aliguanto minores tamen, 


quam famã feruntur : Sed, quia provenere ibi mag na 

ſcriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem athenien- 
um fata pre maxumnmis celebrantur. [ta eorum, 
gui ea fecere, wirius tanta habetur, quantum. verbis 
ca potuere extollere præclara ingenia. 


Saluſl. Bell. Catil. 8. 


The actions of the Atbenians were ſufficiently great 
and noble; though I am apt to think, fame has 
recorded them greater and nobler than they really 
were : For, having the advantage of ſeveral excel- 
lent hiſtorians, the exploits of the Athenians are 
celebrated, as the meſt extraordinary, through the 
whole world; and the reputation of their great 
men is advanced in proportion to the wit and in- 
genuity of their writers. | | 


( Katian, among his maxims for raiſing a man 

to the moſt conſummate character of great- 
neſs, adviſes firſt to perform extraordinary ac- 
tions, 


| 
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tions, and in the next place to ſecure a good 
. hiſtorian. Without the laſt, he conſiders the firſt 
as thrown away; as indeed they are in a great 
meaſure by. ſuch illuſtrious perſons, as make 
fame. and reputation the end of their under- 
takings. The moſt ſhining merit goes down to 
poſterity with diſadvantage, when it is not placed 
by writers in its proper light. | | 
The misfortune is, that there are more in- 
ſtances of men who deſerve this kind of im- 
mortality, than of Authors who are able to 
- beſtow it. Our country, which has produced 
writers of the firſt figure in every other kind of 
work, has been very barren: in good hiſtorians, 
We have had ſeveral] who have been able to 
compile matters of fact, but very few who have 
been able to digeſt them with that purity and 
elegance of ſtile, that nicety and ſtrength of 
reflexion, that ſubtilty and diſcernment in the 
unraveling of a character, and that choice of 
circumſtances. for enlivening the whole. narra- 
tion, which we ſo juſtly admire in the ancient 
hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, and in ſome 
Authors of our neighbouring nations. 
Thoſe, who have ſucceeded beſt in works of 
this kind, are ſuch, who, beſides their natural 
ood-ſenſe and learning, have themſelves been 
verſed in publick buſineſs, and thereby acquired 
a thorough: knowledge of men and things. It 
was the advice of the great Duke of Schomberg, 
to an eminent hiſtorian of his acquaintance, 
who was an Eccleſiaſtick, that he ſhould avoid 
being too particular in the drawing up of an 
army, and other circumſtances of the day 
of battle; for that he had always obſerved 
moſt notorious. blunders and abſurdities com- 


- Mitted, on that occaſion, by ſuch. writers 33 
| were 
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were not converſant in the art of war. We 
may reaſonably expect the like miſtakes in 
every other kind of publick matters, recorded by 
thoſe who have only a diſtant theory of ſuc 


affairs. Beſides, it is not very probable, that 


men, who have paſled all -their time in. low 


and vulgar life, ſhould have a ſuitable 1dea of | 
the ſeveral beauties and blemiſhes in the actions 
or characters of great men. For this reaſon 


I find an old law quoted by the famous Mon- 
ſieur Bayle, that no perſon below the dignity 
of a Reman Knight ſhould preſume to write an 
hiſtory. 

In England there is ſcarce any-one, who has 
had a tincture of reading or ſtudy, that is not 
apt to fancy_himſe]f equal to ſo great a taſk; 
though it is plain, that many of our countrymen, 
who have tampered in hiſtory, frequently ſhew, 


that they do not underſtand the very nature of 
thoſe tranſactions which they recount. Nay,, 


nothing is more uſual than to ſee every man, 
who is verſed in any particular way of buſi- 
neſs, finding fault with ſeveral of theſe Au- 


thors, ſo far as they treat of matters within his 


ſphere. | 

There is a race of men lately ſprung up 
among this ſort of writers, whom one cannot 
reflect upon without indignation as well as con- 
tempt. "Theſe are our Grub-/treet biographers, 
who watch for the death of a great man, like 
ſo many undertakers, on purpoſe to make a 
penny of him. He is no ſooner laid in his 
grave, but he falls into the hands of an hiſto- 
nan; who, to ſwell a volume, aſcribes to him 
works which he never wrote, and actions which 
he never performed; celebrates virtues which 
de was never famous for, and excuſes . faults 


which. 
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which he was never guilty of. They fetch their 


only authentick records out of Daclers Com- 


mens, and when they have got a copy of his laſt 
will and teſtament, they fancy themſelves 
furniſhed with ſufficient materials for his hiſtory. 
This might indeed enable them in ſome mea- 


ſure to write the hiſtory of his death; but what 


can we expect from an Author that undertakes 
to write the life of a great man, who is 
furniſhed with no other matters of fact, beſides 
legacies; and inſtead of being able to tell us 
what he did, can only tell us what he bequeathed? 
This manner of expoſing the private concerns 
of families, and ſacrificing the ſecrets of the 
dead to the curiofity of the living, is one of 
thoſe licentious practices which might well de- 
ſerve the animadverſion of our Government, 
when it has time to contrive expedients for 
remedying the many crying abuſes of the preſs, 
In the mean while, what a poor idea muſt 
ſtrangers conceive of thoſe perſons, who have 
been famous among us in their generation, ſhould 
they form their notions of them from the 
writings of theſe our hiſtoriographers! what 
would our poſterity think of their illuſtrious 
forefathers, ſhould they only ſee them in fuch 
weak and diſadvantageous lights! But to our 
comfort, works of this nature are ſo ſhort 
lived, that they cannot poſſibly diminſh the me: 
mory of thofe patriots which they are not able 
to preſerve, 

The truth of it is, as the lives of great men 
cannot be written with any tolerable degree d 
elegance or exactneſs, within a ſhort ſpace 
after their deceaſe; ſo neither is it fit that the 
hiſtory of a perfon, who has acted among u 
in a publick character, ſhould appear, until en 
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and friendſhip are laid aſſeep, and the prejudice 
both of his antagonifts and adherents be, in 
ſome degree, ſoftned and ſubdued. There is no 
queſtion, but there are ſeveral eminent perſons 
in each party, however they may repreſent one 
another at preſent, who will have the ſame 
admirers among poſterity, and be equally cele- 
brated by thoſe, whoſe minds will not be diſ- 
tempered by intereſt, paſſion, or partiality. It 
were happy for us, could we prevail upon our- 
ſelves to imagine, that one, who differs from us 
in opinion, may poſſibly be an honeſt man; 
and that we might do the ſame juſtice to one 
another, which will be done us hereafter by thoſe 
who ſhall make theic appearance in the world, 
when this generation is no more. But in our 
preſent miſerable and divided condition, how 
juſt ſoever a man's pretenſions may be to a 
great or blameleſs reputation, he muſt expect his 

are of obloquy and reproach; and, even 
with regard to his poſthumous character, con- 
tent himſelf with ſuch a kind of conſideration, 
as induced the famous Sir Francis Bacen, after 
having bequeathed his ſoul to God, and his 
body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 


nations; and, after ſome years, to his own. 
country, 


Mandar, 
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Ia ſe jactet in aula. : 


Virg. En. 1. ver. 144. 


There let him reign. Daros. 


A Mong all the paradoxes in politicks which 
have been advanced by ſome among us, 
there is none ſo abſurd and ſhocking to the 
moſt ordinary underſtanding, as that it is poſ- 
ſible for Great-Britain to be quietly governed 

by a Popiſh Sovereign. King Henry the Fourth 
found it impracticable for a Proteſtant to reign 
even in France, notwithſtanding the reformed 
religion does not engage a Prince to the perſe- 
cution of any other; and notwithſtanding the 
authority of the Sovereign in that country. 1s 
more able to ſupport itſelf, and command the 
obedience of the people, than in any other 
European Monarchy. We are convinced by the 
experience of our own times, that our con- 
ſtitution is not able to bear a Popiſh Prince at 
the head of it. King James the Second was 
endowed with many royal virtues, and might 
have made a nation of Roman Catholicks happy 
under his adminiſtration. The grievances we 
ſuffered in his reign proceeded purely from his 
religion: But they were ſuch as made the whole 
body of the Nobility, Clergy, and commonal- 
ty, riſe up as one man againſt him, and oblige 
him to quit the throne of his anceſtors. The 
truth of it is, we have only the. vices of a Fro- 


teſtant 
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teſtant Prince to fear, and may be made happy 
by his virtues : But in a Popiſh Prince we have 
no chance for our proſperity q his very piety 
obliges him to our deſtruction: And in propor- 
tion as he is more religious, he becomes more 
inſupportable. One would wonder, therefore, 
to find many who call themſelves Proteſtants, 
favouring the pretenſions of a perſon, who has 
dec up in the utmoſt bitterneſs and bigotry 
of the church of Rome; and who, in all proba- 
bility, within leſs than a twelvemonth, would 
be oppoſed by thoſe very men that are induſtri- 
ous to ſet him upon the throne, were it poſſi- 


ble for ſo wicked and unnatural an attempt to 


ſucceed. 

I was ſome months ago in a company, that 
diverted themſelves with the Declaration which 
he had then publiſhed, and particularly with the 
date of it, In the fourteenth year of our reign.” 
The company was ſurpriſed to find there was a 
King in Europe who had reigned ſo long and 
made ſuch a ſecret of it. This gave occaſion to 
one of them, who 1s now in France, to enquire 
into the hiſtory of this remarkable reign, which 
he has digeſted into annals, and lately tranſmitted 
hither for the perufal of his friends, 

I have ſuppreſſed ſuch perſonal reflexions as 
are mixed in this ſhort chronicle, as not 
being to the purpoſe; and find that the whole 
hiſtory of his regal condu and exploits may be 
" 5 hh in the remaining part of this halt- 

cet, | 
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The hiftory of the Pretender's fourteen 
years reign, digeſted into annals. 
Nur Regni 1. He made choice of his mi- 

niſtry, the firſt of whom was his Conſeſſor. 
This was a perſon recommended by the ſociety 
of Jeſuits, who repreſented him as one very 
proper to guide the conſcience of a-King, that 
hoped to rule over an iſland which is not 
- within the pale of the church. He then proceeded 
to name the Preſident of his Council, his Secre- 
taries of State, and gave away a very honourable 
ſine-cure to his principal favourite, by conſti- 
tuting him his Lord High- Treaſurer, He likewiſe 
ſigned a dormant commiſſion for another to be 
his High-Admtral, with orders to produce it 
whenever he had ſea- room for his employment. 
Anno Regni 20. He perfected himſelf in the 
minuet ſtep. 

Anno Regni 30. He grew half a foot. 

Anno Regni 4. He wrote a letter to the Pope, 
deſiring him to be as kind to him as his 
predeceſſor had been, who was his godfather. 
In the ſame year he ordered the Lord High- 
Treafurer to pay off the debts of the crown, 
which had been contracted fince his acceſſion to 
the throne; particularly, a milk-ſcore of three 
years ſtanding, 

Anno Regni 5. He very much improved him- 
ſelf in all princely learning, having read over the 
legends of the ſaints, with the hiſtory of thoſe 
ſeveral martyrs in England, who had attempted 
to blow up a whole parliament of hereticks. 

Anno Regni 69, He applied himſelf to the arts 
of government with more than ordinary dili- 
gence; took a plan of the baſtile with his own 
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band; viſited the galleys; and ſtudied the edits 
of his great patron Louis the Fourteenth, 

Anno Regm 7. Being now grown up to years 
of maturity, he reſolved to ſeek adventures ; but 
was very much divided in his mind, whether he - 
ſhould make an expedition to Scotland, or a pil- 
grimage to Loretto; being taught to look upon 
the latter, in a religious ſenſe, as the place of his 
nativity. At length he reſolved upon his Scotch 
expedition; and, as the firſt exertion of that 
royal authority, which he was going to aſſume, 
he knighted himſelf. After a ſhort piece of 
errantry upon the ſeas, he got ſafe back to 
Dunkir#, where he paid his devotions to St. An- 
any, for having delivered him from the dan- 
gers of the ſea, and Sir George Bing. 

Anno Regni 8%. He made a campaign in 
Flanders, where, by the help of a teleſcope, he 
ſa the battle of Oudenarde, and the Prince of 
Hmzver's horſe ſhot under him; being poſted 
on a high tower with two French Princes of the 
blood, 

Anno Regni o. He made a ſecond campaign 
in Handers; and, upon his return to the French 
court, gained a great reputation, by his perfor- 
mance 1n a rigadoon. | 
Anno Regni 10 The Pope, having heard the 
ſame of theſe his military atchievements, made 
him the offer of a Cardinal's cap; , which he 
was adviſed not to accept, by ſome of his friends 
in England. | 

Anno Regni 119. He retired to Lorrain, where 
every morning he made great havock among 
the -wild-fowl, by the advice, and with the 
auſtance, of his Privy-Council. He is ſaid, this 
ſammer, to have ſhot with his own hands fifty 
brace of pheaſants, and one wild pig; to have 
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Tet thirty coveys of partridges; and to have 
hunted down forty brace of hares; to which 
he might have added as many foxes, had not 
moſt of them made their eſcape, by running out 


= 


of his friend's dominions, before his dogs could 


finiſh the chace. He was particularly animated 


to theſe diverſions by his miniſtry, who thought 
they would not a little recommend him to the 
aer opinion and kind offices of ſeveral Britiß 
ox- unters. 2 

Anno Regni 120. He made a viſit to the Duke 
dq Amount, and paſſed for a French Marquis in a 
maſquerade. i, 

Anno Negni 139. He viſited ſeveral convents, 
and gathered ſubſcriptions from all the well. 
diſpoſed Monks and Nuns, to whom he com- 
municated his deſign of an attempt upon Great- 
Britain. | 215 | 
Anno Rigni 14. He now made great prepa- 
rations for the invaſion of England, and got 
together vaſt ſtores of ammunition, conſiſting of 
relicks, gunpowder and cannon-bal]. He te- 
ceived from the Pope a very. large contribution, 
one moiety in money, and the. other in indul- 
gences. An Iriſb prieſt brought him an authentick 
tooth of St. Thomas a Becket, and, it is thought, 
was to have for his reward the Archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury, Every monaſtery contributed 
ſomething: One gave him a thouſand pound; 
and another as many maſſes. 

T his year continuing farther the battles which 
he fought in Scotland, and the towns which he 
took, is ſo freſh in every one's memory, that we 
ſhall ſay no more of it. 
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— nn quod fi 

Frigida curarum fomenta relinguere poſſes; 

Luo te an__ Japientia. duceret, ires, , 

Hoc opus, | any parvi properemus, & ampli, 

Si patriæ volumus, fi nobis vi vere cart. 5 
Hor. Ep. 3. lib. 1. ver. 25. 


If you cou'd leave thoſe cares that numb the mind, 
Shake off thy fears, and leave the clog behind; * 
Then you wou'd live as wiſdom's rules adviſe : 

This is the work, the noble ſtudy this : 

This rich and poor ſhou'd make their greateſt care, 

If we wou'd live ſecure, and free from fear, | 
To honeſt men, and to our country dear. 

; CREECH. 


| is a melancholy reflexion, that our country, 
which in times of popery was called the na- 
tion of ſaints, ſhould now have leſs appearance 
of religion in it, than any other neighbouring 
ſtate or kingdom ; whether they be ſuch as con- 
tinue ſtill immerſed in the errors of the church 
of Rome, or ſuch as are recovered out of them, 
This is a truth, that is obvieus to every one, 


who has been converſant in foreign parts. It, 


was formerly thou 70 dangerous for a young man 
to travel, leſt he ſhould return an Atheiſt to his 
native country: But at preſent it is certain, that 


an Engliſhman, who has any tolerable degree of 


reflexion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe 
of religion in general, than by obſerving how the 
| L minds 


| 
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minds of all mankind are ſet upon this impor. 
tant point; how 1 nation is ſerious and 
attentive to the great buſineſs of their being; 
and that in other countries a man is not out of 


the faſhion, who is bold and open in the pro- 


feflion and practice of all Chriſtian duties. 
This decay of piety is by no means to be 
imputed to the Reformation, which in its firſt 


eſtabliſhment produced its proper fruits, and 


diſtinguiſhed the whole age with ſhining inſtan- 
ces of virtue and morality. If we would trace 
out the original of that flagrant and avowed 
impiety, which has prevailed among us for ſome 
years, we ſhould find that it owes its riſe to 
that oppoſite extreme of Cant and Hypocriſy, 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the people's minds 
in the times of the great rebellion, and of the 
uſurpation that ſucceeded it. The practices of 
theſe men, under the covert of a feigned zeal, 
made even the appearances of ſincere devotion 
ridiculous and unpopular. The rallery of the 
wits and courtiers, in King Charles the Second's 
reign, upon every thing which they called pre- 
Ciſe, was carried to ſo great an extravagance, 
that it almoſt put chriſtianity out of coun- 
tenance. The ridicule grew ſo — and licen- 
tious, that from this time we may date that re- 
markable turn in the behaviour of our faſhion- 
able Engliſhman, that makes them ſhame-faced 
in the exerciſe of thoſe duties which they were 
ſent into the world to perform. 
The late cry of the Church has been an arti- 
fice of the ſame kind with that made uſe of by 
the hypocrites of the laſt age, and has had as 
fatal an influence upon religion. If a man would 
but ſeriouſly conſider how much greater com- 


fort he would receive in the laſt moments 1 
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his life from a reflexion. that he has made one 
virtuous man, than that he has made a thouſand 
Tories, we ſhould not ſee the zeal of fo many 

men turned off from its proper end, and 
employed in making ſuch a kind of converts. 
What ſatisfaction will it be to an immoral man, 
at ſuch a time, to think he is a good Whig ! or 
to one that is conſcious of ſedition, 'perjury, or 
rebellion, that he dies with the reputation of a 


High-Churchman ! | | 
But to conkde} how this cry of the Church 
has corrupted the morals of both parties: Thoſe 
who are the loudeſt in it regard themſelves rather 
as a political, than a religious community, and 
are held together rather by ſtate-notions, than by 
articles of faith. This fills the minds of weak © 
men, who fall into the ſnare, with groundleſs 
fears and apprehenſions, unſpeakable rage to- 
wards their fellow-ſubjes, wrong ideas of per- 
ſons whom they are not acquainted with, and 
uncharitable interpretations of thoſe actions of 
which they are not competent judges, It inſtils 
into their minds the utmoſt virulence and bitter- 
neſs, inſtead of that charity, which is the per- 
fection and ornament of religion, and the moſt 

indiſpenſable and neceſſary means for attainin 
the end of it. In a word, among theſe miſtaken 
zealots, it ſanctifies cruelty and injuſtice, riots 
and treaſon. . 
The effects, which this cry of the Church has 
had on the other party, are no leſs-manifeſt and 
deplorable. They fee themſelves unjuſtly af- 
perſed by it, and vindicate themſelves in terms 
no leſs epprobrious, than thoſe by which they 
are attacked. Their indignation and reſentment 
riſes in proportion to the malice of their adver- 
ſaries, The . part of them are apt 
2 to 
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to contract an unreaſonable averſion even to that 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution to which they are re. 
preſented as enemies; and not only to particular 
perſons, but 'to that order of men in general, 
which will be always held ſacred and honour. 
able, ſo Jong as there is reaſon and religion in 
the world. 3 

I might mention many other corruptions com- 
mon to both parties, which naturally flow from 
this ſource, and might eaſily ſhew, upon a full 
diſplay of them, that this clamour, which pre- 
tends to be raiſed for the ſafety of religion, has 
almoſt worn out the very appearance of it; 
and rendered us not only the moſt divided, but 
8 immoral people upon the face of the 
E " Wh ab > 

When our nation is overflowed with ſuch a 
deluge of impiety, it muſt be a great pleaſure 
to find any expedient take place, that has a 
tendency to recover it out of ſo diſmal a con- 
dition. This is one great reaſon why an honeſt 
man may.rejoice to ſee an act fo near taking 
effect, for making elections of members to ſerve 
in parliament leſs frequent. I find myſelf pre- 
vented by other writings (which have conſidered 
the act, now depending, in this particular light) 
from expatiating upon this ſubject. I ſhall only 
mention two ſhort. pieces which I have been jult 
now reading, under the following titles, Argu- 
ments about the alteration of the triennial elec- 
< tions of parliament: And, the alteration in the 
© triennial act conſidered.” 

The reaſons for this law, as it is neceſlary 
for ſettling his Majeſty in his throne; for 
extinguiſhing the ſpirit of rebellion; for pro- 
curing foreign alliances ; and other advantages 
of the like nature; carry a great 3 

em. 
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them. But I am particularly pleaſed with it, as 
it may compoſe our unnatural feuds and ani- 
moſities, revive an honeſt ſpirit of induſtry in 
the nation, and cut off frequent occaſions of 
brutal rage and intemperance; in ſhort, as 
it will make us not only a more ſzfe, a more 
flouriſhing, and a more happy, but alfo a more 
virtuous ,people. | 


N*38 Monday, April 30. 


* — 


nn Longun, forma/a, Valtm— | 
f Virg. Ecl. LO ver. 79. 


Adieu, my fair, a long adieu! 


T is the ambition of the male- part of the 

world to make themſelves eſteemed, and of 
the female to make themſelves beloved. As this 
is the laſt Paper which I ſhall addreſs to my fair 
readers, I cannot perhaps oblige them more than 
by leaving them as a kind of legacy a certain 
ſecret, which ſeldom fails of procuring this A- 
tection, which they are naturally formed both to 
deſire and to obtain. This Neflrum is come 
prized in the following ſentence of Seneca, which 
I ſhall tranſlate for the ſervice of my country- 
women. Ego tibi mon/lrabo amatorium fine me- 
dicamento, fine herba, ſine ullius venefice carmine : 
Si vis amari, ama. © I will diſcover to you a 


_ © philter that has neither drug nor ſimple, nor 


* enchantment in it. Love, if you would raiſe 
„love.“ If there be any truth in this diſco- 


L 3 verys 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
4 
15 


— 
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very, and this be ſuch a ſpecifick as the Author 
pretends, there is nothing which makes the Sex 
more unamiable than Party rage. The fineſt 
woman, in a tranſport of fury, -loſes the uſe 
of her face. Inſtead of charming her beholders, 
ſhe frights both friend and foe. The latter can 
never be ſmitten by ſo bitter an enemy, nor 
the former captivated by a nymph, who, upon 
occaſion, can be ſo very angry. The moſt en- 
dearing of our beautiful ſellow- ſubjects are thoſe 
whole minds are the leaſt imbittered with the 
paſſions and prejudices of either fide, and who 
diſcover the native ſweetneſs of the Sex in every 
part of their converſation and behaviour, A 
ovely woman, who thus flouriſhes in her inno- 
cence and good-humour, amidſt that mutual 
ſpite and rancour which prevails among her 
exaſperated ſiſterhood, appears more amiable by 
the ſingularity of her character; and may be 
compared, with Solamon's bride, to a lily among 
< the thorns.” 

A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as 
a cot-quean. Each of the Sexes ſhould keep 
within its particular bounds, and content them- 
ſelves to excel within their reſpective diſtricts. 
When Venus complained to Tante of the wound 
which ſhe had received in battle, the father of 
the gods ſmiled upon her, and put her in mind, 
chat inſtead of mixing in war, which was not 
her buſineſs, ſhe ſhould have been officiating in 
her proper miniſtry, and carrying on the de- 
lights of marriage. The delicacy of ſeveral 
modern criticks has been offended with Homer's 
Billingſgate warriors; but a ſcolding hero s 
at the worſt, a more tolerable character than 2 
bully in petticoats. To which we may add, 


that the keeneſt ſatiriſt, among the ancients, 


looked 
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looked upon nothing as a more proper ſubject 
of rallery and invective, than à female gla- 
diator. 

am the more diſpoſed to take into conſidera- 
tion theſe Ladies of fire and politicks, becauſe it 
would be very monſtrous to ſee feuds and ani- 
moſities kept up among the loft Sex, when they 
are in ſo hopeful a way of being compoſed among 
the men, by the ſeptennial bill, which is now 
ready for the royal aſſent. As this is likely to 

roduce a ceſſation of arms, until the expiration 

of the preſent Parliament, among one half of our 
iſland, it is very reaſonable, that the more beauti- 
ful moiety of his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhould eſta- 
bliſh a truce among themſelves for the ſame 
term of years. Or rather, it were to be wiſhed, 
that they would ſummon together a kind of ſe- 
nate, or Parliament, of the faireſt and wiſeſt of 
our ſiſter- ſubjects, in order to enact a perpetual 
neutrality among the Sex. They might at leaſt 
appoint ſomething like a committee, choſen from 
among the Ladies reſiding in London and 1/:/t- 
min/ter, in order to prepare a bill to be laid be- 
fore the aſſembly upon the firſt opportunity of 
"_ meeting. The regulation might be as fol- 
ows : 1 

„That a committee of Tofts be forthwith 
e appointed; to conſider the preſent ſtate of the 
« Sex in the Britiſb nation. 15 

That this committee do meet at the houſe of 
* every reſpective member of it on her viſiting- 
* day; and that every one who comes to it (hall 
* have a vote, and a diſh of tea. 

That the committee be impowered to ſend 
for billets-doux, libels, lampoons, liſts of 
* tofts, or any other the like papers and re- 


« cords. 
L 4 © That 


* 
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That it be an inſtruction to the ſaid commit- 
< tee, to conſider of proper ways and methods to 
<« reclaim the obſtinately opprobrious and viru- 
ent; and how to make the ducking-ſtool more 
„ uſeful.” 

Being always willing to contribute my aſſiſ- 

tances to my countrywomen, I will propoſe 
a preamble, ſetting forth, That the late civil 
war among the Sex has tended very much 
<< to the leſſening of that ancient and undoubted 
authority, which they have claimed-6ver the 
© male part of the iſland; to the ruin of good 
„ houſewifry; and to the betraying of many 
«© important ſecrets: That it has 3 much 
<« bitterneſs of ſpeech, many ſharp and violent 
„ conteſts, and a great effuſion of citron- 
<« water: That it has raiſed animoſities in their 
„ hearts, and heats in their faces: That it 

has broke out in their ribbons, and cauſed 
© unſpeakable confuſions in their dreſs: And 
< above all, that it has introduced a certain 
„ frown into the features, and a ſourneſs into 
the air of our Britiſb Ladies, to the great 
* damage of their charms, and viſible decay 
„of the national beauty.” | 

As for the enacting part of the bill, it may 
conſiſt of many particulars, which will natu- 
rally ariſe from the debates of the tea-table; 
and muſt, therefore, be left to the diſcretion 
and experience of the committee. Perhaps, 
it might not be amiſs to enact, among other 
things, | 

„That the diſcourſing on. politicks ſhall be 
looked upon as dull as talking on the weather, 

© That jf any man troubles a female aſſem- 
ee bly with parliament-news, he ſhall be marked 


out as a blockhead, or an incendiary. 
„ That 
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« That no woman ſhall henceforth preſumes 
« to ſtick a patch upon her forehead, unleſs it 
« be in the very middle, that is, in the neutral 
« part of it. | 

„ That all fans and ſnuff-boxes, of what 
« principles ſoever, ſhall be called in: And 
« that orders be given to Maotteux and Ma- 
« thers, to deliver out, in exchange for them, 
« ſuch as have no tincture of party in them. 

„That when any Lady beſpeaks a play, ſhe 
« ſhall take effectual care, that the audience be 
« pretty equally checkered with Whigs and 
“Tories. 5 

„That no woman of any party preſume to 
„influence the legiſlature. 5 | 

That there be a general amneſty and obli- 
«yion of all former hoſtilities and diſtinctions, 
e all publick and private failings on either ſide : 
“And that every one who comes into this neu- 
o trality within the ſpace of weeks, 
© ſhall be allowed an ell extraordinary, above the 
« preſent ſtandard, in the circumference of her 
« petticoat, * f 

Provided always, nevertheleſs, that — 
« herein contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrue 
eto extend, to any perſon or perſons, inhabiting” 
* and practiſing within the hundreds of Drury, 
* or to any other of that ſociety in what part 
e ſoever of the nation, in like manner practiſing 
« and reſiding ; who are ſtill at liberty to rail, 
„ calumniate, ſcold, frown and pout, as in 
g aforetimes, any thing in this act to the con- 
* trary notwithſtanding.” 


$ 


L 5 Friday, 
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| Prodefſe quam conſpici. Lord 8 o R= Motto, 
Uſeful rather than conſpicuous. 


1 T often happens, that extirpating the love of 
glory, which is obſerved to take the deepeſt 
root in noble minds, tears up ſeveral virtues 
with it, and that ſuppreſſing the deſire of fame 
is apt to reduce men to a ſtate of indolence and 
ſupineneſs. But when, without any incentive of 
vanity, a perſon of great abilities is zealous for 
the good of mankind; and as ſolicitous for the 
concealment, as the performance of illuſtrious 
actions; we may be ſure, that he has ſomething 
more than ordinary in his compoſition, and has a 
heart filled with goodnefs and magnanimity. 
There is not perhaps, in all hiſtory, a greater 
inſtance of this temper of mind, than what ap- 
peared in that excellent perſon, whoſe motto J 
have placed at the head of this Paper. He had 
worn himſelf out in his application to ſuch ſtu- 
dies as made him uſeful or ornamental to the 
world, in concerting ſchemes for the welfare of 
his country, and in proſecuting ſuch meaſures as 
were neceſſary for making thoſe ſchemes effectu- 
al: But all this was done with a view to the 
publick 1 that ſhould riſe out of theſe gene- 
rous endeavours, and not to the fame which 
ſhould accrue to himſelf. Let the reputation of 
the action fall where it would; ſo his country 
reaped the benefit of it, he was ſatisfied. As 


this 
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this turn of mind threw off in a great mea- 
ſure the oppoſitions of envy and competition, 


it enabled him to gain the moſt vain im- 


practicable into his deſigns, and to bring about 
ſeveral great events for the ſafety and advantage 
of the publick, which muſt have died in the 
birth, had he: been as deſirous of appearing 
beneficial to mankind, as of being ſo. Fer 
As he was admitted into the ſecret and moſt 
retired thoughts and counſels of his Royal 
Maſter King William, a great ſhare in the plan 
of the proteſtant ſucceſhon is univerſally aſ- 
cribed to him. And if he did not entirely pro- 
= the union of the two kingdoms, and the 


bill of regency, which ſeem to have been the 


only methods in human policy for ſecuring to 
us ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is none who 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor 
in both theſe glorious works. For poſterity are 
obliged to allow him that praiſe after his death, 
which he induſtriouſly declined while he was 
living. His life indeed ſeems to have been pro- 
longed beyond its natural term, under thoſe in- 
diſpoſitions which hung upon the latter part of 
it, that he might have the ſatis faction of ſeeing 
the happy ſettlement take place, which he had 
propoſed to himſelf as the principal end of all 
his publick labours. Nor was it a ſmall addi- 
tion to his happineſs, that by this. means he-ſaw 
thoſe who had been always his moſt intimate 
friends, and who had-conce ted with him ſuch 
meaſures for the guaranty of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, as drew upon them the diſpleaſure of 
men who were adverſe to it, advanced to the 
higheſt poſts of truſt and honour under his 


preſent Majeſty, I believe there are none of 
theſe 
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theſe patriots, who will think it a derogation 
from their merit to have it ſaid, that they re- 
ceived many lights and advantages from their 
intimacy with my Lord Samers: Who had 
ſuch a general knowledge of affairs, and fo 
tender a concern for his friends, that, what- 
ever ſtation they were in, they uſually applied 
to him for his advice in every perplexity of 
buſineſs, and in affairs of the greateſt diffi- 
culty. 1 VO 
is life was, in every part of it, ſet off with 
that graceful modeſty and reſerve, which made 
his virtues more beautiful, the more they were 
caſt in ſuch agreeable ſhades. 

His religion was ſincere, not oftentatious ; and 
ſuch as inſpired him with an univerſal benevo- 
lence towards all his fellow- ſubjects, not with 
bitterneſs againſt any part of them. He ſhewed 
his firm adherence to it as modeled by our na- 
tional conſtitution, and was conſtant to its offi- 
ces of devotion, both in publick and in his fa- 
mily. He appeared a champion for it with great 
reputation in the cauſe of the ſeven Biſhops, at 
a time when the church was really in danger. 
To which we may add, that he held a ſtrict 
friendſhip and correſpondence with the great 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, being ated by the ſame 
ſpirit of candour and moderation; and moved 
rather with pity than indignation towards the 
perſons of thoſe, who differed from him in the 
uneſſential parts of chriſtianity, 

His great humanity appeared in the minuteſt 
Borg: 6 tay of his converſation. You found 
it in the benevolence of his aſpect, the com- 
e 4 his behaviour, and the tone of his 
voice. His great application to the ſeverer 721 
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dies of the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing poſitive or litigious. He did not 
know what it was to wrangle on indifferent 
points, to triumph in the ſupetiority of his 
underſtanding, or to be ſupercilious on the 
fide of truth. He. joined the greateſt delicacy 
of good-breeding to the greateſt ſtrength of 
reaſon, By approving the ſentiments of a per- 
ſon, with whom he converſed, in ſuch particu» 
lars as were juſt, he won him over from thoſe 
points in which he was miſtaken; and had ſo 
agreeable a way of conveying knowledge, that 
whoever conferred with him grew the wiſer, 
without perceiving that he had been inſtructed. 
We may probably aſcribe to this maſterly and er- 
gaging manner of converſation, the great eſteem 
which he had gained with the late Queen, while 
ſhe purſued thoſe meaſures which had carried 
the Britiſh nation to the higheſt pitch of glory; 
notwithſtanding ſne had entertained many unrea- 
ſonable prejudices againſt him, before ſhe was 
acquainted with his perſonal worth and beha- 
viour, — | | 
As in his political capacity we have before 
ſeen how much he contributed to the eftabliſh= 
ment of the Proteſtant intereſt, and the good of 
his native country, he was always true to theſe 
great ends. His character was uniform and con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, and his whole conduct of a 
piece. His principles were founded in reaſon, 
and ſupported by virtue; and therefore did not 
lie at the mercy of ambition, avarice, or reſent- 
ment. His notions were no leſs ſteady and un- 
ſhaken, than juſt and upright. In a word, he 
concluded his courſe among the ſame well- 
choſen friendſhips and alliances, with which he 


gan it.“ 
This 
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© "This great man was not more conſpicuous 
as a patriot and a ſtateſman, than as a perſon of 
univerſal knowledge and learning. As by di- 
viding his time between the publick ſcenes of 
Bufineſs, and the private retirements of life, he 
took care to keep up both the great and good 
man; fo by the ſame means he accompliſhed 
himſelf not only in the knowledge of men and 
things, but in the ſkill of the moſt refined arts 
and ſciences. That unwearied diligence, which 
followed him through all the ſtages of his life, 
gave him ſuch a thorough inſight into the lays 
of the land, that he paſſed for one of the greateſt 
maſters of his profeſſion, at his firſt appearance 
in it. Though he made a regular progreſs 
through the ſeveral honours of the long robe, 
he was always looked upon as one who deſerved 
a ſuperior ſtation to that he was poſſeſſed of; til 
he arrived at the higheſt dignity to which thoſe 
ſtudies could advance him. 2 

He enjoyed in the higheſt perfection two ta- 
lents, which do not often meet in the ſame per- 
ſon, the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and 
the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without 
the firſt, learning is but an incumbrance; and 
without the laſt, is ungraceful. My Lord Samer 
was maſter of theſe two qualifications in ſo emi» 
nent a degree, that all the parts of knowledge 
appeared in him with ſuch an additional ſtrength 
and beauty, as they want in the poſſeſſion of 
others. If he delivered his opinion of a piece of 
poetry, a ſtatue, or a picture, there was ſome- 
thing ſo juſt and delicate in his obſervations, as 
naturally produced pleaſure and aſſent in thoſe 
who heard him. | 
His ſolidity and elegance, improved by the 


reading of the fineſt Authors both of the * 
i an 
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and modern any diſcovered itſelf in all 
his productions. His oratory was maſculine 
and perſuaſive, free from every thing trivial-and 
affected. His ſtile in writing was chaſte and 
pure, but at the ſame time full of ſpirit and po- 
liteneſs ; and fit to convey the moſt intricate bu- 
ſineſs to the underſtanding of the Reader, with 
the utmoſt clearneſs and perſpicuity. And here 
it is to be lamented, that this extraordinary per- 
ſon, out of his natural averſion to vain-glory, 
wrote ſeveral pieces as well as performed ſeveral 
actions, which he did not aſſume the honour of: 


Though at the ſame time ſo many works of 


this nature have appeared, which every one has 


aſcribed to him, that I believe no Author of the 


greateſt eminence would deny my Lord Somers 
to have been the beſt writer of the age in which 

he lived, | 
This noble Lord, for the great extent of his 
knowledge and capacity, has been often com- 
pared with the Lord YVerulam, who had alſo been 
Chancellor of England. But the conduct of theſe. 
two extraordinary perſons under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, was vaſtly different. They were both 
impeached by a houſe of commons. One of them, 
as he had given juſt occaſion for it, ſunk under 
it; and was reduced to ſuch an abject ſubmiſſion, 
as very much diminiſhed the luſtre of ſo exalted 
a character: But my Lord Somers was too well 
fortified in his integrity to fear the impotence of 
an attempt upon his reputation ; and though his 
accuſers would gladly have dropped their im- 
peachment, he was inſtant with them for the pro- 
ſecution of it, and would not let that matter reſt 
till it was brought to an iſſue. For the ſame vir- 
tue and greatneſs of mind, which gave him a 
| | . difregard 
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diſregard of fame, made him impatient of an 
© undeſerved reproach. | 5 

There is no queſtion but this wonderful man 
will make one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed figures 
in the hiſtory of the preſent age; but we can- 
not expect that his merit will ſhine out in its 
proper light, ſince he wrote many things which 
are not publiſhed in his name; was at the bot- 
tom of many excellent counſels, in which he 
did not appear; did offices of friendſhip to 
many perſons, who knew not from whom they 
were derived; and performed great ſervices to 
his country, the glory of which was transferred 
to others: In ſhort, — he made it his endea- 


vour rather to do worthy actions than to gain an 
illuſtrious character. 


i eee 
Ne40o0 Monday, May 7. 


Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui prægrawat artes 
Infra Je poſatas : extinftus amabitur idem. | 
Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 14 


[TuiTATED.] 
Sure fate of all, beneath whoſe riſing ray 
Each ftar of meaner merit fades away ! 
Oppreſſed we feel the beam directly beat; 
Thoſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet. 
| POPE, 


T requires no ſmall degree of reſolution, to 
be an Author in a country fo facetious and 
fatirical as this of Great-Britain, Such a one 
raiſes 
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raiſes a kind of alarm among his fellow - ſubjects, 
and, by pretending to diſtinguiſn himſelf from the 
herd, becomes a mark of publick cenſure, and 
ſometimes a ſtanding object of rallery and ri- 
dicule. Writing is indeed a provocation to the 
envious and an affront to the ignorant How 
often do we ſee a perſon, whoſe Intentions are 
viſibly to do good by the works which he pub- 
liſnes, treated in as ſcurrilous a manner, as if he 
were an enemy to mankind ? All . the little . 
ſcramblers -after fame fall upon him, publiſh 
every blot in his life, depend upon hear-ſay to 
defame him, and have recourſe to their own in- 
vention, rather than ſuffer him to erect himſelf 
into an Author with impunity. Even thoſe who 
write on the moſt indifferent ſubjects, and are 
converſant only in works of 5 are looked 
upon as men that make a kind of inſult upon 
ſociety, and ought to be humbled as diſturbers 
of the publick tranquitlity. Not only the dull 
and the malicious, which make a formidable 
party in our ifland, but the whole fraternity of 
writers riſe up in arms againſt every new in- 
truder into the world of fame; and a thouſand 
to one, before they have done, prove him not - 
only to be a fool, but a knave. Succeſsful Au- 
thors do what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the unſucceſsful with as much eagerneſs 
lay in their claim to him as a brother, This na- 
tural antipathy to a man who breaks his ranks, 
and endeavours to ſignalize his parts in the 
world, has very probally hindered many per- 
ſons from making their appearance in print, who 
might have enriched our country with better 
productions in all kinds than any that are now 
extant, The truth of it is, the active part of 
mankind, as they do moſt for the good of their 

con- 
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_ contemporaries, very deſervedly gain the greateſt 
ſhare in their applauſes ; while men of ſpecu- 
lative endowments, who employ their talents in 
writing, as they may equally benefit or amuſe 
ſucceeding ages, have generally the greateſt ſhare 
in the admiration of poſterity. Both good and 
bad writers may receive great ſatisfaction from 
the proſpects of futurity; as in after- ages the 
former will be remembered and the latter for- 
gotten. 6 
Among all ſets of Authors, there are none 
who draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure, 
than thoſe who deal in political matters, which 
indeed it very often too juſtly incurred; conſi- 
dering that ſpirit of rancour and virulence, 
with which works of this nature generally 
* abound. Theſe are not only regarded as Au- 
thors, but as partiſans, and are ſure to exaſpe- 
rate at leaſt one half of their Readers. Other 
Writers offend only the ſtupid or jealous among 
their countrymen; but theſe, let their cauſe be 
"never ſo juſt, muſt expect to irritate a ſupernu- 
merary party of the ſelf-intereſted, prejudiced, 
and ambitious. They may however comfort 
themſelves with conſidering, that if they gain any 
unjuſt reproach from one fide, they generally 
acquire more praiſe than they deſerve from the 
other; and that writings, of this kind, if con- 
ducted with candour and impartiality, have 2 
more particular tendency to the good of their 
country, and of the preſent age, than any other 
compoſitions whatſoever. | 
I To conſider an Author farther, as the ſub- 
ject of obloquy and detraction: We may ob- 
ſerve with what pleaſure a work is received by 
the invidious part of mankind, in which a wri- 


ter falls ſhort of himſelf, and does not —_ 
| ; 0 
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the character which be has acquired by his 


former productions. It is a fine ſimile in one 
of Mr. Congreve's prologues, which compares 
a writer to a buttering gameſter, that takes 
all his winnings upon every caſt: So that if 


he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone. 


It would be well for all Authors, if, like that 
gentleman, they knew when to give over, and 
to deſiſt from any farther purſuits after fame, 
while they are in the full poſſeſſion of it. On 


the other hand, there is not a more melancholy 


object in the learned world, than a man who 
has written himſelf down. As: the publick is 
more diſpoſed to cenſure than to praiſe, his 
Readers will ridicule him for his laſt works, 


when they have forgot to applaud thoſe which 


preceded them. In this caſe, where a man 
has-loſt his ſpirit by old age and infirmity, one 
could wiſh that his friends and relations would 
keep him from the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, 
— he is not to be reclaimed by any other me- 
thods. 8 r g 
The Author indeed often grows old before the 
man, eſpecially if he treats on ſubjects of in- 
vention, or ſuch as ariſe from reflexion upon 
human nature: For in this caſe, neither his own 
ſtrength of mind, nor thoſe parts of life which 
are commonly unobſerved, will furniſh him with 
fuſkcient materials to be at the fame time both 
pleaſing and voluminous. We find even in the 
outward dreſs of poetry, that men, who write 
much without taking breath, very often return 
to the ſame phraſes and forms of expreſſion, 
as well as to the ſame manner of thinking. 
Authors, who have thus drawn of the ſpirit of 
their thoughts, ſhould lie ſtill for ſome time, 
till their minds have gathered freſh ſtrength, and 


by 
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dy reading, reflexion and converſation, laid 
in a new of elegancies, ſentiments, and 
images of nature. The ſoil, that is worn with 
too frequent culture, muſt lie fallow for a while, 
until it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and again 
enriched itſelf by the ventilations of the air, the 
dews of heaven, and the kindly influences of 
re fm; ov = roi ee ents yo bn 
For my. own part, notwithſtanding this gene- 
ral malevolence towards thoſe who communicate 
their thoughts in print, I-cannot but look with 
a friendly regard on ſuch as do it, provided there 
is no tendency: in their writings to vice and 

faneneſs. If the thoughts of ſuch authors . 
have nothing in them, they at leaſt do no harm, 
and ſhew an honeſt i and a good inten- 
tion in the compoſer. If they teach me 
thing I did not know before, I cannot but tool 
upon myſelf as obliged to the Writer and con- 
ſider him as my particular benefactor, if he con- 
veys to me one of the greateſt gifts that is in the 
power of man to beſtow, an improvement of 
my underſtanding, an innocent amuſement, 
ot an incentive to ſome moral virtue. Were 
not men of abilities thus communicative, their 
wiſdom would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, and 
their experience uninſtructive. There would 
be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxa- 
tions in buſineſs. By theſe Aſſiſtances. the re- 
tired man lives in the world, if not above it; 
paſſion is compoſed; thought hindered from 
being barren; and the mind from preying upon 
itſelf. That eſteem, indeed, which is paid tu 
good writers by their poſterity, ſufficiently 

ews the merit of perſons who are thus em- 
ployed. Who does not now more admire Cir 


as an Author, than as a Conſul of Rome = 
does 
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does not bftner talk of the celebrated Writers of 
our own country, who lived in former ages, 
than of any ather particular perſons among their 
contemporaries and fellow ſubjeQts ! | 
When I conſider myſelf as a Brityh Free- 

holder, 1 am in a particular manner pleaſed with 
the labours of thoſe who have improved our 
language with the tranſlation of old Latin and 
Greek Authors, and by. that means let us into 
the knowledge of what paſſed in the famous 
Governments of Greece and Rome. We. have 
already moſt of their hiſtorians in our own 
tongue : And what is ftill more for the ho- 
nour of our language, it has been taught to ex- 
preſs with elegance the greateſt of their Poets 
in each nation, The illiterate among our 
countrymen may learn. to judge from- Dryden's 
Virgil of the moſt perfect epic performance: 
And thoſe parts of Homer, which have already 
been publiſhed by Mr. Pope, give us reaſon 
to think that the lad will appear in Englißb 
with as little diſadvantage to that immortal 

Oe m. : 

de There is another Author, whom I have long 
wiſhed to ſee well tranſlated into Engliſb, as his 
work is filled with a ſpirit of liberty, and-more 
directly tends to raiſe ſentiments ot honour and 
virtue in his Reader, than any of the poetical 
writings of antiquity. I mean the Pharſalia of 
Lucan. This is the only author of, conſideration 
among the Latin Poets, who was not explained 
for the uſe of the Dauphin, for a very obvious 
reaſon; becauſe the whole Pharſalia would have 
been no leſs than a ſatire upon the French form 
of government. The tranſlation of this Au- 
thor is now in the hands of Mr. Rowe, who has 
already given the world ſome admirable ſpecis 
mens 


— 
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mens of it; and not only kept up the fire of the 
original, but delivered che ſentiments with 
greater perſpicuity, and in a finer turn of n 
and verſe. 

As undertakings of lo difficult a nature require 
the greateſt encouragements, one cannot but re. 
—— to ſee thoſe general ſubſcriptions which have 

made to them; eſpecially ſince if the two 
works laſt mentioned are not finiſhed by thoſe 
maſterly hands, which are now employed in 


them, we may deſpair of ſeeing them attempted | 


3 4 


"ES Friday May 11. 


Di ifſentientis conditionibus 
Fadis, & exemplo trabenti 
Perniciem wenient in æu . 
For. Od. 5.1. 3. ver. 14 


ien n bak des üben Corabags foes! 
Nor wou'd he e' er by his advice | 
Tempt * 808 


S the care of our national commerce re- 

dounds more to the riches and proſperity of 
the publick, than any other act of government, 
it is pity that we do not ſee the ſtate of it marked 
out in every particular reign with greater diſ- 
tinction and accuracy, than, what is uſual among 
our Enghfh hiſtorians. We may however ob- 
ſerve in general, that the beſt and wiſeſt of our 


W not been leſs induſtrious to mg | 
their 
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their Trade, than their dominions; as it mani- 

feſtly turns in a much higher degree to the wel- 

fare of the people, if nòt to the glory of the 

Sovereign. I} PEI 5404 

The firſt of our Kings who carried our com- 

merce, and conſequently our navigation to a very 

great height, was Edward the Third. This vic- 

torious Prince, by his many excellent laws for 

the encouragement of trade, enabled his ſubjects 

to ſupport him in his many glorious wars upon 

the continent, and turned the ſcale ſo much in 

favour of our Exgliſʒ merchandiſe, that, by a ba- 

lance of Trade taken in his time, the exported” - 

commodities amounted to two hundred ninety 

four thouſand pounds, and the imported but tor 

thirty eight thouſand. - 27566 E 

Thoſe of his ſucceſſors, under whoſe regula- | 

tions our Trade flouriſhed moſt, were Henry the 

Seventh and Queen Elizabeth. As the firſt of 

theſe was for his great wiſdom very often ſtiled - 

the Enghſb Solomon, he followed the example of 

that wiſe King in nothing more, than by ad- 

vancing the Traffick of his people. By this | 

means he reconciled to him the minds of his ſub- | 
jets, ſtrengthened himſelf in their affections, | 

improved very much the navigation of the King- 

dom, and repelled the frequent attempts of his 

enemies. | 

As for Queen Elizabeth, ſhe had always the 

Trade of her kingdom very much at heart, and 

we may obſerve the effects of it through the 

whole courſe of her reign, in the love and obe- 

ence of her people, as well as in the defeats 

and diſappointments of her enemies. | 

It is with great pleaſure that we ſee our preſent 

dovereign applying his thoughts ſo ſucceſsfully to " 

the adyanicement of our Traffick, and confider- | | 


Ing 
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| .ing himſelf as the King of à trading iſland. Hit 
Majeſty has already gained very conſiderable 
advantages for his people, and is ſtill employed 
in concerting ſchemes and forming treaties, for 
retrieving and enlarging our privileges in the 
world of commerce. 
I ſhall only in this Paper take notice of the 
treaty concluded at Madrid on the 14th of De- 
cember laſt, 1715; and by comparing it with that 
concluded at Utrecht on the 9th of 
1713, ſhew ſeveral particulars in which the 
treaty made with his preſent Majeſty is more 
5 1 to Great-Britain, than that which 
was made in the laſt reign; after this general 
obſervation, that it is equally ſurpriſing how ſo 
bad a treaty came to be made at the end of a 
glorious and ſucceſsful war; and how ſo good 
a one has been obtained in the beginning of a 
Reign diſturbed by ſuch inteſtine commotions. 
But we may learn from hence, that the wiſdom 
of a Sovereign, and the integrity of his miniſters, 
are more neceſſary for bringing about works of 
ſuch conſequence for the pubſick good, than any 
juncture of time, or any other the moſt favour- 
able circumſtance. nth Inno d ag 
We muſt here premiſe, that by the Treaty 
concluded at Madrid in 1667, the Duties of 
importation payable upon the manufactures and 
ucts of Great-Britain, amounted upon the | 
eſtabliſhed valuation inthe Spaniſh book of rates, | 
(after the deduction of the Gratia's, in Anda- t 
lufia to 113 per Cent. in Valentia to 5 per Cent, 
and in Catalonia to about 7 per Cent. or leſs ; 
and conſequently upon the whole aforeſaid trade, 
theſe duties could not exceed 10 per Cent. in 3 
medium. 2 


nd ö as 


After 


A 
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trade with. Spain, before the Treaty of Utrecht 
under the late Queen, we muſt obſerve, that by 
the explanatory articles of this laſt mentioned 
T reaty, the duties of importation upon the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of Great- Britain were 


medium. 1 i N 
But by the late Treaty made with his preſent 
Majelty at Madrid, the fad duties are again re- 


ed as an inviolable law, whereas, before, the 
gratia's of the farmers. particularly were alto- 


gether precarious, and. depended entirely upon 


the King of Spam had laid higher duties upon our 
Engliſh goods, than what the merchants were 
able or willing to comply with, he uſed to abate 
acertain part: W hich indulgence, or abatement, 
went under the name of a Gratia. But when 
he had farmed out theſe his cuſtoms to ſeveral 
of his ſubjects, the farmers, in order to draw 
more merchandiſe to their reſpective ports, and 


/ thereby to increaſe their own particular profits, 
d 


uſed to make new abatements, or gratia's to the 
e Britiſß merchants, endeavouring ſometimes to 
s, outvy one another in ſuch indulgences, and by 
i- W that means to get a greater proportion of cuſtom 
t, into their own hands. W 


F ut to proceed: The duties on exportation may 
e, be computed to be raiſed by the Utrecht Treaty, 
2 near as much as the aforeſaĩd duties of importation: 


| Whereas, by the Tr made with his-preſent 
Majeſty, they are reducedtotheir ancient ſtandard. 
ä M Complaint 


Aſter this ſhort account of the ſtate of our 


ꝛzugmented in Andaluſia to 273 per Cent. at a 


duced according to the aforeſaid treaty of 1667: 
And the deduction of the gratia's is eſtabliſh- - 


Yo * | | ; ; © 
That the common reader may underſtand the- 
nature of theſe gratia's, he muſt know that when 
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x omplaint having been made, that the $þa- 

22 Rh after the ſuſpenſion of arms had taken ſe- 

veral New-England and other Britiſb ſhips ga- 

_ thering Salt at the iſland of Tertuga, a very full 

and juſt report „ that affair was Jaid 

before her late Majeſty, of which Hhall give the 
reader the Mowing extra: -- '- | 
<« Your Majeſty's ſubjects have, from the firſt 

3 < ſettlement of the continent of America, had a 

| < free acceſs to this iſland ; and have without 
<< interruptions,, unleſs in time of war, uſed to 
ce take what Salt they pleaſed there: And we 

«have proofs of that — for above fifty years, 
cc ag appears by certificates of perſons who — 
been employed. in that trade. 

It doth not appear, upon the ſtrictelt en- 
& quiry, that the Spaniardi ever inhabited or 
<.ſettled on the ſaid iſland; nor is it probable 
they ever did, it being all either barren rock, 
or dry ſand, and Waring no freſh water or pro- 
4 yiſtos in it: 

We take leave to lay before your Maj 

ce the conſequence of your Majeſty's ſubje 

<< being prohibited to fetch Salt at Tertuga; which 

cc will in part appear from the number of ſhips 

0 uſing that trade, being, as we are informed, 

© one year with another about one hundred ſail, 
«© The ſalt carried from thence to New- Eng- 

c ſand is uſed chiefly for curing of fith, which is 

<« either Cod, Scale-fiſh, or Mackrel: The for- 

mer of which i is the principal branch of the 

e returns made from the continent to Great- 

\ © Pritam by way of Spain, Portugal, and the 

„Straits, for the woollen and other goods ſent 
ce from this kingdom thither. Beſides which, 
cc the Scale-Fiſh and Mackrel are of ſuch cose 


* Sende, that the ſugar-iſſands cannot ſubſiſt 
* 5 
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te without them, their negroes being chiefly ſup- 
«ported by this fiſh: Rag if he | — 1 - 
e ſupplied therewith {rom New-E7 . (which 
they cannot be, if your Majeſty's ſubjects 
care prohibited from getting Salt at Terimga) 
they would not be able to carry on their ſugar 
works. This hath been confirmed to us by 
*« ſeveral conſiderable planters concerned in thoſe 
) i Tn _ ba u ud 
0 Upon the whole, your Majeſty's ſubjects 
having enjoyed an uninterrupted uſage 57 a- 
te thering Salt at Tertuga ever ſince the firſt ſet- 
o tlement of the continent as aforeſaid, we hum- 
e bly ſubmit to your Majeſty the conſequence of 
* preſerving that-uſage and right upon which the 
. © trade of your Majeſty's plantations ſo much | 
depends. en 1 | 
Notwithftanding it appears from what is 
above-written, that our ſugar-iflands were like | 
to ſuffer conſiderably for want of fiſh from 
New- England,.no care was taken to have this 
matter remedied by the explanatory articles, 
which were- poſterior to the above-mentioned , 
report. OE RA; yg . 
However in the third article of the treaty 
made with his preſent Majeſty, this buſineſs is 
fully ſettled to eur advantage. 
: Tue Britiſh merchants having had ſeveral 


4 


- 


Is hardſhips. put upon them at Bilboa, which o- 

j- caſioned the decay of our trade at that place, 

fo the ſaid merchants did make and execute, in the 

t- year 1700, a treaty of privileges with the ma- 

1e giſtrates and inhabitants of St. Ander, very much 

nt to the advantage of this kingdom, in order to 

b, their removing and ſettling there: The effect of 

e- which was prevented by the death of King 
Charles the ed of Spain, and the war which 


ut | M 2 ſoon 
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foon after enſued, This matter, it ſeems, was 
 Nlighted or neglected by the managers of the 
Utrecht treaty : For, by the fourteenth article of 
that Treaty, there is only $ a liberty given to 
© the Britiſh ſubjects to ſettle and dwell at St. 
© Ander, upon the terms of the ninth and thirtieth 
© articles of the Treaty of 1667, which are 
general. But no regard was ha to the fore- 
| mentioned Treaty of privileges in 1700; whereas 


— 
- 
” - 
1 


| by the fecond article of the Treaty now made 


| with his preſent Majeſty, the forementioned 
Treaty of privileges with St. Ander is confirmed 
and ratified. : 
Another conſiderable advantage is, that the 
French, by the Treaty made with his preſent 
Majeſty, are to pay the ſame duties at the Dry- 
Ports, through which they paſs by — 
as we pay upon importation or exportation 
ſeal which was not provided for by the Unredy 


B by the ſchedulas annexed to the Treaty of 
1667, the valuable privilege of having judge-con- 
ſervators (appointed to make a more ſpeedy and 
leſs expenſive determination of all controverſies 

ariſin "is wide) was fully eftabliſhed. But by 
1 2 article of Urricht that privilege was 
in in eff iven up. For it is therein only ſtipu- 
lated, hat in caſe any other nation have that 
oper we ſhall in like manner enjoy it. 
But by the fifth article of the Treaty now made 
with bis preſent Majeſty it is ſtipulated, that 
We ſhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
© franchiſes, exemptions, and immunities what- 
© ſoever, which we enjoyed by virtue of the 
© royal ſchedulas or ordinances by the Treaty 
© of 1667.” So that hereby the privilege of judge- 
conſervators i is again confirmed to us, 
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As nothing but the reputation of his Maj 
in foreign countries, and of his fixed pu to 
irſue the real good of his Kingdoms, could 
ring about treaties of this nature: So it is im- 
poſlible to reflect with patience on the folly and 
ingratitude of thoſe men, who labour to diſturb 
him in the midſt of theſe his royal cares, and 
to miſrepreſent his generous endeavours for the 
good of his people. | 


N*42 Monday, May 14. | 


O fortunatos Mercatores ! , | 
6 | , N Hor. Sat, 1. * I. ver. 4+ 
Happy the Merchants ! N 


Everal Authors have written on the advantage 
of Trade in general; which is indeed ſo co- 
pious a ſubject, that as it is impoſſible to exhauſt 
it in a ſhort diſeourſe, ſo it is very difficult to 
obſerve any thing new upon it. I ſhall, therefore, 
only conſider Trade in this Paper, as it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary and eſſential to the ſafety, 
ſllength, and proſperity of our own nation. 
In the firſt place, as we are an ifland accom- 
modated on all ſides with convenient 2 
and encompaſſed with navigable ſeas, we ſhould 


be inexcuſable, if we did not make theſe bleſ- 
ſings of Providence and advantages of nature 
turn to their proper account. The moſt cele- 
brated Merchants in the world, and thoſe who 
make the greateſt figure in antiquity, were 

M 3 ſituated 


— 
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ſitusted in the little iſland of Tyre, which, by the 
 « Prodigious increaſe of its wealth and ſtrength at 
ea, Ma very much influence the moſt conſider- 
ble Kingdoms and Empires on the neighbour- 
ing continent; and gave birth to the Cartha- 
mans, who afterwards exceeded all other na- 
ions in nayal power. The old Tyre was in- 
| deed ſeated on the continent, from whence the 
inhabitants, after having been beſieged by the 
great King of Afjria for the ſpace of thirteen 
years, with drew themſelves and their effects in- 
to the illand of Tyre, where, by the benefit of 
ſuch a ſituation, a trading people were enabled 
to hold out for many ages againſt the attempts 
of their enemies, and became the Merchants of 
OOO WT SO EH EINE AIENDALAE 
Farther; as an iſland, we are acceſſible on ever 
fide, and expoſed to perpetual invaſions; againſt 
which it is impoſſible to fortify ourſelves ſuffi- 
ciently, without ſuch a power at ſea, as is not 
to be kept up, but by a people who flouriſh in 
commerce. To which we muſt add, that our in- 
Jand towns being deſtitute of fortifications, it is 
our indiſpenſable concern to preſerve this our 
naval ſtrength, which is as a general bulwark 
to the Britiſh nation. | . | 
Heſides; as an iſland, it has not been thought 
agreeable to the true Britiſb policy to make ac- 
quiſitions upon the continent. fn lieu, there- 
fore, of, ſuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our 
buſineſs to extend to the utmoſt our Trade and 
Navigation. By this means we reap the advan- 
tages of conqueſt, without violence or, injuſtice ; 
we not only ſtrengthen ourſelves, but gain the 
wealth of our neighbours in an honeſt way; and, 
without any act of hoſtility, lay the ſeveral na- 
lions of the world under a kind of contribution. 
Eats als | e-ondly, 
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_ Secondly, Trade is fitted to the nature of our 
country, as it abounds with a great profuſion 
of commodities of its own growth very con- 
venient for other countries, and is naturally 
deſtitute of many things ſuited to the exi- 
gencies, ornaments and pleaſures of life, which 
may be fetched from foreign parts. But, that 
which is more particularly to be remarked, our 
Britiſh Products are of ſuch kinds and quan- 
tities, as can turn the balance of Trade to our 
advantage, and enable us to ſell more to fo- 
reigners,' than we have occaſion to buy from 
them. if REES 3 

To this we muſt add, that, by extending a well- 
regulated Trade, we are as great gainers by the 
commodities of many other countries, as by thoſe 
of our on nation; and, by ſupplying foreign 
markets with the growth and manufactures of 
the moſt diſtant regions, we receive the ſame 
profit from them, as if they were the produce of 
our own iſland. | . 

Diraly, We are not a little obliged to Trade, 
as it has been a great means of civilizing our na- 
tion, and banifhing out of it all the remains of its 
ancient barbarity. There are many bitter ſayings 
againſt iſlanders in general, repreſenting them as 
fierce, treacheraus, and inhoſpitable. Thoſe who 
live on the continent have ſuch opportunities of 
a frequent intercourſe with men of different re- 
ligions and languages, and who live under diffe- 
rent Laws and Governments, that they become 
more kind, benevolent, and open- hearted to their 
fellow- creatures, than thoſe who are the inhabi- 
tants of an iſland, that hath not ſuch converſa- 
tions with the reſt of the ſpecies. Cæſar's ob- 
ſervation upon our forefathers is very much to 
our preſent purpoſe; who remarks, that thoſe 
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of them that lived upon the coaſt, or in ſea- port 
tons, were much more 'civilized, than thoſe 
who had their dwellings in the inland. country, 
by reaſon of frequent communications with their 
- neighbours on the continent. 
In the laſt place; Trade is abſolutely neceſſary _ 
for us, as our country is very populous. It em> 
ploys multitudes of hands both by ſea and land, 
and furniſhes the pooreſt of our fellow - ſubjects 
with the opportunities of gaining an honeſt live- 
lihood. The ſkilful or induſtrious find their ac- 
count in it: And many, who have no fixed pro- 
prey in the ſoil of our country, can make them- 
e:yes maſters of as conſiderable eſtates, as thoſe 
who have the greateſt portions of the land de- 
ſcending to them by inheritance. _. — | ; 
If what has been often charged upon us by our 
neighbours has any truth in it, that we are 
prone to ſedition, and delight in change, there is 
no cure more proper for this evil than Trade, 
which thus ſupplies buſineſs to the active, and 


wealth to the indigent. When men are eaſy. in 
their circumſtances, they are naturally enemies 
to innovations: And indeed we fee in the courſe 
of our Engliſh hiſtories, many of our popular 
commotions have taken their riſe from the de- 
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ſee a monarch on the throne, who is ſenfible of 
the true intereſt of his Kingdoms, and applies 
himſelf with ſo much fucceſs to the advancement . 
of our national commerce. Nn 
The Reader may ſee in my laſt Paper, the 
advantages which his Majeſty has gained for us 
in our Spam/b Trade. In this, I ſhall give a ſhort 
account of thofe procured for us from the Au 
trian Jow-countries, by virtue of the 2bth Ar- 
ticle of the Barrier-Treaty made at Antwerp the 
15th of November laſt. C | 
This branch of our Trade was regulated by a 
Tariff, or Declaration of the duties of import 
and export in the year 1670, which was ſuper- 
ſeded by another made in 1680, that continued 
until this laſt Tarif ſettled in17 1 5 with his preſent 
Majeſty. As for the two former, thoſe who are 
at the pains of perufing them will find the Tarif 
of 1670 laid higher duties on ſeveral conſiderable 
branches of our Trade, than that of 1680, but 
in many particulafs was more favourable to us 
than the latter. Now, by the preſent Tariff of 
1715, theſe duties are fixed and regulated for 
the future' by thoſe which were moſt favourable 
in either of the former Tariffs : And all our 
products and manufactures (one only excepted 
which I ſhall name by and by) ſettled ipon-raJ 
ther an eaſier foot than ever. S 
Our woollen cloths, being the moſt profitable: 
branch of our Trade into theſe countries, have 
by this means gained a very conſiderable advan- 
tage, For the Tarrff of 1680 having laid higher 
duties upon the frner ſorts, and lower duties on 
ordinary cloth, tharr what were fettled in the 
Tariff of 1670, his Majeſty has, by the preſent: _ 
treaty,, reduced the duties on the finer ſorts to- 
the Tariff of 1670, and confirmed the duties on: 
M 5 ordinary 
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de cloth according to the Tariff of 1680, 
Inſomuch that this preſent Tarif of 1715, con- 
ſidered with relation to this valuable part of our 
Trade, reduces the duties at leaſt one ſixth part, 
ſuppoſing the exportation of all ſorts to be equal. 
But as there is always a much greater exportation 
of the ordinary cloth, than of 'the finer ſorts, 
the reduction of theſe duties becomes till much 
more conſiderable. | 
Me muſt farther obſerve, that there had been 
ſeveral innovations made to the detriment of the 
Engliſb Merchant fince the Tariff of 1680; all 
which innovations are now entirely ſet aſide upon 
every ſpecies of goods, except butter, which is 
here particularly mentioned, becauſe we cannot 
be too minute and circumſtantial in accounts of 
this nature. This article however is moderated, 

and is rated in proportion to what has been, and 
is ſtill to be, paid by the Dutch. | 

As our commerce with the Netherlands is thus 
ſettled to the advantage of our Brit;/h Merchants, 
ſo it is much to their ſatisfaction: And if his 
Majeſty, in the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of his 
reign (which we hope may be many years pro- 

Jonged)ſhould advance our commerce in the ſame 

proportion as he has already done, we may expect 
to ſee it in a more flouriſhing condition, than 

under any of his royal anceſtors. He ſeems to 
place his greatneſs in the riches and proſperity 
of his people; and what may we not hope from 
him in a time of quiet and tranquillity, ſince, 

during the late diſtractions, he has done ſo much 
for the advantage of our trade, when we could 
not reaſonably expect he ſhould have been able 

to do any thing? | 5 
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4 thro” the * brood and guilty nation ran. 
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O E would vonder how any perſon, endow- 

ed with the ordinary principles of prudence 
and humanity, ſhould defire to be King of a 
country, in which the eſtabliſhed religion is di- 
rectly oppoſite to that which he himſelf profeſſes. 
Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to accompliſh his 
deſigns, his own reaſon muſt tell him, there 
could not be.a more uneaſy Prince, nor a more 
unhappy people. But how can it enter into the 
wiſhes of any private perſons to be the ſubjects 
of a man, whoſe faith obliges him to uſe the 
moſt effectual means for extirpating their religion, 
is altogether incomprehenſible, but upon the ſup- 
poſition that, whatever principles they ſeem to ad- 
here to, their intereſt, ambition, or revenge, is 
much more active and preddminant in their 
minds, than the love of their mann or of its 
national worſhip. 

Ihave never — of any one vartivulardeonſie, 
which either the Pretender himſelf, or the fa- 
vourers of his cauſe, could promiſe to the Britiſb 
nation from the ſucceſs of his pretenſions; —_ 
b e 
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the evils, which would arife from it, are number. 
leſs and evident. 'Theſe men content themſelves 
with one general aſſertion which often appears 
in their writings, and in their diſcourſe ; that the 
kingdom will never be quiet until he is upon the 
_ throne, If by this poſition is meant, that thoſe 
will never be quiet who would endeavour to place 
him there, it may poſſibly have ſome truth in it; 
though we hope even theſe will be reduced to 
their obedience by the care of their ſafety, if not 
by the ſenſe of their duty. But on the other ſide, 
how ineffectual would this ſtrange expedient be 
for eſtabliſhing the publick quiet and tranquillity, 
_ ſhould it ever take place! for, by way of argu- 
ment, we may ſuppoſe impoſſibilities. Would 
that party of men which comprehends the moſt 
wealthy, and the moſt valiant, of the kingdom, 
and which, were the cauſe put to a trial, 
would undoubtedly appear the moſt numerous, 
(for I am far from thinking all thoſe, who are 
_ eiftinguifhed by the name of Tories, to be fa- 
vourers of the Pretender) can we, I fay, ſuppoſe 
theſe men would live quiet under a reign 
which they have hitherto oppoſed, and, from 
which they apprehend ſuch a manifeſt deſtruQion 
to their country? Can we ſuppoſe our' preſent 
Royal Family, who are fo powerful in foreign 
dominions, fo ſtrong in their relations and 
_ alliances, and ſo univerſally ſupported by the 
| Proteſtant. intereſt of Europe, would continus 
quiet, and not make vigorous and repeated at- 
tempts ſor the recovery of their right, ſhould 

K ever be wreſted out of their hands? Can e 
imagine that our Britzh Clergy would be quiet 
under a Prince, who is zealous for his religion, 
and obliged by it to ſubvert thoſe doctrines, 
which it is their duty to defend and propagate! 
Fro IIs . ' _ 
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nay, would any of thoſe men themſelves, Who 
are the champions of this deſperate cauſe, un- 
leſs ſuch of them as are profefled Roman-catho- 
licks or difpoſed to be fo, live quiet under a 
government which at'the beſt would make uſe 
of all indirect methods in favour of a religion, 
that is inconfiſtent with our laws and liberties, 
and would impofe on us ſuch a yoke, as nei- 
ther we nor our fathers were able to bear? All 
the quiet, that could be expected from ſuch a 
reign, muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on 
the one hand, and a deſpicable ſlavery on the 
other: And I believe every reaſonable man will 
be of the Roman hiftorian's opinion, that = 
N liberty is better than a quiet fervi- 

© . 

There is not indeed a greater abſurdity than 
to imagine the quiet of a nation can ariſe from 
an eſtabliſhment, in which the King would be 
of one communion, and the people of another; 
eſpecially, when the religion of the Sovereign car- 
ries in it the utmoſt malignity to that of the ſub- 
ject. If any of our Engliſh Monarchs might have 
hoped to reign quietly under ſuch cireumſtances, 
it would have been King Charles the Second 
who was received with all the joy and-good-will- 
that are natural to a people, newly reſcued from 
a tyranny which had long oppreſſed them in 
ſeveral ſhapes. But this Monarch was too wiſe- 
to own himſelf a Roman - Catholick, even- 
in that 49 of time; or to- imagine it 
practicable for an avowed Popiſh Prince to 
govern a Proteſtant people. His brother tried 
the experiment, and every one knows the 
fucceſs of it. Px 
As ſpeculations are beſt ſupported by facts, 
I ſhall add to theſe domeſtick examples one or: 


two. 
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two. parallel inſtances out of the Stuediſb hiſtory, 
which maybe ſufficient toſhew.us, that a ſcheme 
of Government is. impracticable, in which the 
head does not agree with the body, in that point, 
which is of the greateſt concern to reaſonable 
creatures. Sueden is the only Proteſtant: king- 
dom in Furqpe, be ſides this of Greot- Britain, 
which has had the misfortune to ſee Popiſh 
Princes upon the throne; and wo find, that they 
behaved themſelyes as we did, and as it is na- 
tural ſor men to do, upon the ſame occaſion. 
Their King Sigiſmend having, contrary to the 
inelinations of bis people, endeavoured by ſe- 
veral clandeſtine methods, to promote the Ro- 


man- catholick religion among his ſubj and 


Thewn feveral marks of favour to their prieſts 
and jeſuits, was, after a very ſhort reign, de- 
poſed by the States of that kingdom, being re- 
preſented as one who could neither be held by 
oaths nor promiſes, and over-ruled by the in- 
fluence. of his religion, which diſpenſes with 
the violation of the moſt ſacred engagements 
that are oppolite to its intereſts. The ſtates, to 
ſhew farther their apprehenſions of popery, 
and how incompatible they thought the prin- 
+ Eiples of the church of Keme in a Sovereign 
were with thoſe of the reformed religioa in his 
ſubjects, agreed that his ſon ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne, provided he were brought up a Pro- 
teſtant. This the father ſeemingly complied 
with; but afterwards refuſing to. give him ſuch 
an education, the ſon was likewiſe ſet aſide, 
and for ever excluded from that ſucceſſion. 
The famous Queen Chriflina, daughter to the 
great Gu//avus, was ſo ſenſible of thoſe trou- 
bles which would accrue both to herſelf and her 
people, ſhould ſhe avow the Roman-Catholick 

X : religion 
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religion while ſhe was upon the throng of 
Sweden; that ſhe did not make an open pro- 
feſion of that faith, until ſhe had reſigned her 
crown, .and was actually upon her journey to 
Rome. 

In ſhort, if there be any political maxim, 
which may be depended upon as ſure and infal- 
lible, this is one; that it is 2 for a 
nation to be happy, where a people of the re- 
formed religion are Ba, by a Ein that is a 
papiſt. Were he indeed only a nominal Roman- 
catholick, there might be a-poſhbility of peace 
and quiet under ſuch a reign; but if he is ſincere 
in the. principles of his church, he muſt treat 
who ſubjects as that church directs him, and 
knows very well, that be ceaſes to be religious, 
when he ceaſes to be a proſecutor, 
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Multague preterea Variarum ra ferarum 
| Centauri in foribus ftlabulant ſcylleque biformes, 
Et centum- gemi nus Briareus, ac bellua lernæ 
Horrendumftridens, flammi/que armata C bimera, 
Gorgones, Harpyeeque, et forma iricorporis umbræ. 
*"Corripit hic ſubits trepidus formidine ferrum 
LEneas, ftriftamque aciem venientibus offert. 
Et, ni dota comes tennes fine corpore witas 
 Aadmoneat wolitare cava ſub imagine forme, 
#rruat, et fraftra ferro diverberet umbras, 


Virg. En. 6. ver. 289. 


Of various forms unnumber'd ſpectres more; 
_ Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door: 
Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ftands, 
_ Briareus with all his hundred hands: 
ons, Geryon with his triple frame ; 

| — vain Chimeras vomit empty flame. 
The chief unſheath'd his ſhining ſteel, prepar'd 
Tho' ſeiz d with ſudden fear, 25 force the guard, 
Off'ring his brandiſh'd weapon at their face; 
Had — the Siby/ ſtopp'd. his eager pace, 
And told him what thoſe empty fantoms were, 

Forms * bodies, and impaſſive air. 


We 

A I was laſt Friday taking a in the 
park, I ſaw a country Gentleman at the 

fide of F Reſamonds pond, pulling a handful of 
oats out of his pocket, and with a great deal 
of pleaſure gathering the ducks about him: 
Upon my coming up to him, who ſhould * 
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but my friend the Fox-hunter, whom I pave 

ſome account of in 'my -ſecond Paper! I. 
immediately joined him, and partook of his di- 
verſion, unf de dad W an cbt en in his pocke r. 
We then made the tour of the Park together, . 
when after having entertained me with the de- 


- ſcription of a . that lay near his feat  _ 
in the country, and of Ae nv that was 
going to be re-built in a neighbouring market- 
town, he gave me an account of ſome very 
odd adventures which he had met with that 
morning; and which I ſhall lay together in a 
ſhort and faithful hiſtory, as well as my memory 
will give me leave. . 
My friend, who has a natural averſion to 
London, would never have come up, had not 
he been ſubpeened to it, as he told me, in order 
to give his teftimony for one of the- rebels, 
whom he knew to be a very fair ſportſman. 
Having travelled all night, to avoid the incon- 
veniences of duſt and heat, he arrived with his 
guide, a little after break of day, at Charing- 
Croſs ; where, to his great ſurpriſe, he ſaw a 
running footman carried in a chair, followed 
by a waterman in the ſame kind of vehicle. 
He was wondering at the extravagance of their 
maſters, that furniſhed them with ſuch dreſſes 
and accommodations, when on a ſudden he be- 
held a chimney-ſweeper, conveyed after the 
ſame, manner, with three footmen running 
before him. During his progreſs through the 
Strand, he met with ſeveral other figures no leſs 
wonderful and ſurpriſing. Seeing a great many 
in rich morning-gowns, he was amazed to find 
that perſons of Quality were up ſo early: And 
was ro leſs aſtoniſhed to ſee many lawyers in 
their” bar-gowns, when he knew by his _— 
na 
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nack that term . was ended. As he was ex- 
tremely puzzled and confounded in himſelf wha WW 
all this would mean, a hackney-coach chancing e 
to paſs by him, four Batts popped out their lit) 
heads all at once, which very much frighted ben 
both him and his horſe. My friend, who al- lis 
ways takes care to cure his horſe of ſuch ſtart. fel 
ing fits, ſpurred him up to the very fide of the M'" 
Coach, to the no ſmall diverſion of the Batts; ho 
| who, ſeeing him with his long whip, horſe-hair ed 
periwig, jockey- belt, and coat without ſlee ves, of 
fancied him to be one of the maſqueraders on Me 
n received him with a loud pea I. 
of laughter. His mind being ſull of idle ſto- . 
ries, which are ſptead up and down the nation u 
by the diſaffected, he immediately concluded MW? 
that all the perſons he ſaw in theſe ſtrange habits Wl * 

were foreigners, and received a great indigna- 
tion againſt them, for pretending to laugh at an . 
Engliſh country Gentleman. But he ſoon reco- II 
vered out of his error, by hearing the voices of 


. ſeveral of them, and partieularly of a ſhepherdelz 1 

3 quarrelling with her coachman, and threatning 5 

to break his bones in very intelligible Engl, n 
though. with a (maſculine tone. His aſtoniſh- 

ment ſtill increaſed upon him, to ſee a conti- 1 

nued proceſſion. of harlequins, ſcaramouches, . 

; 5 and a thouſand other merry dreſſes, ; 


y which people of Quality diſtinguiſh their wit g 
from that of the vulgar, 4 oo 7 
Being now advanced as far as S9mzrſet- Houſe, 
and obſerving it to be the great hive whence 
this ſwarm of chimeras iſſued forth from time 
to tune, my friend. took his ſtation among 
a cluſter of mob, who were making themſelvys 
merry with their betters. The firſt that came 
out, was a very venerable matron, with a ys 
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and chin, that were within a very little of 
touching one another. My friend, at the firſt 
view fancying her to be an old woman. of Qua- 
ity,” out of his good-breeding put off his hat to 
her, when the perſon, pulling off his maſk, to 
his great ſurpriſe, appeared a ſmock-faced young 
fellow. His attention was ſoon taken off from 
this object, and turned to another that had very 
hollow eyes anda wrinkled face, which flouriſh; 
ed in all the bloom of fifteen, "The whiteneſs 
of the lily was blended jn it with the bluſh of 
the roſe. He miſtook it for a very whimſical 
kind of maſk; but upon a nearer view he found 
that ſhe held her vizard in her hand, and that 
what he ſaw was only her natural countenance, 
touched up with the uſual improvements of an 
aged coquette, 44g . 

The next who ſhewed herſelf was a female 
quaker, ſo very pretty, that he could not forbear 
licking his lips, and ſaying to the mob about 
him, It is ten thouſand pities ſhe is not a church- 
woman.“ The quaker was followed by half a 
dozen nuns, who filed off one after another up 
Catharine-Street, to the reſpective convents in 
Drury- Lane, PE 

The Eſquire obſerving the preciſeneſs of their 
dreſs, began now to imagine after all, that this 
was a neſt of ſectaries; for he had often heard 
that the town was ſull of them. He was con- 
frmed in this opinion upon ſeeing a conjurer, 
whom he gueſſed to be the holderforth. How- 
ever, to ſatisfy himſelf, he asked a porter, who 
ſtood next him, what religion theſe people were 
of! The porter replied, They are of no re- 
* ligion; it is a maſquerade.” Upon that, ſays 
my friend, I began- to ſmoke that they were a 


parcel of mummers; and being himſelf one of 
ED the 
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the quorum' in his own country, could not buff 
wonder that none of the Midaleſex Juſtices took 

care to lay ſome of them by the heels. He was the N. 
more provaked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon 

diſcovering two very unſeemly objects: ft — 
was a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his 

| ſootman; and the other a big-bellied woman, WM 
Who, upon taking a leap into the coach, mil. 

carried of a cuſhion. What {till gave him greater I 12 

offence was a drunken Biſhop, who reeled from 

one fide of the court to the other, and was very 

ſweet upon an Indian Queen. But his worſhip, 

in the midſt of his auſterity, was mollified at 

the ſight of a very lovely milk-maid, whom he 

began to regard with an eye of. mercy, and WM hi 

conceived a particular affection for her, until he ¶ nc 

found to his great amazement, that the ſtanders- Wl he 

by ſuſpected her to be a Dutcheſs. _ 3 W 

_ T muſt not conclude this narrative without WM ii; 

mentioning one diſaſter which happened to my x 

friend on this occaſion. Having for his better u 

convenience diſmounted, and mixed among the ü 

crowd, he found upon his arrival at the inn, b 

that he had loſt his purſe and his almanack. WW y 

And though it is no wonder ſuch a trick ſhould f 

be played him by ſome of the curious ſpeCtators, 

he cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was 

a cardinal who picked his pocket, and that this 

cardinal was a Preſbyterian in diſguiſe. 


— 
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dais — — * 
Quintil. 

Lauphter is bought too dear, if it be at the EO 
honeſty. _ 


Have lately read, with much 1 the N 
| Ea upon ſeveral ſub jets publiſhed by Sir 
Richard Blackmore; and though I agree with 
him in many of his excellent 3 can- 
not but take that reaſonable freedom, which 
he himſelf makes uſe of, with regard to other 
writers, to diſſent from him in ſome few par- 
ticulars. - In his reflexions upon works of wit 
and humour, he obſerves how unequal they are 
to combate vice and folly; and ſeems to think, 
that the fineſt rallery an fatire, though directed 
by theſe generous views, never reclaimed one 
neious man, or made one fool depart from his 


- 


foll 

Las! is a poſition very hard to be e 
becauſe no Author knows the number or names 
of his converts. As for the Tatlers and Specta- 
tors in particular, which are obliged to this inge- 
nious and uſeful Author for the character he has 
given of them, they were ſo generally diſperſed 
in ſingle ſheets, and have ſince been printed in ſo 
great numbers, that it is to be hoped they have 
made ſome proſelytes to the intereſts, if not to 
the practice of wiſdom and virtue, among ſuch 
a multitude of readers. 

I need 


oO 


©. that Socrates, who was the greateſt propapatort 
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I,need not remind this learned Gentlemm 


morality in the heathen world, and a mary 


for the unity of the godhead, was ſo famoi 


for the exerciſe of this talent among the polite 
people of antiquity, that he gained the name 
Je) the rote: es bs ata a Gd 
There are very good effects which viſch 
aroſe-from the above-mentioned performance 
and others of the like nature; as, in the fit 
place, they diverted rallery from improper ob. 
jects, and gave a new turn, to ridicule, which 
for many years had been exerted on perſons an 
things of a ſacred and ſerious nature. The 
endeayoured to make mirth inſtructive, and, 
they failed in this great end, they mult be al: 
lowed at leaſt to have made it innocent. If wit 
and humour begin again to relapſe into their 
former licentiouſneſs, they can never hope fot 
approbation from thoſe who know that rallery 
is uſeleſs when it has no moral under it, an 
pernicious when it attacks any thing that is eithe 
unblameable or praife-worthy. To this we mij 
add, what has been commonly obſerved, that i 
is not difficult to be merry on the ſide of vice 
as ſerious objects are the moſt capable of rid. 
cule; as the party, which naturally favour ſuch 
a mirth, is the moſt numerous; and as there att 
the moſt ſtanding jeſts and patterns for imitatio 
in this kind of writing. Sis AS. 
In the next place; Such productions of wi 
and humour, as habe à tendency to expole vic 
and folly, furniſh uſeful diverſions to all kinds 
of readers. The good or prudent man may, bf 
theſe means, be diverted without prejudice to lis 
diſcretion, or morality. Rallery, under fucl 
regulations, unbends the mind from ſerious roy 
8 


* 
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ind ſeverer contemplations, without throwing 

it oft from its proper bias. It carries, on the 
fame deſign that is promoted by Authors of a. 
grave turn, and only does it in another man- 
ner. It alſo awakens reflexion in thoſe who are 
the moſt indifferent in the cauſe of virtue or 
knowledge, by ſetting before them the abfur-. 
dity of ſuch practices as are generally unobſerved, 
by reaſon of their being common or faſhionable :_ 
nay, it ſometimes. catches the diſſolute and 
abandoned before they are aware of it: who are 
often betrayed to laugh at themſelves, and upon 
reflekion find, that they are merry at their own. 
expence. I might Faber take notice, that by 
entertainments of this kind, a man may be 
chearful in ſolitude, and not be forced to ſeek. 
for company every time he has a mind to be 


merry. | 

The laſt advantage I ſhall mention from 
compoſitions of this nature when. thus reſtrain- 
ed, is, that they ſhew wiſdom and virtue are 
far from being inconſiſtent with, politeneſs and 
good humour. They make morality appear 
amiable to people of gay diſpoſitions, and re- 
ſute the common objection againſt Religion, 
which repreſents it as only fit for gloomy and 
melancholy tempers. It was the motto of a 
Biſhop. very eminent for bis piety and good 
works in Fins Charles the Second's reign, 
Inſerui Des & Leztare, Serve God and be 
* chearful. © Thoſe therefore who ſupply the 
world with ſuch entertainments of mirth as 
are inſtructive, or at leaſt harmleſs, may be 
thought to deſerve well of mankind ; to which 
I ſhall only add, that they retrieve the honour 
of polite learning, and anſwer thoſe ſour en- 
tauſtaſts who affect to ſtigmatize the fineſt _ 

| mo 


” 


* 
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moſt elegant Authors, both ancient and modern, 
which they have never read] as dangerous to 
eligion, and deſtructive of all found and ſaving 
knowledge. n 
. are ſuch lovers of mirth and 
humour, chat it is impoſlible for detached papers, 
which come out on ſtated days, either to have 
a general run, or long continuance, if they are 
not diverſified and enlivened from time to time, 
with ſubje&s and thoughts, accommodated to 
this taſte, which fo prevails among our country- 
men. No periodical Author, who always main- 
tains his vity, and does not ſometimes ſacti- 
fice to the graces, muſt expect to keep in 
vogue for any conſiderable time. Political ſpecu- 
lations in particular, however juſt and impor- 
tant, are of ſo dry and auſtere a nature, that 
they will not go down with the publick without 
frequent ſeaſonings of this kind. The work 
may be ear — but will never take, if 
it is not ſet off with proper ſcenes and decora- 
tions. A mere politician is but a dull com- 
anion, and, if he is always wiſe, is in great 
anger of being tireſom or ridiculous. 

Beſides, papers of entertainment are neceſſary 
to increaſe the number of readers, eſpecially 
among thoſe of different notions and principles; 
who by this means may be betrayed to give you 
a fair hearing, and to 1 what you have to 
ſay for yourtelf. I might likewiſe obſerve, that 
in all political writings. there is ſomething that 
tes upon the mind of the moſt candid reader, 
in opinions which are not conformable. to his 
own way of thinking; and that the harſhneſs 
of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened and ſmoothed 
by the infuſions of mirth and pleaſantry. 


Poli- 
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Political 82828 do 2 furniſh us 
with fevera] objects tha very innocently be 
ridiculed, and which = regarded as ſuch by men 
of ſenſe in all parties; of this kind are the paſ- 
ſions of our ſtates- women, and the reaſonings 
of our Fox-hunters. 

A writer who makes ſume the chief end of 
bis endeavours, and would be more deſirous of 

leaſing than of improving his readers, might 
"> an inexhauſtible fund of mirth in Cn. 8. 
Scandal and ſatire are never-failin ng grat 
to the publick. Detraction and — are re- 
ceived with as much eagerneſs as wit — hu- 
mour. Should a writer ſingle out particular per- 


ſons, or point his rallery at any order of men, 


who by their profeſſion ought to be exempt from 
it; ſhould he ſlander the innocent, or ſatirize the 
miſerable; or ſhould he, even on the proper 


fubjects of deriſion, give the full play to his 


mirth, without regard to decency and good- 
manners; he might be ſure of 5 a great 
part of his readers, but muſt be a very ill man, 


if by ſuch a proceeding he could pleaſe himſelf. 
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Paraite verbis 
Hie, dies, verò mibi fe Aut, atras 
Eximet curas; ego nec tumultum 
Nec mori for vim metuam, tenente 
Cz/are terras. 
Hor. Od. 14. ld, LY ver. 11; 
5 Let fall no inauſpicious word: | 
This day, to me a real feaſt, 
Black cares ſhall baniſh for my breaſt; 
PII fear no tumult, fear no pains, 0 © 
Nor violent death, while Czſar deze Onnen. 


Er E ofunl falation to a man upon his 
birth-day among the ancient Romans was 
Multos et Frlicet; in which they wiſhed him 
many happy returns of it. When Auguſlus ce- 
lebrated the ſecular year, which was kept but 
once in a century, and received the congratu- 
lations of his people on that account, an eminent 
court-wit ſaluted him in the Birth-day form 
( Aultos et Felices) which is recorded as a beau- 
tiſul turn of compliment, expreſſing a deſire 

that he might enjoy a happy life of many 

hundreds of years. This falutation cannot be 
taxed with flattery, ſince it was directed to a 
Prince, of whom it is ſaid by a great hiſtorian, 
© It had been happy for Rome, if he had never been 
© born, or if he had never died.” Had he never 
been born, Rome would, in all probability, have 
recovered its former liberty: Had he never died, 
it would have been more happy under his govem- 
: ment, 


he td 
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ment, than it could have been in the poſſeſſion = 
of its ancient freedom. erm 

It is our good fortune that our Sovereign, 
whoſe-nativity is celebrated on this day, gives us 
a proſꝑect, Which the Romans wanted under the 
reign of their Auguflus, of his being ſucceeded 
by an heir, both to his virtues -and his domi- 
nions. In the mean time it happens very luckily, 
for the eſtabliſhment of a new race of Kings 
upon the Britiſh throne, that the firſt of this 
Royal line has all thoſe high qualifications which 
are neceſſary to fix the crown upon his own 
head, and to tranſmit it to his poſterity. We 
may indeed obſerve, that every ſeries of Kings 
who have kept up the ſucceſſion in their reſpec- 
tive families, in ſpite of all pretenſions and op- 
poſitions formed againſt them, has been headed 
by Princes famous for valour and wiſdom. I 
need only mention the names of William the 
Conqueror, Henry the Second, Henry the Fourth, 
Edward the Fourth, and Henry the Seventh. 
As for King James the Firſt, the founder of the 
Stuart race, had he been as well turned for the 
camp, as the cabinet, and not confined all his 
views to the peace and tranquillity of his own 
reign, his ſon had not been involved in ſuch 
fatal troubles and confuſtons. 

Were an honeſt Briten to wiſh for a Sovereign, 
who in the preſent ſituation of affairs would be 
moſt capable of advancing our national happi- 
neſs, what could he defire-more than a Prince 
mature in wiſdom and experience; renowned 
for his valour and reſolution; ſucceſsful and for- 
tunate in his undertakings; zealous for the re- 
formed religion; related or allied to all the moſt 
conſiderable Proteſtant powers of Europe; and 
bleſt with a numerous iſſue! A failure in any 
N 2 one 
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one of theſe particulars has been the cauſe of in- 
{ 
] 
| 
| 
| 


finite calamities to the Britihnation ; but when 
they all thus happily concur in the ſame perſon, 
they are as much as can be ſuggeſted, even by 
our wiſhes, for making us a happy people, ſo 
far as the qualifications of a j. can 
contribute to it. i 
I ſhall not attempt a character of his preſent 
Majeſty, having already given an imperfectſketch 
af it in my ſecond Paper; but ſhall chooſe rather 
to obſerve that cruel. treatment which this ex- 
- cellent; Prince has met with from the tongues 
and pens of ſome of his diſaffected ſubjects. The 
baſeneſs, ingratitude, and injuſtice of which prac- 
tice will appear to us, if we conſider, 

. Firſt, that it reflects highly upon the good- 
ſenſe of the Britiſb nation, who. do not know 
how to ſet a juſt value upon-a Prince, whoſe 
virtues have gained him the univerſal eſteem of 
foreign countries. T hoſe potentates who, as ſome 
may. ſuppoſe, do not wiſh well to his affairs, 
have ſhewn the greateſt reſpect to his perſonal 
character, and teſtified their readineſs to enter 
into ſuch friendſhips and alliances as may be 
advantageous to his people. The — Ring 
ſolicit him with impatience to come among 
them, as the only perſon capable of ſettling the 
ſeveral claims and pretenſions, which have pro- 
duced ſuch unſpeakable calamities in that part 
of the World. Two of the moſt remote and + 
formidable powers of Europe have entertained 
thoughts of ſubmitting their diſputes to his ar- 
bitration. Every one knows his ancient ſubjects 
had ſuch a long experience of his Sovereign vir- 
tucs, that at -his departure from them his whole 
people were in tears; which were anſwered 


with all thoſe ſentiments of humanity, __ 
ariſe 


6 
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ariſe in the heart of a good Prince on ſo moving 
an occaſion. What a figure therefore muſt we 
make among mankind, if we are the only peo- 
ple of Europe who derogate from his merit, that 
may be made happy by it ! and if in a Kingdom 
which is grown glorious by the reputation of 
ſuch a Sovereign, there are multitudes who 
would endeavour to leſſen and undervalue it. 

In the next place; ſuch a treatment from 
any part of our fellow ſubjects is by no means 
anſwerable to what we receive from his Majeſty. 
His love and regard for our conſtitution is fo + 
remarkable, that, as we are told by thoſe whoſe 
office it is to lay the bufineſs of the nation be- 
fore him, it is the firſt queſtion, upon any mat- 
ter of the leaſt doubt or difficulty, whether it 
be in every point according to the Jaws of the 
land? He is eaſy of acceſs to thoſe who defire 
it, and is fo gracious in his behaviour and con- 
deſcenſion on ſuch occaſions, that none of his 
ſubjects retire from his preſence without the 
greateſt idea of his wiſdom and goodneſs, His 
continued application to-ſuch publick affairs, as 
may conduce to the benefit of his Kingdoms, 
diverts him from thoſe pleaſures and entertain- 
ments which may be indulged by perſons in a 
lower ſtation, and are purſued with eagerneſs 
by Princes who have not the care of the publick 
ſo much at heart. The leaſt return, which we 
can make to ſuch a Sovereign, is that tribute 
which is always paid by honeſt men, and is al- 
ways acceptable to great minds, the praiſe and 


approbation that are due to a virtuous and noble 


character. Common decency forbids opprobri- 
ous kues. even to a bad Prince; and com- 
mon juſtice will exact from us, towards a good 


Prince, the ſame benevolence and humanity 
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with which he treats his ſubjects. Thoſe, who 
are influenced by duty and gratitude, will ri 
much higher in all the expreſſions of affection 
and teſpect, and think they can never do too 
much to advance the glory of a. Sovereign, who 
takes ſo much pains to advance their happineſs, 
When we have a King, who has gained the 
reputation of the moſt unblemiſhed probity and 
; honour, and has been famed, through the whole 
courſe of his life, for an inviolable. adherence 
to his promiſes, we may acquieſce (after his many 
ſolemn declarations) in all thoſe meaſures which 
it is inipoſſible for us to judge rightly of, unlei; 
we were let into ſuch-ſchemes of council and 
intelligence as produce them; and therefore we 
mould rather turn our thoughts upon the rea- 
ſonableneſs of his proceedings, than buſy our- 
ſelves to form objections againſt them. The 
conſideration of his Majeſty's character ſhould 
at all times ſuppreſs our cenſure of his conduct: 
And ſince we have never yet ſeen, or heard of 
any falſe ſteps in his behaviour, we ought-in 
juſtice to think, that he governs himſelf by his 
uſual rules of wiſdom and honour, until we diſ- 
cover ſomething to the cantrary. | 
. Theſe conſiderations ought to reconcile to his 
Majeſty the hearts and tongues of all his people: 
- But as for thoſe who are the obſtinate, irreclaim- 
able, profeſſed Enemies to our preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, we muſt expect their — will not 
only continue, but riſe againſt him in proportion 
as he purſues ſuch meaſures as are likely to prove 
ſucceſsſul, and ought to recommend him to hi 


people. 
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ny celſit furor, et rabida ora quierunt. 
| Virg. En. 6. ver. 102. 


Cear'd is his fury, and he foams no more. 


I Queſtion not but moſt of my readers will be 
4. very well pleaſed to hear, that my friend the 
Fox-hunter, of whoſe arrival in town I gave 
notice in my forty-fourth- Paper, is become a 
convert to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and a good- 


| fubjet to King GROROE. The motives to 


his converſion thall be the ſubject of this Paper, 
as they may be of uſe to other perſons who labour 


under thoſe prejudices and. prepoſſeſſions, which 


hung ſo long upon the mind of my worthy friend. 
Theſe I had an opportunity of learning the other 
day when, at his requeſt, we took a ramble 
together to ſee the curioſities of this great town. 
The firft circumſtance, as he ingenuouſly con- 
ſeſſed to me (while we were in the coach toge- 
ther) which helped to diſabuſe him, was ſeeing. 
King Charles the Firſt on horſeback, at Charing-- 
5; for he was ſure that Prince could never- 
have kept his ſeat there, had the ſtories been 
true he had heard in the country, that Forty- 
one was come about again. „ 
He owned to me that he looked with horror 
on the new church that is half built in the Strand, 


as taking it at firſt ſight to be half demoliſhed: 


But upon enquiring of the workmen, was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to * that inſtead of pulling 


4 it. 
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it down, they were building it up ; and that fifty 
more were raifing in other parts of the town. 
To theſe I muſt add a third circumſtance, 
which I find had no ſmall ſhare in my friend's 
converſion, Since his coming to town, he 
chanced to look into the church of St. Paul, 
about the middle of ſermon-time, where having 
firſt examined the dome, to ſee if it ſtood ſafe, 
(for the ſcrew-plot ſtill ran in his head) he ob- 
ſerved, that the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and 
city-!word were a part of the congregation, 
This ſight had the more weight with him, as 
by luck not above-two of that venerable 

were fallen aſleep. | 
This diſcourſe held us until we came to the 
Tower; for our firſt viſit was to the lions. My 
friend, who had a great deal of talk with their 
keeper, enquired very much after their health, 
and whether none of them had fallen ſick u 
the taking of Perth, and. the flight of the Pre- 
tender? and hearing they were never better in 
their lives, I found he was extremely ſtartled; 
For he had learned from his cradle, that the lions 
in the tower were the beſt judges of the title 
of our Britiſh Kings, and always ſympathized 
with our Sovereign. | 
After having here ſatiated our curioſity, we 
repaired to the Monument, where my fellow- 
traveller, being a well breathed man, mounted 
the aſcent with much ſpeed and activity. I 
was forced to halt ſo often in this perpendicular 
march, that, upon my joining him on the top 
of the pillar, I found he had counted all the 
ſteeples and towers which were diſcernible from 
this advantageous ſituation, and was endeavour- 
ing to. compute the number of acres they ſtood 


upon, We were both. of us very well * 
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with this part of the proſpect; but T found he 
caſt an evil eye upon ſeveral ware-houſes, and 
other buildings, that looked like barns, and 
ſeemed 1 e of receiving great multitudes of 
people. His heart miſgave him that theſe were 
ſo many meeting-houſes, but, upon communt- 
eating his ſuſpicions to me, I ſoon made him 
eaſy in-this particular. 

We then turned our eyes upon the river, 
which gave me an occaſion to inſpire him with 
ſome favourable thoughts of trade and mer- 
chandize, that had filled the Thames with ſuch 
_ crowds of ſhips, andTovered the ſhore with ſuch: 
fwarms of people: det 

We deſcended very leiſurely, my friend being 
careful to count the ſteps, which he regiſtered 
in a blank leaf of his new almanack. Upon 
our coming to the bottom, obſerving an Engliſh: 
inſcription upon the baſis, he read it over ſeveral 
times, and told me he could ſcarce believe his 
own eyes, for that he had often heard from an 
old Attorney, who lived near him in the country, 
that it was the prefbyterians who burned down 
the city; whereas,. ſays he, the pillar poſitively 
affirms in ſo many words, that © the burning of 
© this ancient city was begun and carried on by 
© the treachery and malice of the-popiſh faction, 
© in order to the carrying on their horrid plot for 
© extirpating the Proteſtant Religion, and oldi 
Englißb liberty, and introducing popery and ſla- 
very.“ This account, which he looked upon to- 
be more authentic, than if it had been in print, I 
found, made a very great impreſſion upon him. 

We now took coach again, and made the beſt: 
of our way for the Royal. Exchange, though I. 
found he did not much:care to venture himſelf 
into the throng of that place; for. he. told me- 

N 5 he- 
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-be. bad: heard they were, generally ſpeaking, re- 
publicans, and was afraid of having his pocket 
Picked amongſt them. But he ſoon conceived a 
better opinion of them, when he ſpied the ſtatue 
cf King Charles the Second ſtanding. up in the 
middle of the crowd, and moſt of the Kings in 
Haker's Chronicle ranged in order over their 
heads; from whence he very juſtly-concluded, 
that, an antimonarchical aſſembly could never 
chooſe ſuch a place to meet in once a day. 
To continue this good diſpoſition in my friend, 
after a ſhort ſtay at-Stocks-market, we drove away 
directly for the Meuſe, where he was not a little 
edified with the ſight of thoſe fine ſets of horſes 
which have been brought over fiom Hanover, 
and with the care that is taken of them. He 
made many good remarks upon this occaſion, 
and was ſo pleaſed with his company, that I. 
had. much ado to get him out of the ſtable. 
In our progreſs to St. Fames's-Park (for that 
was the end of our journey) be took notice, with. 
great ſatisfaction, that, contrary to his intelligence 
ju the country, the ſhops were all open and full 
of buſineſs; that the foldiers walked civilly in 
the ſtreets; that clergymen, inſtead of being af- 
fronted, had. generally the wall given them; and 
that he had heard the bells ring to.prayers from 
morning to night, in ſome. part of the town or. 
another. 5 | 
As he was full of theſe honeſt reflexjons, it 
happened very-luckily for us, that one of the 
ing's coaches paſſed by with the three young 
Princeſſes in it, whom by an accidental ſtop we. 
had an opportunity of ſurveying for ſome time: 
My friend was raviſhed with, the beauty, inno- 
cęnce, and ſweetneſs, that appeared in all their 
faces, He declared ſeveral times that they were 


the 


three ſuch pretty children to have been born out 


and, as it is uſualgjor men who are naturally 


trial. This pe 


proſperity to King George. 


the fineſt children he had ever ſeen in all his E; 
life; and aſſured me that, before this ſight,. if 
any one had told him it had been poſſible for 


of England, he ſhould never have believed them. 
We were now walking together in the Park, 


warm and heady,. tq, be tranſported with the 
reateſt fluſh of good-nature when they are once 
— he owned to me very frankly, he had 
been much impoſed upon by thoſe falſe accounts 
of things he had heard in the country; and that 
he would make it his buſineſs, upon his return 


thither, to ſet his neighbours right, and give them 


a more juſt notion of the preſent ſtate of affairs. 

What: confirmed my friend in this excellent 
temper of mind, and gave him an inexpreſſible 
ſatisſaction, was a meſſage he received, as we 
were walking together, from the priſoner for 
whom he had given his teſtimony in his late 

4 having been condemned for 

his part in the late rebellion, ſent him word that ll 
his Majeſty had been-graciouſly pleaſed to reprieve 
him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order, as it $8 
was — to give them their lives; and that 
he hoped before he went out of town they ſnould 
have a chearful meeting, and drink health and 
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Ta tamen, , babes aliquam ſpem di republica five di- 
perat; ta para, meditare, cogita, que ( in eo cive 
| at wiro debent, gui fit rempublicam affiitam et op - 
prefſam miſeris temporibur ac perditis moribus in 
veterem dignitatem bac libortatem r 


But you, whether you have any hopes, ox whether you 
deſpair of the commonwealth, employ neverthelefs. 
all your faculties and thoughts, as becomes a man 
and-a citizen, who is defirous to vindicate the an-. 
cient honour. and liberty of the ſtats from the cor- 
ruptions and oppreſſions of, unhappy times and. 
degenerate morals, - . | 


T H E condition of a miniſter.of ſtate is only 
' 4 ſuited to perſons, who, out of a love to- 
their King and cauntry, deſyre rather to be uſeful. 
to the publick, than eaſy,to themſelves. When. 
2 man is poſted in ſuch. a ſtation, whatever his 
behaviour my be, he is ſure, beſide the natural 
Fatigue and trouble of it, to incur the enyy of 
ſome, and the diſpleaſure af others; as he will, 
have many, rivals, whofe. ambition he cannot 
ſatisfy, and many dependents whoſe wants he 
cannot:provide for. Fheſe are misfortunes inſe-. 
parable from ſuch publick employments in all 
countries; but therę are ſeveral others which hang 
upon this condition of life ia our Britiſß Govern- 
ment, more than any other ſovereignty in Europe : 
As inthe firſt place, there is no other nation which. 
iz ſo egually divided into two oppoſite * 
- 1 wnom. 


vhom it is impoſſible to pleaſe at the ſame time. 


our notions of the publick good, with relation. 


both to ourſelves and foreigners, are of fo diffe- 


rent a nature, that thoſe meaſures, which are 


extolled by one half.af the kingdom, are natu- 


rally decried by the other. Beſides, that ĩn a Bri- 


tiþ adminiſtration, many acts of Government 
are abſolutely neceſſary, in which one of the 
parties mult be favoured and obliged, in oppoſi- 
tion to their, antagoniſts. So that the moſt per- 
fect adminiſtration, conducted by the moſt con- 
ſummate wiſdom and probity, muſt unavoidably: 
produce oppoſition, enmity,, and defamation, 
from multitudes whe are made happy by it. 
Farther, it is peculiarly obſerved- of our na- 
tion, that almoſt every man in it is a. politician, 
and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks 
preferable to that of any. other perſon. Whether 
this may proceed from. that ſpirit of liberty 


which reigns among us, or from thoſe great 


numbers of all ranks and conditions, who from 
time to time are concerned in the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, and by that mearis are let into the buſi- 
neſs of this nation, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. But for this reaſon it is certain, that 
à Britiſb miniſtry muſt expect to meet with many 
cenſurers, even in their own party, and ought 
to be ſatisfied, if, allowing to every particular 
man that his private ſcheme is wiſh, they can 
perſuade him that next to his on plan that of 
the Government is the moſt eligible. | 
Beſides, we have a ſet of very honeſt and. 
well-meaning Gentlemen. in England, not to be 
met with in other countries, who take it for 


granted, they can never be in the wrong, ſo long 


as they oppoſe Miniſters of State. Thoſe, whom 
they have. admired through the whole courſe. 
of. 
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of their lives for their honour and integrity, 
though they ſtiſl perſiſt to act in their former 
character, and change nothing but their ſtations, 
appear to them in a diſadvantageous light, as 
ſoon as they ate placed upon ſtate-eminencies, 
Many of theſe Gentlemen have been uſed to 
think there is a kind of flavery in concurring with 
the meaſures of great men, and that the good 
of the country is inconſiſtent with the inclina- 
tions of the Court: By the ſtrength of theſe pre- 
pee they are apt to fancy a man loſes his 
honeſty, from the very moment that it is made 
the moſt capable of being uſeful to the publick; 
and will not conſider that it is every whit as 
honourable to affiſt a good Miniſter, as to oppſe 
à bad one. * ae | 
In the laſt place, we may obſerve, that there 
are greater numbers of perſons who ſolicit for 
places, and perhaps are fit for them, in our own 
country, than in any other. To which we muſt 
add, that by the nature of our conſtitution, 
it is in the power of more particular perſons in 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diſtreſs the 
Government when they are diſobliged. A Britiß 
Miniſter muſt therefore expect to ſee many of 
thoſe friends and dependents fall off from him, 
whom he cannot gratify in their demands upon 
him; ſince to uſe the phraſe of a late Stateſman, 
who knew very well how to form a party, The 
© paſture is not large enough.” h 
Upon the whole: The condition of a Brit 
Miniſter labours under ſo many difficulties, that. 
we find in almoſt every reign ſince the con- 
queſt, the chief miniſters have been new men, 
or ſuch as have raiſed themſelves to the greateſt 
poſts in the Government, from the ſtate of private 
Gentlemen. Several of them neither roſe from any 
| con- 
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conſpicuous family, nor left any behind them; 


attention of the age in which they appear, 


i $. ©... .- 


being of that claſs of eminent perſons, whom 
Sir Francis. Bacon ſpeaks of, who,. like comets 
or blazing ftars, draw upon them the whole 


though no body knows whence they, came, 
nor where they are loſt. Perſons of hereditary 
wealth and title have- not- been over forward 
to engage in ſo great a ſcene of cares and per- 
plexities, nor to run all the riſks of ſo dan- 
gerous a ſituation. Nay, many whoſe greatneſs. 
and fortune were not made to their hands, and 
had ſufficient qualifications and opportunities of 
riſing to theſe high poſts of truſt and honour, 
have been deterred from ſuch purſuits" by the. 
difficulties that attend them, and choſe rather- 
to be eaſy than powerful ; or, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, to be carried in the chariot than 
' to dr ive it. . 


As the condition of a miniſter of ſtate, in 
general, is ſubject to many burdens and vexa- 
tions; and as that of a Britiſb miniſter in parti- 
cular is involved in ſeveral hazards and difi- 
culties peculiar to our .own country: ſo-is this 
high ſtation expoſed more than ordinary to ſuch . 
inconveniences in the preſent juncture of af- 
fairs; firſt, as it is the beginning of a new eſta- 
bliſhment among us; and ſecondly, as this eſta» 
bliſhment bath been diſturbed by a dangerous 
Rebellion. | 

If we look back into our Ergh/ hiſtory, we 
ſhall always find the firſt monarch of àa new 
line received with the greateſt oppoſition, and: 
reconciling to himſelf by degrees the duty and: 
affection of his people. The Government, on. 
ſuch occaſions, is always ſhaken before it ſettles. 
The inveteracy of the people's prejudices, _— 
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the-artifices of domeſtick enemies,” compelled 
their rulers to make uſe of all means for re- 
ducing them to their allegiance, which perhaps, 
after all, was brought about rather by time than 
by policy. When commotions and diſturbances 
are of an extraordinary and unuſual nature, the 
roceedings of the Government muſt be ſo too. 
The remedy muſt be ſuited to the evil, and 
I know no juncture more difficult to a miniſter 
of ſtate, than ſuch as requires uncommon methods 
to be made uſe of; when at the ſame time no 
others can be made uſe of, than what are pre- 
ſeribed- by the known laws of our conſtitution. 
Several meaſures may be abſolutely neceſſary in 
ſuch a juncture, Which may be repreſented as. 
hard and ſevere, and would not be proper in a. 
time of publick peace and' tranquillity. In this 
caſe Virgil's excuſe, which he put in the mouth 
of a fictitious Sovereign upon a complaint of this. 
nature, hath the utmoſt force of reaſon and; 
juſtice on its fide. 
Res dura et regni nouitas me talia cogunt.. 
The difficulues I meet with in the beginning 
of my reign make ſuch aproceeding neceſſary. 


In- the next place: As this eſtabliſhment has 
been diſturbed by a dangerous Rebellion, the 
miniſtry has been involved in many additional 
and ſupernumerary difficulties, It is a common 
remark, that - Engliſh miniſters never fare fo _ 
well as in a time of war with a/ foreign power; 
which diverts the private feuds and animoſities 
of the nation, and turns their efforts upon the 
common enemy. As a foreign war is favour- 
able to a miniſtry, a Rebellion is no leſs dan- 
gerous; if it ſucceed, they are the firſt — 
| who: 
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who muſt fall a ſacriſiee to it; if it is defeated, 
they naturally become odious to all the ſecret 
favourers and abettors of it. Every method 
they make uſe of for preventing or ſuppreſſing it, 
and for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muſt be unacceptable and diſpleaſ- 
ing to the friends, relations, and accomplices | 
of the guilty. In caſes where it is thought 
neceſſary to make examples, it is the humour of 
the multitude to forget the crime and remember 
the puniſhment, However, we have already ſeen, 
and ſtill hope to ſee, ſo many inſtances of mercy 
in his Majeſty's Government, that our chief 
miniſters have more to fear from the murmurs 
of their too violent friends, than from the re- 
proaches of their enemies, 


No4g Friday, June 8. 
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— 1 nunc ſolennes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juoat—— Virg. Georg. 3. I. 22. 


Now to the temples lead the ſolemn pomp. 


1 was ſet a part as a day of publick 


thankſgiving for the late extraordinary ſuc- 


ceſſes, which. have ſecured to us every thing that 


can be eſteemed, and delivered us from every 
thing that can be apprehended, by a Proteſtant 
and a free people. I cannot but obſerve, upon 
this occaſion, the natural tendency in ſuch a na- 
tonal devotion, to inſpire men with ſentiments 
of religious gratitude, and to ſwell their hearts. 
with inward tranſports of joy and nn. 
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When inſtances of divine favour are great in 
themſelves, when they are freſh upon the me- 
mory, when they are peculiar to a certain coun- 
try, and commemorated by them in large and 
ſolemn aſſemblies; a man muſt be of a very 
cold. or degenerate temper, whoſe heart doth 
not burn within him in the midſt of that praiſe 
and adoration, which ariſes at the ſame hour in 
all the different parts of the nation, and from the 
- many thouſands of the people. | 

It is impoſſible to read of extraordinary and 
national acts of worſhip, without being warmed 
with the deſcription, and feeling ſome degree 
of that divine enthuſiaſm, which ſpreads itſelf 
among a joyful-and religious multitude. A part 
of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
aſſembly raiſed and animated one another, catches 


nàꝛ reader at the greateſt diſtance of time, and 


makes him a kind of ſharer in it. 

Among all the publick ſolemnities of this na- 
ture, there is none in hiſtory ſo glorious as that 
under the reign of King Solcmorn, at the dedi- 
cation of the temple. Beſides the great officers 

of ſtate, and the inhabitants of Feru/alem, all the 
elders and heads of tribes, with the whole body 
of the people ranged under them, from one end 
of the Kingdom to the other, were ſummoned 
to affiſt in it. We may gueſs at the prodigious 
number of this aſſembly from the ſacrifice on 
which they feaſted, conſiſting of a hundred and 
twenty thouſand ſheep, and two hundred 
-and twenty hecatombs of oxen, When this 
'vaſt congregation was formed into a regular pro- 
ceſſion to attend the ark of the covenant, the 
King marched at the head of his people, with 
'hymns and dances, to the new temple, which 
he had erected for its reception. Foſephus * us 

at 
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that the Levites ſprinkled the way as they paſſed 
with the blood of ſacrifices, and burned the 
holy incenſe in ſuch quantities as refreſhed the 
whole multitude with its odours, and filled all 
the region. about them. with perfume. When 
the a was depoſited under the wings of the 
cherubims in the holy place, the great conſort 
of praiſe began. It was enlivened with a hun- 
dred and twenty trumpets, aſſiſted with a pro- 
portionable number of other kinds of muſical 
inſtruments, and accompanied with innumerable 
voices of all the fingers of ral. who were 
inſtructed and ſet apart to religious performances 


of this kind. As this mighty chorus was ex- 


tolling their Maker, and exciting the whole na- 
tion thus aſſembled: to the praiſe of his never- 
cealing goodneſs and mercy, the Shekinah de- 
ſcended: Or, to tell it in the more emphatical 
words of holy writ, * It came to paſs, as the 
6 trumpets and fingers were as one, to make one 
« ſound to be heard in praiſing and thanking the 
Lord, and when they lift up their voice with the 
© trumpets and ſymbals, and inſtruments of mu- 
* ſick, and praiſed the lord, ſaying, for he is good, 

for bis mercy endureth for ever; that then the 
© houſe was filled with a cloud.“ The prieſts 
themſelves, not able to bear the awfulneſs of 
the appearance, . retired into the court of the 
temple, where the King being placed upon a. 
brazen ſcaffold, ſo as to be ſeen by. the whole 
multitude, bleſſed the congregation of 1/rael, and 
afterwards, ſpreading forth his hands to heaven, 
offered up that divine prayer which is twiee re- 
corded at length in ſcripture, and «has always 
been looked upon as a compoſition fit to- have 
proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. He had no 
ſooner finiſhed. his. prayer, when a flaſh of 8 

, 9 
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fell from heaven and burned up the ſacrifice which 
lay ready upon the altar. The people, whoſe 
hearts were gradually moved by the folemnity 
af the whole proceeding, having been exalted 
by the religious ſtrains of muſick, and awed by 
the appearance, of that glory which filled tlie 
temple, ſeeing now the miraculous conſump- 
tion of the facrifice, and obſerving the piety of 
their King, who lay proſtrate before his Maker, 
© Bowed themſelves with their faces to the 
ground upon the pavement, and worſhipped 
* and- praiſed the Lord, ſaying,” for he is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever. : 
What happineſs might not ſuch.a Kingdom 
promiſe to itſelf, where the ſame elevated ſpirit 
of religion ran through the Prince, the prieſts, 
and the people] But I ſhall quit this head, to 
- obſerve, that ſuch an uncomon fervour of de- 
votion ſhewed itſelf among our own country- 
men, and in the perſons. of three princes, who 
were the greateſt conquerors in our Engliſh 
hiſtory. Theſe are Edward the Third, his Son 
the Black- Prince, and Henry the Fifth. As for 
the firſt we are told that, before the famous battle 
of Creſh, he ſpent the greateſt part of the night 
in prayer, and in the morning received the ſa- 
crament, with his ſon, the chief of his officers, 
and nobility. The night of that glorious day 
was no leſs piouſly diſtinguiſhed by the orders, 
which he gave out to his army, that they ſhould 
forbear all inſulting of their enemies, on boaſt- 
ing of their own valour, and employ their time 
in returning thanks to the great giver of the 
victory. Ihe Black Prince, before the battle 
of Poictiers, declared, that his whole confidence 
was in the divine aſſiſtance; and after that 
great victory, behaved himſelf in all f 
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like a truly chriſtian conqueror. Eight days 
ſucceſſively were appointed by his Father in Eng- 
land, for a ſolemn and publick thankſgiving; 
and when the young Prince returned in triumph . 
with the King of France as his priſoner, the 
pomp of the day conſiſted chiefly in extraordi- 
nary proceffions, and acts of devotions. The 
behaviour of the Black Prince, after a battle in 
Spain, whereby he reſtored the King of Caftile 
to his dominions, was no leſs remarkable. When 
that King, tranſported with his ſucceſs, flung 
himſelf upon his Knees to thank him, the gene- 
rous Prince ran to him, and, taking kim by the 
hand, told him it was not he who could lay 
any claim to his gratitude, but defired they 
might go to the altar together, and jointly re- 
turn their thanks to whom only it was due. | 
| Henry V. (who at the beginning of his reign, 

made a publick prayer in the preſence of his 
lords and commens, that he might be cut off 

| by an immediate death, if Providence foreſaw 
he would not prove a juſt and good Governor, 
and promote the welfare of his people) mani- 
feſtly derived his courage from his piety, and 
was ſcrupulouſly careful not to aſcribe the ſuc- 
ceſs of it to himſelf. When he came within 
ſight of that prodigious army, which offered 
him battle at Agincourt, he ordered all his ca- 
valry to diſmount, and with the reſt of his for- 
ces, to implore upon their knees a bleſſing on 
their undertaking. In a noble ſpeech, which he 
made to his ſoldiers immediately before the firſt 
onſet, he took notice of a very remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, namely, that this very day of battle 
was the day appointed in his own 1 
to offer up publick devotions for the proſperity 
of his arms, and therefore bid them not doubt 
of 
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of victory, ſince at the fame time that they 
were fighting in the field, all the people of Eng- 
land were lifting up their hands to heaven for 

their ſucceſs. Upon the cloſe of that memo- 
rable day, in which the King had performed 
wonders with his own hand, he ordered the 
CXVth pſalm to be repeated in the midſt of his 
vitorious army, and at the words, Not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
© praiſe,” he himſelf, with his whole hoſt, fell 
to the earth upon their faces, aſcribing to Omni- 
potence the whole glory of ſo great an action. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with a reflexion 
which naturally riſes out of it. As there is no- 
thing more beautiful in the ſight of God and 
man, than a King and his people concurring in 
ſuch extraordinary acts of devotion, one cannot 
ſuppoſe a greater contradiction and abſurdity in 
a Government, than where the King is of one 
religion and the people of another, hat har- 
mony or correſpondence can be expected be- 
tween a Sovereign and his ſubjects, when they 
cannot join together in the moſt joytul, the moſt 
ſolemn, and moſt laudable action of reaſonable 
creatures; in a word, where the Prince conſiders 
his people as hereticks, and the people look upon 
their Prince as an idolater 
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O guiſquis volet impias 

ö whe aut 125 tollere civicam : 
Po queret pater urbium © 

8ubſcribi flatuis; indomitam ates 
Refreenare licentiam 


cle po . —. 


He that wou'd prize his country's good, 
And ſtop the iſſue of our civil blood; 
He that wou'd ſtand in braſs as fix'd as fate, 
Be nam'd the father of the ſtate; 
Let him reſtrain his brutal rage; 
A glorious man in future age CrEECH. 


WW HEN Mabo met bad for many years en- 
deavoured to propagate his impoſture 
among his. fellow-citizens, and, .inſtead of 
gaining, any number of Proſelytes, found his 
ambition. fruſtrated, and his notions ridiculed ; 

he forbad his followers the uſe of argument and 
diſputation in the advancing of his doctrines, 
and to rely only upon the ſcimetar for their 
ſucceſs. Chriſtianity, he obſerved, had made 
its way by reaſon and miracles, but he profeſſed 
it was his deſign to ſave men by the ſword. 

From that time he began to knock down his fel- 
low-citizens with a great deal of zeal, to plun- 
der caravans with a moſt exemplary ſanQity, 


and to fill all Arabia With an unnatural medley _ 


of reli gion and bloodſhed. 
The 


Hor. Od. 24. . 3. ver. . 25. 


| 
” 
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The en emies of our happy eſtabliſh ment ſeem | 


at preſent to copy out the piety of this ſeditious 
prophet, and to have recourſe to this laudable 
method of club-law, when they find all other 
means for enforcing the abſurdity of their opi- 
nns to be ineffectual. It was uſual among the 


ancient Romans, for thoſe, who had ſaved the 


life of a citizen, to be dreſſed in an oaken 
arland; but among us, this has been a mark 
of ſich well-intentioned perſons, as would be- 
tray their country, if they. were able, and 
beat out the brains of their fellow-ſuhjects. 
Nay, the leaders of this poor unthinking rab- 
ble, to ſhew their wit, have lately decked them 
out of their kitchen-gardens in a moſt infipid 
pun, very well ſuited : to the capacity of ſuch 
followers. „ Phra 5 
This manner of poceeding has had an ef- 
fect quite contrary to the intention of theſe in- 
genious demagogues. For by ſetting ſuch an 
unfortunate mark on their followers, they 
have expoſed them to innumerable drubs and 
contuſions. They have been cudgelled moſt 
unmercifully in every part of London and Mg. 
minſter; and over all the nation have avowed 
their principles, to the unſpeakable damage of 
their bones. In fhort, if we may believe our 
accounts both from town and country, the 
noſes and ears of the party are very much di- 
miniſhed, ſince they have appeared under this un- 
happy diſtinction. 85 
. The truth of it is, there is ſuch an unaccount- 
able frenzy and licentiouſneſs ſpread through 
the baſeſt of the people, of all parties and de- 
-nominations, that if their ſkirmiſhes did not pro- 
ceed to too great an extremity, one would not 


be ſorry to ſee them beſtowing ſo liberally, upon 
| 7 one 
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one another, a chaſtiſement which they ſo richly - - 


deſerve. Their thumps and bruiſes might turn 
to account, and ſave the Government a great deal 


of trouble, if they could beat each other into good 
manners. | 


Were not advice thrown away on ſuch. a. 
thoughtleſs rabble, one would recommend td 


their ſerious conſideration what is ſuſpected, 


and indeed known, to be the cauſe of theſe po- 
pular tumults and commotions in this. great 
city. They are the Popiſh miſſionaries, that 
lie concealed under many diſguiſes in all quar- 


ters of the town, who mix themſelves. in. theſe 


dark ſcuffles, and animate the mob to ſuch mu- 
tual outrages and inſults, This profligate ſpe- 
cies of modern apoſtles divert themſelves at 
the expence of a Government, which is oppo- 
ſite to their intereſts, and are pleaſed to ſee the 
broken heads of heteticks, in what party ſoever 
they have liſted themſelves. Their treatment 
of our filly countrymen puts me in mind of 
an account in Tavermer's travels through the 
Eaft-Indies. This Author tells us, there is a 
great wood in thoſe parts very plentifully ſtock- 
ed with Monkies; that a large highway runs 
through the middle of this wood; ang that the 
Monkies, who live on the one fide of this high- 
way, are declared enemies to thoſe who live on 
the other. When the inhabitants of that coun- 
try have a mind to give themſelves a diverſion, 
it is uſual for them to ſet theſe poor animals 
together by the ears; which they do after this 


manner. They, place ſeveral pots of rice in 


the middle of the road, with great heaps of 
cudgels in the neighbourhood of every pot. 
The Monkies, on the firſt diſcovery of theſe 
proviſions, deſcend” _ the trees on either 


fide 
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fide in prodigious numbers, take up the arms, 


with which their -good friends have furniſhed 


them, and belabour one another with a ſtorm 
of thwacks, to the no ſmall mirth and enter- 
tainment of the beholders. This mob of Mon- 
kies act however ſo far — in this point, 
as the victorious fide of the wood find, upon the 
repulſe of their enemies, a conſiderable booty 
on the field of battle ; whereas our party-mobs 
are betrayed into the fray without any proſpect 
e 1 FN | 
If our common people have not virtue enough 
left among them, to Jay aſide this wicked and 
, t which is crept into their hearts 
againſt one another, nor ſenſe enough to reſiſt 
the artifice of 'thoſe incendiaries, who weuld 
animate them to the deſtruction of their coun- 
; it is high time for the Government to exert 
the in the re of ſuch ſeditious tumults 
and commotions. If that extraordinary -lenity 
and forbearance, which has been hitherto ſhewn 
on thoſe occaſions, proves ineffeftual to that 
purpoſe, theſe miſcreants of the community 
ought to be made ſenſible, that our conſtitution 
is armed with a ſufficient force for the reforma- 
tion of ſuch diſorde:s, and the ſettlement of the 
publick peace. 
There cannot be a greater affront to religion, 
than ſuch a tumultuous riſing of the people, who 
diſtinguiſh the times ſet apart for the national 
devotions by the moſt brutal ſcenes of violence, 
clamour, and intemperance. The day begins 
with a thankſgiving, and ends in a riot. In- 
ſtead of the voice of mutual joy and gladneſs, 
there is nothing heard in our ſtreets but op- 
probrious language, ribaldry and contention. 


As 


— 


As ſuch a practice is ſcandalous to our reli- 


gion, ſo it is no leſs a reproach to our Govern- 


ment. We are become a by-word among the 
nations for our ridiculous feuds and animo- 
ſities, and fill all the publick prints of Europe 
with the accounts of our midnight brawls and 
confuſions. 


The miſchiefs ariſing to private perſons from 


theſe vile diſturbers of the commonwealth are 


too many to be enumerated. The great and 
innocent are inſulted by the ſcum and refuſe of 
the people. Several poor wretches, who have 
engaged in theſe commotions, have been diſ- 
abled, for their lives, from doing any good 
to their families and dependents; nay, ſeveral 
of them have fallen a ſacrifice to their own in- 
excuſable folly and madneſs. Should the Go- 


vernment be wearied out of its preſent patience 


and forbearance, and forced to execute all thoſe 
powers with which it is inveſted for the pre- 
ſervation of the publick peace; what is to be 
N N by ſuch heaps of turbulent and ſeditious 
men 

Theſe and the like conſiderations, though they 
may have no influence on the headſtrong unrul 
multitude, ought to ſink into the minds of thoſe 
who are their abettors, and who, if they eſcape 
the puniſhment here due to them, muſt ve 
well know that theſe ſeveral miſchieis will be 
one day laid to their charge. 
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be” of F 
. Quo fs in hoc erro libenter erro; nec mibi hunc erro- 
rem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri vo . 
12 N ” | b | Cicero. 
If I am miſtaken in this, I am wilfully miſtaken; 
8 _ while I live, will I ever part with ſo pleaſing 
an error. - | 


there Is nothing which more improves the 
| mind of man, than the reading of ancient 
Authors, wher it is done with judgment and diſ- 
-cretion ; ſo there is nothin which gives a more 


unlucky tu 8 of a reader, when 
he wants diſcernment, and loves and admires the 
characters and actions of men in a wrong place. 
Alexander the Great was fo inflamed with falſe 
- notions of glory, by reading the ſtory of Achilles 
in the had, that, after having taken a town, he 
ordered the Governor, who * made a gallant 
defence, to be bound by the feet to his chariot, 
and afterwards dragged the brave man round the 
city, becauſe Hector had been treated in the ſame 

barbarous manner by his admired hero. 
Many Engliſhmen have proved very pernicious 
to their own country, by following blindly the 
Examples of perſons to be met with in Greek 
and Roman hiſtory, who acted, in conformity 
with their own governments, after a quite dit- 
ferent manner, than they would have acted in a 
conſtitution like that of ours. Such a method of 
proceeding is as unreaſonable in a politician, mw 

wou 


£5 
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would be ina huſbandman to make uſe of Virgils 
precepts of agriculture, in managing the ſoil of 
our country, that lies in e climate, 
. and under the influence of almoſt another ſun. - 

Our regicides in the commiſſion of the moſt 
execrable murder uſed to juſtify themſelves from 
the conduct of Brutus, not conſidering that Ceſar, 
from the condition of a fellow-citizen, had riſen. 
by the moſt indirect methods, and broken through 

| the laws of the community, to place himſelf 
at the head of the government, and enſlave his 
country. On the other ſide, ſeveral of our Eng- 
lib readers, having obſerved that a paſſive and 
unlimited obedience was paid to Roman Empe- 
rors, who were poſſeſſed of the whole legiſlative, 
as well as executive power, have formerly endea- 
voured to inculcate the ſame kind of obedience, 
where there is not the ſame kind of authority. 

Inſtructions therefore to be learned from hiſto- 
ries of this nature, are only ſuch as ariſe from 
particulars agreeable to all communities, or from 
ſuch as are common to our own conſtitution, and 
to that of which we read. A tenacious adherence 
to the rights and liberties tranfmitted from a 
wiſe and virtuous anceſtry, publick ſpirit, and a 
love of one's country, ſubmiſſion to eſtabliſhed 
laws, impartial adminiſtrations of juſtice, a ſtrict 
regard to national faith, with ſeveral other du- 
ties, which are the ſupports and ornaments of - 
Government in general, cannot be too much ad- 
mired among the States of Greece and Rome, nor 
too much imitated by our own community. 

But there is nothing more abſurd, than formen, 
who are converſant in theſe ancient Authors, to 
contract ſuch a prejudice in favour of Greeks and 
Romans, as to fancy we are in the wrong in every 
circumſtance whereby. we deviate from their 
— O 3 moral 
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moral or political conduct. Yet nothing hath 
been more uſual, than for men of warm heads 
to rehne themſelves up into this kind of tate 
pedantry : Like the country ſchoolmaſter, who, 
being uſed for many pages. to, admire Fupiter, 
Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo, that appear with fo 
much advantage in claſſick Authors, made an 
attempt to revive the worſhip of the heathen 
gods. In ſhort, we find many worthy Gentle- 
men, Whoſe brains have been as much turned 
by this kind of reading, as the grave Knight's of 
Adancha was by his unwearied application to 
books of knight-errantry. 
To prevent ſuch miſchiefs from 28 out of 
ſtudies, which, when rightly cond » may 
turn very much to our advantage, I ſhall venture 
to aſſert, that, in our peruſal of Greek or Roman 
Authors, it is impoſſible to find a religious or 
civil conſtitution, any way comparable to that 
which we enjoy in our own country. Had not 
our religion 2. infinitely preferable to that of 
the ancient Heathens, it would never have made 
its way through paganiſm, with that amazing 
progreſs and . Its victories were the 
victories of reaſon unaſſiſted by the force of 
human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darkneſs. The ſudden reformation 
* it made among mankind, and which was 
28 8 boaſted of by the fuſt 


peg ſhew how infinitely 
preferable it is to ſtem of religion, that 
prevailed in the world b before its appearance. This 
preeminence of chyſtianity to any other general 
religious ſcheme, which preceded it, appears like 
wiſe from this particular, that the eminent 
and the moſt enlightened among the pagan phi- 
loſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe * 
ollies, 


— —_ _ — " ar | 


doubt the truth of. Now I would appeal 


28 
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follies, which are condemned by revealed-eligi- 
on, and preached up ſeveral o rar O22-qg xg 
which are ſome of the moſt eſſential parts of it. 
And here I cannot but take notice of that 
ſtrange motive which is made uſe of in the hi 
of Free-thinking, to incline us to depart from 
the revealed riges of chriſtanity, as adhered 
to by the people of Great-Britain, becauſe Socrates, 
with ſeveral other eminent Greeks, and Cicero, 
with many other learned Romans, did in the like 
manner depart from the religious notions of their 
own countrymen. Now this Author ſhould have 
conſidered, that thoſe very points, in which theſe 


difagreed 
22 in which agreed 
ved doctrines of 3 Their Free- 
- condifted in the unity and im- 
ialny of the the immortality of 
the Soul, a ſtate of future rewards and 
ments, and the of virtue, exclufive of 


all filly and ſ to procure the 
—— & yp. — They were there- 
fore only Free-thinkers, ſo far forth 


1 
proached to the doctrines of cheiftiani 

to thoſe very doctrines which this kind of Au- 
thors would perſuade us, as Frep-thinkers, to 


to an 
reaſonable perſon, whether theſe great men — 
not have been propoſed to our imitation, rather 
as they embraced theſe divine truths, than only 
upon the account of their breaking looſe from 
the common notions of their fellow - citizens. 


But this would diſappoint the general tendency 
of ſuch writin ; 


I ſhall only add under this head, that as chriſti- 
anity recovered the law of nature out of all thoſe 
errors and corruptions, with which it was over- 

4 grown 
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grown in the times of paganiſm, our national 
religion has reſtored chriſtianity itſelf to that 
purity and ſimplicity in which it appeared, before 
it was gradually diſcuiſed and Joſt among the va- 
nities and ſuperſtitions of the Romzþ church. 
That our civil conſtitution is preferable to any 
among the Greets or Romans, may appear from 
this ſingle conſideration ;- that the greateſt theo- 
riſts in matters of this nature, among thoſe very 
people, have given the preference to ſuch a form 
of Government, as that which obtains in this 
kingdom, above any other form whatſoever. I 
ſhall mention Ariſtotie, Polybius, and Cicero, that 
is, the greateſt philoſopher, the moſt impartial 
hiſtorian, and the moſt conſummate Stateſman . 
of all antiquity, Theſe famous Authors give the 
preeminence to a mixt government conſiſting 
of three branches, the regal, the noble and the 
popular. It would be very eaſy to prove, not only 
the reaſonableneſs of this poſition, but to ſhew, 
that there was never any conſtitution among the 
Greeks or Romans, in which theſe three branches 
were ſo well diſtinguiſhed from each other, in- 
veſted with ſuch ſuitable proportions of power, 
and concurred together in the legiſlature, that is, 
in the moſt ſovereign acts of government, with 
ſuch a neceſſary conſent and harmony, as are to 
de met with in the conſtitution of this kingdom. 
But I have obſerved. in a foregoing Paper, how 
defective the Roman commonwealth was in this 
particular, when compared with our own form 
of government, and it will not be difficult for the 
reader, upon ſingling out any other ancient ſtate, 
to find how far it will ſuffer in the parallel. 
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An tu populum Romanum ( illum putas gui conflat - 
ex its, qui. mercede conducuntur ] qui impelluntur, ut 
vim afferant magiſſratibus ut obideant ſenatum ? 
optent quotidie caedem, incendia, rapinas * quem tu 
tamen populum, nift tabernis claufis, freguentare non 

poteras: Cui populo duces Lentidios, Lollios, Sergios, 
prefeceras, O ſpeciem, dignitatemque populi Ro- 
mani, quam reges, quam natiuones exteræ, quam 
gentes ultime pertimeſcunt; multitudinem bominum 
ex ſervis condudtis, ex facinoroſis, ex egentibus con- 

. gregatam! Cicero. 


Do you eſteem thoſe to be Romans, who are influenced 
by money? who are led to inſult the Magiſtrates, 
beſiege the Senate, and daily to wiſli for ſword, - 
fire, and rapine? Men whom you cannot meet 
with, but when the tavern-doors are ſhut; who ate 
headed by ſuch fellows as Lentidius, Lollius, and 
Sergius # ls it here we muſt look for the grandeur” 
and dignity of the Romans, ſo formidable to Kings, 
foreign ſtates, and the remoteſt_ nations; . here, 
among this rabble, compoſed of ſlaves, and the 


very dregs of the people! | 


"HERE. is in all Governments. a. certain 
1 temper of mind, natural to the patriots and 
lovers of their conſtitution, which may be called 
ſtate· jealouſy. It ĩs this which. makes them appre - 
henſive of every tendency in the people, or in 
any particular member of the community, to- 
endanger or diſturb that form of rule, Which is 


eſtabliſhed by the laws and cuſtoms of theit 
| O LY Country. 
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country. This political jealouſy is abſolutely re- 
28 in ſome degree for the preſervation of a 
Government, and very reaſonable in perſons who 
are perſuaded of the excellency of their conſti- 
tution, and believe that they derive from it the 
moſt valuable bleſſings of ſociety. 

This publick- ſpirited paſſion is more ſtrong and 
active under ſome Governments, than others. 
The commonwealth of Venice, which hath ſub- 
fiſted by it for near fourteen hundred years, is ſo 

| Jealous of all its members, that it keeps continual 
- ſpies upon their actions; and if any one of them 
preſume to cenſure the eſtabliſhed plan of that 
republick, or touch upon any of its fundamentals, 
he is brought before a ſecret council of ſtate, 
tried in a moſt rigorous manner, and put to death 
without mercy. I he uſual way of proceeding 
with perſons who diſcover themſelves unſatisfied 
with the title of their Sovereign in deſpotick 
Governments, is to confine the malecontent, if 
his crimes are not capital, to ſome caſtle or 
dungeon for life. There is indeed no conſtitu- 
tion ſo tame and careleſs of their own defence, 
where any perſon dares to give the leeſt ſign or 
intimation of being a traitor in his heart. Our 
Engliſb hiſtory furniſhes us with many examples 
of great ſeverities, during the diſputes between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, inflicted on ſuch 
perſons as ſhewed their diſaffection to the Prince 
who was on the throne. Every one knows, that 
a factious inn-keeper, in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, was hanged, drawn and quartered, for 
a ſaucy pun, which reflected, in a very dark and 
diſtant manner, upon the title of that Prince to 
the crown. I do not mention the practice of 
other Governments, as what ſhould be imitated 
inours, which, God be thanked, affords us all the 
reaſonable liberty of ſpeech and action, ſuited 
| to 


'Y 


juſtify ſuch a 
mildneſs and forbearance made uſe of under the 
_ reign of his preſent Majeſty. It may, how- 

ever, turn to the ady 


antage of thoſe, who have 


been inſtrumental in ſtirring up the late tumults 
and ſeditions among the people, to conſider the 


treatment which ſuch a lawleſs 


rabble would have met with in any other coun- 


try, and under any other Sovereign, 
Theſe incendiaries have had the art to work 
up into the moſt unnatural ferments the moſt 
heavy and ſtupid part of the community; and 
if I may uſe a fine ſaying of Terence upon another 


occaſion, to convert fools into madmen. This 


frenzy hath been raiſed them to fuch a 
degree, that it hath lately diſcovered itſelf in a 
 ſedition which is without a parallel. They have 

had the fool- hardineſs to ſet a mark upon them 
ſelves on the Pretender's birth-day, as the declared 
friends to his cauſe, and profeſt enemies to their 
King and country. How fatal would ſuch a diſ- 
tinction, of which eveqy one knew the meaning, 
have proved in former reigns, when many a cir- 
cumſtance of leſs ſignificancy has been conſtrued 
into an overt- act of high-treaſon ! This unex- 
ampled piece of inſolence will appear under its 


juſt aggravations, if e conſider in the firſt place, 


that it was aimed perſonally at the King. 

I do not remember among any of our popular 
commotions, when marks' of this hature have 
been in faſhion, that either ſide were ſo void of 
common ſenſe, as to intimate by them an aver- 
ſion to their Sovereign. His perſon was ſtill held 
as ſacred by both parties. The contention was. 


not who ſhould be the Monarch over them, but 
whole ſcheme of policy ſhould take place in his 
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to a free people z nor do I take notice of this laſt 
inſtance of ſeverity in our own country, to 
proceeding; but only to diſplay the 


* — 
1 * 
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_ adminiſtration.” This was the conduct of Whigs 
and Tories under King Charles the Second's 
5 when men hung out their principles in 

[erent coloured ribbons. Nay, in the times of 
the great rebellion, the avowed diſaffection of 
the people always terminated in evil counſellors. 
Such an opem outrage upon Majeſty, ſuch an 
aſtentation of diſloyalty, was re for that 
infamous rabble of Engli/hmen, who may be juſtly 
looked upon as the ſcandal of the preſent age, 
and the moſt ſhameleſs and abandoned race of 
men'that our nation has yet produced. | 
In the next place, It is very peculiar to this 
mob of malecontents, that they did not only 
diſtinguiſh themſelves againſt their King, but 
againſt a King poſſeſſed of all the power of the 
nation, and one who had ſo very lately cruſhed 
all thoſe of the ſame principles, that had bravery 
enough to avow them in the field of battle. 
When ever was there an inſtance of a King, who 
was not contemptible for his weakneſs and want 
of power to reſent, inſulted by a few of his un- 
armed daſtard ſubjects? * -* | | 
It is plain from this ſingle conſideration, that 
ſuch a baſe ungenerous race of men could rely 
upon nothing for their own ſafety in this affront 
to his Majeſi „but the known gentleneſs and 
lenity of his Government. Inſtead of being de- 
terred by knowing that he had in his hands the 
power to puniſh them, they were encouraged by 
knowing that he had not the inclination. In a 
word, they preſumed upon that mercy which in 
all their converſations they endeavour to depre- 
ciate and miſrepreſent. — PT. | 
It is a very ſenſible coneern to every one, who 
has a true and unfeigned reſpect for our national 
religion, to hear theſe vile miſcreants callin 


themſclyes ſons of the church of England, _— 


"9 
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in the ery of High-church at the ſame time 
that they wear a badge, which implies their in- 


clinations to deſtroy the reformed religion. Their 


concern for the church always riſes higheſt, 
when they are acting in direct oppoſition to its 
doctrines. Our ſtreets are filled at the ſame time 


with zeal and drunkenneſs, riots and religions 


We muſt confeſs, if noiſe and clamour, ſlander 


cles of their communion, there would be none 
living more punctual in the performance of thein 
duties; but if a peaceable behaviour, a love of 
truth, and -a ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, are the. 
genuine marks of our profeſſion, we ought to be 
very heartilyaſhamed of ſuch a profligate brother- 
hood. Or if we ſtill think and own theſe men 


dare ſay there is no church in Europe who will 
envy her the glory of ſuch diſciples. But it is to 


upon a man, becauſe he is a bad Chriſtian, to 
be a good Church of England mans | x2 
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es - Billua C W. | 
b > BY Hor. Od. 14. I. 2. ver. 34. 
The monſter furious with an hundred heads. 


1 is ſcarce any man in England, of 
what denomination ſoever, that is not a 
Free-thinker in politicks, and hath not ſome par- 
ticular notions of hisxown, by which he diſtin- 


guiſhes himſelf from the reſt of the community. 


ſuch impious tumults and diſorders; and joining 


and calumny, treaſon and perjury, were arti- ' 


to be true ſons of the church of England, F 


be hoped we are not ſo fond of party, as to look 


Our - 
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OQaur iſland, which was formerly called a nation 
of ſaints, may now be called a nation of Rtate(- 
men. A every age, profeſſion, and ſex 
among us, has its favourite ſet of miniſters, and 
ſcheme of government ; 243-307 41) ; 
Our children are initiated into factions before 
they know their right-hand from their left. T hey 
noſooner begin to ſpeak, but Whig and Tory are 
the firſt words they learn. They are taught in 
their infancy to hate one half of the nation ; and 
contract all the virulence and paſſion of a party, 
before they come to the uſe of their reaſon. 
As for our Nobility, they are politicians by 
birth; and though the Commons of the nation 
delegate their power in the community to certain 
entatives, every one reſerves to himſelf a 
private juriſdiction, or 2 of cenſuring 
their conduct, and rectifying the legiſlature, 
There is ſcarce a freſn- man in either Univerſity, 
who is not able to mend the conſtitution in ſeve- 
ral particulars. We ſee Squires and Yeomen 


coming up to town every day, fo full of politicks, 


that, to uſe the thought of an ingenious gentle- 
man, we are frequently put in mind of Roman 
dictators, who were called from the plough. 1 
have often heard of a ſenior alderman in Bucking- 
| bamſhite, who, at all publick meetings, grows 
drunk, in praife of ariſtocracy, and is as often 
encountered by an old juſtice of peace who Jives 
in the neighbourhood, and will talk you trom 
morning until night on the Gothic balance. Who 
have not obſerved ſeveral pariſh clerks, that have 
ranſacked Hopkins and Sternbold for ſtaves in 
fayour of the race of Jacob; after the example 
of their politick predeceſſors in Oliuer's days, 
who on every ſabbath were for re Kings in 
chains, and Nobles in links of iron! You can 


ſcarce ſee a bench of porters without two or three 
| | caſuills 
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| caſviſts in it, that will ſettle you the right of 

Princes, and ſtate the bounds of the civil and 

. eccleſiaſtical power, in the drinking of a pot of 

ale. What is more uſual than on a rejoicing 
night to meet with a drunken cobler bauling out 
for the church, and perhaps knocked down a 
little after, by an enemy in his own profeſſion, 
who is a lover of moderation ? 

We have taken notice in former Papers of this 
political ferment being got into the female ſex, 
and of the wild work it makes among them. 
We have had a late moſt remarkable inſtance of 
it in a conteſt between a ſiſter of the white-roſe, 
and a beautiful and loyal young lady, who, to 
ſhew_her zeal for revolution principles, had 
adorned her pretty boſom with a Sturet-M illiam. 
The rabble of the ſex have not been aſhamed 
very lately to gather about bonfires, and to ſcream 
out their principles in the publick ſtreets. In 
ſhort, there is hardly a female in this our me- 
tropolis, who is not a competent judge of our 
higheſt controverſies in Church and State. We 
have ſeveral oifter-women that hold the unlaw- 
fulneſs of epiſcopacy; and cinder-wenches that 
are great ſticklers for indefeaſible right. 

Of all the ways and means by which this 
political humour hath been propagated among the 
people of Great- Britain, I cannot ſingle out any 
ſo prevalent and univerſal, as the late conſtant 
application of the preſs to the publiſhing of ſtate- 
matters. We hear of ſeveral that are newly erected 
in the country, and ſet a part for this particular 
uſe. For, it ſeems, the people of Exeter, Saliſbury, 
and other large towns, are reſolved to be as great 
politicians as the inhabitants of London and ef- 
minſter; and deal out ſuch news of their own 
printing, as is beſt ſuited to the genius of the 
market people, and the taſte of the countr 0 | 

ne, 
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One cannot but be ſorry, for the ſake of theſe 
places, that ſuch a pernicious machine is erected 
among them; for it is very well known here, that 
the making of the politician is the breaking of the 
tradeſman. When a citizen turns a Machiavel, 


he grows too cunning to mind his own buſineſs; 


and [ have heard a curious obſervation, that the 
woollen manufacture has of late years decayed 
in proportion as the paper manufacture has in- 
creaſed. Whether the one may not properly be 
looked upon as the occaſion of the other, I ſhall 
leave to the judgment of perſons more profound 


in political enquiries. | 


As our news-writers record many faQts, which, 


to uſe their own phraſe, * afford great matter of 
« ſpeculation,'their readers ſpeculate accordingly, 
- and, by their variety of conjectures, in a few 
become conſummate ſtateſmen: ; beſides, as 


timents, who generally conſider rather the prin- 
ciples, than the truth of the news-writer, This 
humour prevails to ſuch a degree, that there are 


| ſeveral well-meaning perſons in the nation, who 


have been ſo miſled by their favourite Authors of 


this kind, that, in the preſent contention between: 


the Turi and the Emperor, they are gone over 


inſenſibly from the intereſts of chriſtianity, and 
become well - wiſhers to the Malomelan cauſe. In 
a word, almoſt every news- writer has his ſect, 


1 


Which (conſidering the natural genius of our 
countrymen, to mix, vary, or r fine in notions 
of ſtate) furniſhes every man, by degrees, with 


a particular ſyſtem of policy. For, however any 


one may concur in the general ſcheme of his 
party, it is ſtill with certain reſerves and devia- 


tions, and with a ſalvo to his own. private 
judgment.. - 
7 Among 


years 
their papers are filled with a different patty-ſpirit,. 
they naturally divide the people into different ſen- 


\ 
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ene innumerable herd of noliticians, 
I cannot but take notice of one ſet, who do not 
ſeem to play fait with the reſt of the fraternity, 
and make a very conſiderable claſs of men. Theſe 
are ſuch as we may call the Ffterwiſe, who, when 
any project fails, or bath not had its deſired 
effect, foreſaw all the inconveniencies that would 
ariſe from it, though they kept their thoughts 
to themſelves until they diſcovered the iſſue. Nay, 
there is nothing more uſual than for ſome of eis 
wiſe men, Who applauded publick meaſures, 
before they were put in execution, to condemn 
them upon their proving unſucceſsful. The dic- 
tators in coffee-houſes ave genierally of this rank, 
who often give ſhrewd intimations that things 
would have taken another turn, had they been 
membets of the eabine. 

How difficult muſt it be for any. form of 
Government to continue undiſturbed, or any 
ruler to live uncenſured, where every one of the 
community is thus qualified tor modelling the 
conſtitution, and is ſo good a judge in matters 
of ſtate! A famous French wit, to ſhew how 
the monarch of that nation, who has no part- 
ners in his ſovereignty, is better able to mite 
bis way through all the difficulties of govern= 
ment, than an Emperor of Germany, who acts 
in concert with many inferior fellow- ſovereigns; 
compares the firſt to a ſerpent with many tails 
to one head; and the other to a ferpent with 
one tail to many heads ; and puts the queſtion 
which of them is like to glide with moſt eaſe 
and activity through a thicket? The fame 
compariſon will hold in the buſineſs of a nation 
conducted by a miniſtry, or a whole Kingdom 
of politicians, 


Monday, 
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1 gu mihi tedium, 
| ffalerium, caraque non lewis. 
| Hor. Od. 14. I. 1. ver. 15. 


q & | 
 Tho' often thou halt ſafely paſt, gs. 
Thou ow'ſt the winds a ſport at laſt ; 

| Oh lately thou my grief and fra, _ . 
And now my freſh and preſent te! Canzcu, 


* - 
— _ . * © ” 
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| diviſion of the BritiÞ nation 
1 is into Whigs and Tories, there being very 
few, if any, who ſtand neuters in the di 
without ranging themſelves under one of theſe 
denominations. One would therefore be apt to 


think, that every member of the Few + qu ,who 
eee the hrs. either 

eſe parties, had thoroughly lifted and examined 
them. and was ſecretly convinced of their prefe 
rence to thoſe of that party which he rejects. And 
yet it is certain, that moſt of our fellow-ſubjects 
are guided in this particular, either by the preju- 
dice of education, private intereſt, perſonal friend- 
ſhips, or a deference to the judgment of thoſe, 
who perhaps in their own hearts diſapprove the 
opinions which they induſtriouſſy ſpread among 
the multitude. Nay, there is nothing more un- 
doubtedly true, than that great numbers of one 
fide concur in reality with the notions of thoſe 
whom they oppoſe, were they able to explain their 
implicit ſentiments, and to tell their own mean- 
Ing. : ; How- 
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However, as it becomes every reaſonable man 


to examine thoſe principles by which he acts, I 


ſhall in this Paper ſelect ſome conſiderations, out 


of many that might be inſiſted on, to ſhew the 


preference of what is generally called the Whig- 
ſcheme, to that which is eſpouſed by the. Tories. 

This will appear in the firſt place, if we reflect 
upon the tendeacy of their reſpectixe principles, 
ſuppoſing them carried to their utmoſt extremity, 
For if, in this caſe, the worſt conſequences of 
the one are more eligible than the worſt conſe - 
quences of the other, it is a plain argument, that 
thoſe principles are the moſt eligible of the two, 
whoſe effects are the leaſt pernicious. - Now the 
tendency of theſe two different ſets of princi-- 
ples, . as they are charged upon each party by its 
antagoniſts, is as follows. The Tories tell us, 


that the Whig-ſcheme would end in Preſbyteri- 


aniſm. and a commonwealth. The Whigs tell 
us on the other fide, that the Tory-ſcheme would . 
terminate in Popery and arbitrary government, 
Were . theſe reproaches mutually true, which 
would be moſt preferable to any man of common 
ſenſe, Preſbyterianiſm and a republican form 
of government, or Popery and tyranny. ? both 

extremes are indeed dreadful, but not equally ſo; 
both to be regarded with the utmoſt-averſion by 


the friends of our conſtitution, and lovers of 


our country : Rut if one of them were inevitable, 
who would not rather chooſe to live under a ſtate; 
of exceſſive liberty, than of flavery, and not 
prefer a religion that differs from our own in the 
circumſtantials, before one that differs from it 
in the eſſentials of chriſtianity. | 

Secondly, Let us look into the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and ſee under which of theſe two ſchemes 
the nation bath enjoyed moſt honour and preſ- 


perity. 


* * 
— 
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erity.- If we.obſervethe reigns of Queen Eltza- 
2 I. (which an impudent 
Frenchman calls the reigns of King Elizabeth and 
Queen James) we find the Whig-ſcheme took 
place under the firſt, and the Tory-ſcheme under 
the latter. The firſt, in whom the Whigs have 
always gloried, oppdſed and humbled the moſt 
powerful among the Roman Cathelick Princes; 
raiſed and ſupported the Dutch; aſſiſted the French 
proteſtants; and made the reformed religion an 
over- balance for popery through all Europe On 
the contrary, ber ſucceſſor aggrandized the ca- 
tholick King; al enated himſelf from the Duich; 
ſuffered the French power to increaſe until it was 
too late to remedyit; and abandoned the intereſts 
of the King of Bohemia, grandfather to his preſent 
Majeſty, which might have ſpread the reformed 
religion through all Germany. I need not de- 
ſcribe to the reader the different ſtate of the King: 
dom, as to its reputation, trade, and wealth, 
under theſe two reigns. We might, after this, 
compare the figure in which theſe kingdoms, 
and the whole proteſtant intereſt of Europe, were 
placed by the conduct of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and that of King William; and every one 
knows which of the ſchemes prevailed in each of 
thoſe reigns. I ſhall not impute to any Tory- 
ſcheme the adminiſtration of King James the 
Second, on condition that they do not reproach 
the Whigs with the uſurpation of Oliver ; as 
being ſatisfied that the principles of thoſe go- 
vernments are reſpectively diſclaimed and abhor- 
red by all the men of ſenſe and virtue in both 
parties, as they now ſtand. But we have a freſh 
inſtance, which will be remembred with grief 
by the preſent age, and all our poſterity, of the 
influence both of Whig and Tory „„ 
| ate 


— 
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late 9 Was England ever fo glorious in the 
eyes of Europe, as in that part of it when the 
firſt prevailed. Or was it ever more contempti- 
ble than when the laſt took place? 25 

I ſhall add, under this head, the preference of 


the Whig-ſcheme, with regard to foreigners. 


All the proteſtant ſtates of Europe, who may be 
conſidered as neutral judges between both parties, 
and- are well-wiſhers to us in general, as to a 
Proteſtant people, rejoice upon the ſucceſs of a 
Whig-ſcheme; while all the church of Rome, 
who contemn, hate, and deteſt us as the great 
bulwark of hereſy, are as much pleaſed when the 
oppolite party triumphs in its turn. And here 
let any impartial man put this queſtion: to his 
own heart, whether that party doth not act 
reaſonably, who look upon the Dutch as their 
genuine friends and allies, conſidering that they 
are of the reformed religion, that they have 
aſſiſted us in the greateſt times of neceſſity, and 
that they can never entertain a thought of re- 
ducing us under their power. Or, on the other 
hand, let him conſider whether that party acts 
with more reaſon, who are the avowed friends 
of a nation, that are of the Roman Catholick 
religion, that have cruelly perſecuted our bre- 
thren of the reformation, that have made at- 


tempts in all ages to conquer this iſland, and 


ſupported the intereſt of that Prince, who ab- 
dicated the throne, and had endeavoured to 
ſubvert our civil and religious liberties. 


Thirdly, Let us compare theſe two ſchemes 


from the effects they produce among ourſelves 
within our own iſland ; and theſe we may con- 
ſider firſt with regard to the King, and ſecondly 
with regard to the people, £ | 
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1. With regard to the King. The Whigs 


have always profeſſed and practiſed an obedience 
which» they conceive agreeable to the conſtitu- 
tion ; whereas the 'Tories have concurred with 


the Whigs in their practice, though they differ 


from them in their profeſſions ; and have avowed 


a principal of paſſive · bedienee, to the tempta- 


tion, and afterwards to the deſtruction, of theſe 
who have relied upon it. Nor muſt I here omit 


to take notice of that firm and zealous adherence 


which the Whig-party have ſhewn to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and to the cauſe of his preſent 
Majeſty, I have never heard of any in this prin- 


. ciple,' who was either guilty or ſuſpected of 
- meaſures to defeat this eſtabliſhment, or to over- 


turn it, ſince it has taken effect. A conſidera- 
tion, which it is hoped may put to ſilence thoſe 
who upbraid the Whig- ſchemes of Government, 
with an inclination to a commonwealth, or a 
diſaffection to Kings. 15 
2. With regard to the People. Every one muſt 
own, that thoſe laws, which have moſt con- 
duced to the eaſe and happineſs of the ſubject, 
have always paſſed in thoſe parliaments, which 
their enemies branded with the name of Whig, 
and during the time of a Whig-miniſtry. Ang, 
what is very remarkable, the Tories are now 
forced to have recourſe to thoſe laws for ſhelter 


and protection: By which they tacitly do ho- 


ndur to the Whig-ſcheme,. and own it more 
accommodated to the happineſs of the people, 
than that which they eſpouſe. . 

I hope I need not qualify theſe remarks with a 
ſuppoſition which I have gone upon through the 


whole courſe of my Papers, that I am far from. 
_ conſidering a great part of thoſe who call them- 


ſelves Tories, as enemies to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment; 


* 
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ment; and that by the Whigs I always. mean. 
thoſe who are friends to our conſtitution, both 


in church and ſtate. As we may look upon theſe 


to be, in the. main, true lovers of their religion 
and country, they ſeem rather to be divided by 
accidental friendſhips and circumſtances, than 
by any eſſential diſtinction. : 


No 5 5 Friday, June 29. 
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Virg. En. 5. ver. 484. 

The gauntlets I reſign, and here renounce the field, 
. DRrox. 


Riſing of Parliament being a kind of ceſſa- 

tion from politicks, the Free- Halder cannot 
let his Paper drop at a more proper juncture. I 
would not be acceſſary to the continuing of our 
political ferment, when occaſions of diſpute 
are not adminiſtered to us by matters depending 
before the legiſlature; and when debates with 
out doors naturally fall with thoſe in the two. 
houſes of Parliament. At the ſame time a Britiſb 
Free-Holder would very ill diſcharge his part, if 
he did not acknowledge, with becomipg duty and 
gratitude, the excellency and ſeaſonableneſs of 


thoſe laws, by which the repreſentatives of men 


in his rank have recovered their country in a 
great meaſure out of its confuſions, and provided 
for its future peace and happineſs under the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment. Their unanimous and regular 
proceeding,.under theconduct of that honourable 


perſon 


* 
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on who fills their chair with the moſt con- 
ſummate abilities, and hath juſtly gained the 

eſteem of all ſides, by the A of his 
behaviour; the abſolute neceſſity of ſome acts 
which they have paſſed, and their dif-inclination 
to extend them any longer than that neceſſity 
required ; -their manifeſt averſion to enter upon 
ſchemes, which the enemies of our peace had 
infinuated to have been their deſign ; together 
with that temper ſo ſuitable to the dignity of 
ſuch an aſſembly, at a juncture when it might 
have been expected that very unuſual heats would 
have ariſen in a houſe of Commons, ſo zealous 
for their King and ney ; will be ſufficient to 
quiet thoſe groundleſs 1 ouſies and ſuſpicions, 
which have been induſtriouſly propagated by the 
ill-wiſhers to our conſtitution. | 
The undertaking, which I am now laying 
down, was entered upon in the very crifis of 
the late Rebellion, when it was the duty of every 
Briton to contribute his utmoſt affiſtance to the 
Government, in a manner ſuitable to his ſtation 
and abilities. All ſervices, which had a ten- 
dency to this end, had a degree of merit in them, 
in proportion as the event of that cauſe which 
they eſpouſed was then doubtful. But at preſent 
they might be regarded, not as duties of private 
men to their endangered country, but as inſults 
of the ſucceſsful over their defeated enemies. 
Our nation indeed continues to be agitated with 
confuſions and tumults; but, God be thanked, 
theſe are only the impotent remains of an un- 
natural Rebellion, and are no more than the 
after-toflings of a ſea when the ſtorm is laid. The 
enemies of his preſent Majeſty, inſtead of ſeeing 
\him driven from his throne, as they vainly hoped, 
find him in a condition to viſit his dominions in 
| | Germany, 
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Germany, without any r to himſelf or to 
the publick ; while his dutiful ſubjects would be 
in no ordinary eoncern upon this occaſion, had 
they not the conſolation to find themſelves left 
u the protection of a Prince who makes it 
his ambition to copy out his royal father's ex- 
ample; and who by his duty to his Majeſty, 
and affection to his people, is ſo well qualified 


to be the guardian of the realm. 
It would not be difficult to continue a Paper 


of this kind, if one were diſpoſed to reſume the 
ſame ſubjects, and weary out the reader with 


the ſame thoughts in a different phraſe, or to 


ramble through the caufe of Whig and Tory, 
without any certain aim or method, in every 
particular diſcourſe. Such a practice in politi- 
cal writers is like that of ſome preachers, taken 
notice of by Doctor Sauth, who, being prepared 
only upon two or three points of doctrines, run 
the ſame round with their audience, from one end 
of the year to the other, and are always forced to 
tell them, by way of preface, Theſe are particu - 
lars of ſo great importance, that they cannot be 
ſufficiently inculcated. To avoid this method of 


tautology, I have endeavoured to make every 


paper a diſtin Eſſay upon ſome particular ſub- 


ject, without deviating into points foreign to the 


tenor of each diſcourſe.” They are indeed moſt 
of them Eſſays upon Government, but with a 
view to the preſent ſituation of affairs in Great- 
Britain; ſo that if they have the good fortune 
to live longer than works of this nature generally 
do, future readers may ſee in them the com- 
1 of the times in which they were written. 

owever, as there is no employment ſo irkſome, 


as that of tranſcribing out of one's ſelf, next to 


that of tranſcribing * of others, I ſhall let drop 


the 
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the work, ſince there do not occur to me any 


words of infamy in, the 
no impreſſion behind them. 


material points ariſing from our preſent ſituation 


which I have not already touched upon. 


As to the reaſonings in theſe ſeveral Papers, I 


, muſt leave them to the judgment of others. I 


have taken particular cage that they ſhould be 
conformable te our conſtitution, and free from 
the mixture of violence and paſſion, which ſo 


oſten creeps into the works of political writers. 
A good cauſe doth not want any bitterneſs to 


ſupport it, as a bad one cannot ſubſiſt without it. 
It is indeed obſervable, that an Author is ſcurri- 
lous in proportion as he is dull, and ſeems rather 


to be in a paſſion, becauſe he cannot find out what 


to. ſay for his own opinion, than becauſe he has 


diſcovered any pernicious abſurdities in that of 


his antagoniſts. A man, ſatirized by writers of 
this claſs, is like one burnt in the hand with a 
cold. iron: There may be ignominious terms and 

— but they leave 


It would indeed have been unpardonable inſo- 
lence for a, fellow - ſubject to treat, in a vindic- 


tive and: cruel ſtile, thoſe perſons whom his 


Majeſty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
.by gentle methods, which he has declared from 
the throne to.be © moſt agreeable to his inclina- 
tions.“ May we not hope that all of thiskind, who 


have the leaſt ſentiments of honour or gratitude, 
will be won ouer to- their duty by ſo many in- 


ances of royal.clemency, in the midſt of ſo many 
repeated provocations ! May we not expect that 


- Cicere's words to. Cæſar, in which he ſpeaks of 


thoſe who were Cæſar's enemies, and of his. 


conduct towards them, may be applied to bis 
Majeſty ; Omnes enim qui fuerunt, aut ſud perti- 


_ vitam amiſerunt, aut tud miſericordid reti- 


* 
* 
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Je tam. excellenti' bono, at fruere cum fortund, at 
glorids tum etiam naturd, et maribus tuis, Ex quo 
quidem maximus oft fruftus, jucunditaſque ſapients 
. Nibi babet nec fortuna tua majus, quam. ut 
poſſis, nec natura tua melius, quam ut velis, quam- . 
mas. conſervare. bans a 
„All, who were your enemies, have either 
« loſt their lives through their own obſtinacy, 
« or preſerved them through your mercy ; fo 
e that either you have no enemies left, or thoſe 
«© ho were ſo are become your beſt friends. Re- 
e joice therefore in this your peculiar happineſs, 
and enjoy, together with your good- fortune 
« and glory, your lenity and moderation. It is 
6 the height of your good fortune that you are 
“able, and the greateſt praiſe of your temper that 
„you are ary to ſave as many as poſſible.“ 

As for thoſe Papers of a gayer turn, which 
may be met with in this collection, my Reader 
will of himſelf conſider how requiſite they are to 
gain and keep up an audience to matters of this 
nature; and will perhaps be the more indulgent 
to them, if he obſervesp that they are none of 
them without a moral, nor contain any thing 
but what is conſiſtent with decency and good- 
manners. 

It is obvious that the deſign of the whole 
work has been to free the people's minds from 
thoſe prejudices conveyed into them by the ene- 
mies to the preſent eſtabliſhment againſt the King 
and royal _— by opening and explaining 
their real characters; to ſet forth his. Majeſty's 
proceedings, which have been very grofly miſre- 

| preſented, in a fair and impartial light ; to ſhew 
the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of our gppoſing 
| the 


— 
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the Pretender to his dominions, if we have any 
regard to our religion and liberties: And, in a 
way I the w_ 8 the le to the 
deſire and enjoyment ir own happineſs. 
There is no queſtion, humanly ſpeaking, but 

theſe great ends will be brought about inſenſibly, 
as men will grow weary of a fruitleſs oppoſition; 
and be convinced by experience of a neceſſity 
to acquieſce under a government which daily 
gathers ſtrength, and is able to diſappoint the 
utmoſt efforts of its enemies. In the mean while, 
I would — — —— 7 __ ad- 
vice given by a great iſt to his friend upot 
=o —＋＋ that he would live fs ras 
in the power of wiſdom to compoſe his paſſions ; 
and let that be the work of reaſon which woul 
certainly be the effect of time. . 
I ſhall only add, that if any writer ſhall do 
this Paper ſo much honour, as to inſcribe the 
title of it to others, which may te publiſhed 
upon the laying down of this work; the whole 
praiſe or diſpraiſe of ſuch-a performance will 
Cas to ſome other Author ; this fifty-fifth 
being the laſt Paper that will come from the 
hand of the Free- Halder. 


| 
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